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Art. I.—Memoirs of the Life and Times vf Daniel De Foe; con- 
taining a Review of his Writings, and his Opinions upon a variety 
of important Matters, Civil and Ecclesiastical. By Walter Wilson, 
Esq., of the Inner Temple. 3 vols., 8vo. London: Hurst, Chance, 
and Co, 1830. 


Tue growth and development of genius are exhibited under a vast 
variety of circumstances. The power of the intellect is fitted alike 
for attack and resistance, and when employment is not found for 
its activity in the one, it throws all its vigour into the other. He 
who is a bold and imaginative theorist in one situation, is a fear- 
less polemic in another; and when fortune turns against him, and 
he is deprived of friends, or support, he gathers up his forces into 
his own bosom, and stands prepared for a contest unto the death. 
To a mind of genuine strength and energy it matters little, there- 
fore, what be the external circumstances under which it is placed. 
Let it but have had time and opportunity to gain maturity, to 
stretch itself into its full proportions, and it will manifest the same 
might and dignity through all changes of condition. The most 
useful of the Creator’s gifts, the hardy corn, will flourish, it is said, 
under every climate, and so with the powers that are likely to pro- 
duce the greatest benefits to man, as an intellectual being. They 
are found in different modifications wherever he exists, and the 
bleak plain and sterile mountain are as often made venerable by 
their growth, as the luxurious city. 

The fortunes of individuals have little direct influence upon the 
developmeat of their genius. It is an essential quality in minds 
of a superior order to be independent in their action. The primary 
distinction between them and less gifted ones is, that they are not 
chained to the present; that they are not licked into form by the 
fashion of the times, or changed every instant in their purpose by 
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some accident of life. The same observation will apply to the 
pursuits which first engage their attention. He whois born a poet, 
can be no more stripped of the glorious garb with which his spirit 
is invested, than he can of his human nature. The mind that has 
a clear apprehension, a vigorous grasp, and which unites to these 
qualities those of patience and industry, will go on increasing in 
strength, whether it be employed on natural or moral speculations, 
whether working in solitude or in the hurry of the world, or on 
whatever subject it begins its labour. All it has to do is to 
preserve its activity, to be constantly exerting its power and ener 
on the things which are presented to it, and which may be illus- 
trated or bettered by its action. It was thus that the greatest men 
of old were at once poets and philosophers; that they were bold 
and patriotic citizens as well as writers; that in our own era, 
Milton, and others bearing the seal of genius on their souls, poured 
from their free hearts an eloquence that was mighty in strength, as 
the shout of a risen multitude, and an eloquence also that seemed 
sweet and harmonious, as the song of an angel. And, according 
to the same principle it was that Daniel De Foe passed the early 
and most active part of his life in the study of politics, but ended 
his career in the composition of works which render him famous 
for the beauty and fertility of his invention. 

No literary biography can be more interesting in this respect 
than that of De Foe. It furnishes us with one of the best proofs 
that could be given of the independence of the human mind, and 
of that principle in its nature to remain unchanged, though its 
employments may be varied, to which we have alluded. The cele- 
brated man to whose memoirs these observations refer, was the son 
of a respectable butcher, who resided for many years in the parish 
of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, where he obtained sufficient property 
to retire from business, and where his son, Daniel, was born in 
the year 1661. The proper name of the family was Foe, the De 
being an addition made by Daniel, but for what cause is not fully 
known. His parents were very strict Non-conformists, and dis- 
tinguished for their piety and their devotion to the opinions they 
professed. From them he derived that veneration for religion, 
which formed so striking a part of his character in after life ; and 
from his early association with the most fervent supporters of the 
Independents, his determined and ceaseless zeal in their defence. 
His education, which he received in his early years, was conducted 
at home, and under the eye of his parents, according to the usual 
custom of the Non-conformists of that period ; but when he was 
about fourteen, they sent him to an academy at Newington Green, 
which was under the superintendence of a Mr. Morton, a distin- 
guished Independent minister. 

Our author was characterized in his youth by great liveliness 
and buoyancy of spirits, but his love of sport did not prevent his 
making great progress in learning ; and it is reported, from one of 
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his own papers, that he had obtained an acquaintance with five 
languages,—with theology, mathematics, natural philosophy, logic, 
geography, and history. Political science, also, appears to have 
been an important object with his tutor; and it is not improbable 
that the spirit with which he, at an early period of his life, entered 
into public controversy, was in some measure derived from Mr. 
Morton’s plan of education. 

It was the intention of Daniel’s parents that he should enter the 
ministry, but, for some unstated cause, he took a contrary line of 
occupation, concerning which he thus expresses himself, in one of 
his reviews :—‘ [t 1s not often that I trouble you with any of my 
divinity ; the pulpit is none of my office. It was my disaster first 
to be set apart for, and then to be set apart from, the honour of 
that sacred employ.’ The business to which he devoted himself 
has not been exactly determined. He is mentioned, in several co- 
temporary publications, as a hosier; and Mr, Wilson supposes 
him to have been a hose-factor, which seems to be probable, and 
in some measure explains the mystery of his first entrance upon 
the world. But it was at about the age of twenty-one he com- 
menced his literary career. His first publication is said to have 
been on the war between the Turks and the Emperor of Austria ; 
but that which occasioned most attention was a satire against 
Roger L’Estrange, who had lately published his ‘‘ Guide to the 
Inferior Clergy.” This lampoon bore the singular title of ‘ Specu- 
lum Crape-Gownorum ; or a Looking-glass for the Young Acade- 
micks, new Foyl’d. With Reflections on some of the late high- 
flown Sermons: to which is added an Essay towards a Sermon of 
the newest fashion. By a Guide to the Inferior Clergie. Riden- 
tem discere verum quis, vetat? London: printed for E. Rydal, 
1682. 4to. pp. 34.’ The former part of this long and curious title 
was in allusion to the crape gowns worn by the lower orders of the 
clergy, and one of the effects of the publication was the disuse 
of the habit, which furnished the author with a cognomen for his 
book. 

When the insurrection in favour of the Duke of Monmouth took 
place, De Foe, who was then four-and-twenty, joined his party. 
On the discomfiture of the insurgents, he had the good fortune to 
escape the destruction which reached so many; and he is shortly 
after found settled in business, in Freeman’s Court, Cornhill. In 
1687-8, he claimed his freedom by right of birth, and was regis- 
tered as Daniel Foe. His present biographer ascribes this disco- 
very to the industrious Mr. Chalmers, who dod was led to 
those discoveries by observing that De Foe had voted at an elec- 
tion for a representative of London, whence I inferred that he 
must have been a citizen, either by birth or service.” In one of 
his reviews, published July 21, 1711, he says, that he was a 
ae by birth, and had been near thirty years a liveryman of 
the city. 

212 
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The reign of James the Second, and the great events which fol- 
lowed his abdication, furnished subjects, in which men of active 
minds found ample matter for speculation. They were adapted to 
call forth talents of every variety. Politics were closely connected 
with theology; and the doctrines, on which only doctors and 
school-men were formerly employed, entered into the discussions 
of nen of business and calculating citizens. De Foe was well 
fitted, both by his education and the natural turn of his mind, to 
shine at such a period. He was enthusiastic in the cause of public 
liberty—he was devoted to the interests of the sect in which he had 
been brought up—he had studied theology with the industry of a 
divine, and was acquainted with every question, in all its bearings, 
which was agitated among hiscountrymen. He entered, therefore, 
with more zeal and ability into the controversies of the age, than 
most of the disputants engaged in that hot warfare of wit and 
reason. We cannot follow his progress as a political writer, but 
must refer for a very ample account given of his productions, to 
the excellent memoir of Mr. Wilson, who has very judiciously ab- 
stracted the sum and substance of most of his pamphlets. When 
the Revolution occurred De Foe is mentioned as residing at Tooting, 
in Surrey, where he was a conspicuous man among the Dissenters 
there, and formed them into a regular congregation, He is sup- 
posed, however, to have been still carrying on his business as a hosier 
in London, and to have retained his agency house in Cornhill. 

The accession of William and Mary, the Toleration Act, and 
other popular procedures, were hailed by De Foe with the most 
ardent expressions of patriotism, and he enlisted himself among the 
defenders of all the measures pursued by the new monarch, in op- 
= to the party which still supported the cause of the fugitive 

ames. But about the year 1692, he was busily engaged in his 
mercantile pursuits ; and to forward his interests in that respect, 
he made a voyage to Spain, and other parts of the continent; bat, 
to use his own emphatic language, ‘ a wit turned tradesman! no 
apron-strings will hold him ; ’tis in vain to lock him in behind the 
counter, he’s gone in a moment. Instead of journal and ledger, he 
runs away to his Virgil and Horace; his journal entries are all 
Pindaricks, and his ledger is all heroicks. He is truly dramatic 
from one end to the other, through the whole scene of his trade: 
and as the first part is all comedy, so the two last acts are always 
made up with tragedy; a statute of bankrupt is his ereunt omnes, 
and he generally speaks the epilogue in the Fleet Prison or the 
Mint.’ The fact appears to be, that his literary pursuits engrossed 
all the best faculties of his mind, while those of commerce employed 
only his looser thoughts. He also loved the society of men like 
himself, devoted to speculation, and passed in their company much 
of the time which was required for business. The consequence 
was, that in 1692, he was obliged to evade the pursuit of his cre- 
ditors by flight. The account given of his failure is very curious, 
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and serves well to illustrate the state of the commercial world at 
the time the circumstance occurred. 


‘In allusion to his misfortunes, Mr. Chalmers observes, “* With the 
usual imprudence of superior genius, he was carried by his vivacity into 
companies who were gratified by his wit. He spent those hours with a 
small society for the cultivation of polite learning, which he ought to have 
employed in the calculations of the counting-house; and being obliged to 
abscond from his creditors in 1692, he naturally attributed those misfor- 
tunes to the war, which were probably owing to his own misconduct. | An 
angry creditor took out a commission of bankruptcy, which was soon su- 
perseded on the petition of those to whom he was most indebted, who 
accepted a composition on his single bond. This he punctually paid by 
the efforts of unwearied diligence. But some of these creditors who had 
been thus satisfied, falling afterwards into distress themselves, De Foe vo- 
luntarily paid them their whole claim, being then in rising circumstances 
from King William’s favour. This is such an example of honesty,” adds 
Mr. Chalmers, “as it would be unjust to De Foe and to the world to 
conceal.” The amount for which he failed cannot now be ascertained ; 
but it must have been considerable, and shews that he was no petty-trader, 
Being reproached by Lord Haversham for mercenariness, he tells him, in 
1705, that ‘* With a numerous family, and no help but his own industry, 
he had forced his way with undiscouraged diligence through a sea of mis- 
fortunes, and reduced his debts, exclusive of composition, from seventeen 
thousand to less than five thousand pounds.” 

‘It deserves to be remembered, that at the time when our author fell 
into misfortune, the laws against bankrupts were much more severe than 
they are at present; insomuch that it was a matter of some hazard for a 
man to surrender to his creditors, unless there had been some previous 
understanding for a composition. ‘‘ The cruelty of our laws against 
debtors,” says De Foe, ‘* without distinction of honest or dishonest, is the 
shame of our nation. I am persuaded, the honestest man in England, 
when by necessity he is compelled to break, will early fly out of the king- 
dom rather than submit. To stay here—this is the consequence: as soon 
as he breaks, he is proscribed as a criminal, and has thirty to sixty days 
to surrender both himself and all that he has to his creditors. If he fails 
todo it, he has nothing before him but the gallows, without benefit of 
clergy; if he surrenders, he is not sure but he shall be thrown into gaol 
for life by the commissioners, only on pretence that they doubt his oath. 
What must a man do? If he carries away his effects he is a knave, and 
cheats his creditors; if he stays here, he is starved in a gaol, and must 
end his days by a lingering death. It is certainly the interest of the cre- 
ditor, that when a debtor has failed, he should come and throw himself 
intu the creditors’ hands, and there be safe.” In arguing the subject 
some years afterwards, De Foe observes, with equal judgment and shrewd- 
ness, ‘‘ Sometimes I was apt to suggest the following important trifles, 
viz., That a prison paid no debts; that the more a bankrupt spent, the less 
he had left; and that the less he had, the less the creditors would have 
at last; that he who had nothing to pay, could pay nothing; and that to 
keep a man in perpetual prison for debt, was murthering men by law.” 

‘The foregoing extracts will serve to shelter the character of De Foe 
from any dishonourable imputation in absconding from his creditors ; 
a step which he thought himself justified in taking during the negocia- 
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tion for an amicable settlement, in order that he might escape the horrors 
of a dungeon. 

‘ Although the habits of De Foe were but little suited to those of trade, 
it is probable that other circumstances contributed to his insolvency. He 
seems to have fallen into an error, by no means uncommon to persons in 
business, that of extending their trade beyond their capital. “I think I 
may safely advance, without danger of reprehension,” says he, “there are 
more people ruined in England by over-trading, than for want of trade; 
and I would, from my own unhappy experience, advise all men in trade to 
set a due compass to their ambition. Credit is a gulph which is easy to 
fall into, hard to get out of. Caution, therefore, is the best advice that 
can be given to a young tradesman; and moderation is a useful virtue in 
trade as well as in politics.” In another place he observes, “the richer the 
tradesman is, the bolder he is apt to be in his adventures, not being to be 
so easily wounded by a loss. But, as the gamester is tempted to throw 
again to retrieve the past loss, so one adventure in trade draws in another, 
till at last comes a capital loss, which weakens the stock, and wounds the 
reputation: and thns by one loss coming in the neck of another, the 
tradesman is first made desperate, in his desperation ventures his all, and 
so is at once undone. If any man should be so ill-natured as to tell me 
I speak too feelingly upon this part of the subject, though it may not be 
the kindest thing he could have said to a poor author, yet it may not be 
the worse for the argument. An old sailor, that has split upon a sunk 
rock, and has lost his ship, is not the worse man to make a pilot of for 
that coast; on the contrary, he is in particular able to guide those that 


come after him, to shun the dangers of that unhappy place.” ’— 
pp. 212—215. 


Another cause for his failure is said to have been the imprudent 
manner in which he allowed persons to involve themselves in his 
debt, or rather the little hold which creditors had at the time on the 
knavish part of their defaulters. The Mint, in Southwark, was a 
legal sanctuary to the most mischievous members of society, and 
secure there from the reach of justice, they bid defiance to the 
tradesmen whom they had defrauded. Projectors and usurers 
helped to accelerate his ruin ; but he bore his misfortunes with mag- 
nanimity, and as soon as his affairs mended, paid, not only the 
composition which he had been allowed to make, but the total sums 
which he was indebted to the several persons with whom he had 
been connected. 

On his affairs being settled, he removed to Tilbury, where he was 
occupied in superintending the Pantile Works ; but this specula- 
tion also failed, to his great loss. He was, however, about this time 
so fortunate as to obtain an appointment under government; and 
his first and most celebrated poetical publication, ‘ The True-born 
Englishman,’ introduced him still further to the notice of the 
Court. King William sent for him to the palace, and rewarded him 
by employing his services in some important but secret transactions. 
* How this poem,’ says he, speaking of the affair, ‘ was the occasion 
of my being known to His Majesty; how I was afterwards re- 
ceived by him; how employed; and how, above my capacity of 
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deserving, rewarded, is no part of the present case; and is only 
mentioned here, as I take all occasions to do, for expressing the 
honour I ever preserved for the immortal and glorious memory of 
that greatest and best of princes, and whom it was my honour and 
advantage to call master, as well as sovereign ; whose goodness to 
me I never forget; and whose memory I never patiently heard 
abused, nor ever can do so; and who, had he lived, would never 
have suffered me to be treated as I have been in the world.’ 

Had William lived, De Foe would have risen, it is probable, to 
a conspicuous station in public life, or would, at least, have obtained 
a situation which would secure his influence over the affairs of the 
country. At the death of the king he was residing at Hackney, 
where he lived for many years, and in the register of which parish 
are found the names of several of his children. 

Passing over a few minor occurrences, we come to a most im- 
portant circumstance in De Foe’s life—the publication of his cele- 
brated work, the ‘ Shortest Way with the Dissenters.’ This famous 
satire was a grave, but ironical piece of advice to the high-church 
party, and was written in such a style, that it was some time before 
either side discovered the author’s drift. He complained bitterly 
of the stupidity which prevented his meaning from being at once 
understood ; but it is not quite clear to us that he handled his 
weapon with so much neatness and dexterity as he has had credit 
for. A satire must be somewhere deficient, if it be not at once 
felt ; and irony oversteps its mark, when it can be easily mistaken 
by a great variety of persons for sober earnestness. The minds of 
men, at the period when the ‘ Shortest Way with the Dissenters’ 
was published, were fully prepared for an extravagancy of conduct 
very little above that which is described in the satire ; and it wanted, 
therefore, a sharpness which could have been at once felt, to pro- 
duce the convulsion which De Foe looked for from his production. 
Both parties, as it was, mistook for a long time his intention; but 
the moment it was discovered, he became subjected to the most 
violent persecution. He was apprehended, tried at the Old Bailey 
for the libel, and sentenced, after having been persuaded to throw 
himself on the queen’s mercy, to stand three times in the pillory, pay 
a fine of two hundred marks, be imprisoned during the queen’s 
pleasure, and find securities for seven years. This sunilbdeaahe 
however, was converted into a popular triumph, and he published 
a ‘Hymn to the Pillory,’ in which he celebrated both the occasion 
of his intended disgrace, and the circumstances which led toit. In 
Newgate he continued his literary and political pursuits with una- 
bated vigour, and during his captivity projected his famous perio- 
dical, entitled ‘The Review,’ which commenced in 1704, and 
served for many years asa vehicle for his sentiments. 


‘The first number of the Review was published Saturday, February 19th, 
1704, under the title of ‘A Weekly Review of the Affairs of France. 
Purged from the Errors and Partiality of News-writers and Petty-States- 
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men, of all sides.’ It was at first a weekly publication, and continued 
so through eight numbers; after which, it was published twice a week, 
on Tuesdays and Saturdays. The original size was a whole sheet, or 
eight quarto pages; but after the fourth number, it was reduced to a 
half-sheet, the publishers having discovered that they were likely to become 
losers by the concern. ‘‘ The necessities of the trade,” say they, “ compel 
us to this alteration; the publishers of this paper honestly declaring, that 
while they make it a whole sheet, they get nothing by it; and though the 
author is very free to give the world his labours for God's sake, they don’t 
find it for their convenience to give their paper and print away.” It seems 
to have been a joint property between the author, printer, and publisher, 
Before the alteration, the cheapness of the work, it being published at the 
low price of one penny, occasioned an imposition upon the public; for 
‘*‘ the common sellers of News, from the unusual size, and general success 
of the paper, took occasion to impose upon the world, and sell it for two- 
pence.” The paper was now printed in double columns, and by means 
of a smaller type and fuller page, as much matter was crowded into it as 
formerly. When it had been published about four months, the author 
was solicited to produce it three times a week, in reply to which, “ he 
thanks the gentlemen for their approbation of his work ; and is very willing 
to oblige them; but, as he assures them again, he has all along wrote it 
without profit, or any manner of gain whatsoever,so he is not able to 
spare so much more of his time from other needful studies, as such a thing 
would oblige him to.” 

‘The opening number contains a sort of exposé of the author’s design, 
which was primarily to present the public with a correct account of foreign 
events, in opposition to those writers who delude the world with false 
notions of things, and possess the nation with improbable and inconsistent 
stories of events that never take place. In the course of the work, he 
intended to give a complete history of France, and more particularly of 
the rise and fall of the Protestant religion in that kingdom; together with 
an authentic statement of the events of the war, with a view to undeceive 
those who were misled by the mis-statements of party writers, whose object 
was to undervalue the power of France, because she was our enemy. “ As 
to our brethren of the worshipful company of News-writers, Fellows of 
Scribbler’s College, Students in Politics, and Professors of Contradiction, 
let them please to be careful not to impose absurdities and contradictions 
in their weekly papers, and they shall meet with no ill treatment: But if 
they tell a lye that a man may feel with his foot, and not only proclaim 
their folly but their knavery; if they banter religion, sport with things 
sacred, and dip their pens in blasphemy, our Scandalous Club is a new 
Corporation, enacted on purpose to make inquisition of such matters, and 
will treat them but scurvily as they deserve.—Not that the author thinks 
it worth while to take up your hours always to tell you how your pockets 
are picked, and your senses imposed upon; but only now and then, where 
tis a little grosser than ordinary. For the body of this paper, we shall 
endeavour to fill it with truth of fact, and notimproper reflections The 
stories we tell you shall be true, and our observations as near as we can, 
shall be just ; and both shall study the reader's profit and diversion.” 

‘ In order to give the reader an idea of the execution of the work, as 
well as to justify the character before given of it, we shall present him 
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with a brief abstract of its contents; and the rather, as it is now so 
difficult to be met with. 

‘A considerable portion of the first volume is devoted to foreign politics, 
more particularly the - and grandeur of the French monarchy, for 
the reduction of which, within reasonable limits, the princi nations 
of Europe were then embarked in an expensive war. In estimating the 

wer and resources of France, which had attained their summit under 
Louis XIV., he was anxious to guard his countrymen against the folly of 
despising euch an enemy. ‘Our ancient English historians,” says he, 
“have always spoken of the French with a great deal of contempt, and 
the English nation has been apt enough to have very mean thoughts of 
them from tradition, as an effeminate nation. This, [ am apt to believe, 
proceeds from the uninterrupted victories which our ancestors obtained 
over them, in the reigns of our Edwards and Henrys. But, whatever the 
French were in former days, however effeminate their kings or people, it 
must be owned the case is altered; and we find them to our loss, a bold, 
adventurous, wise, politick, and martial people. Nor am I afraid that 
anybody shall suspect me of a design to magnify the enemy, in order to 
discourage friends, and undervalue my native country. They will make 
a much better improvement of my account of the French greatness, who 
quicken their preparations, and double their endeavours.” ’—vol. ii. pp. 
205—208. 


While still in prison, De Foe collected his writings, which had 
been pirated by different publishers, and printed a volume of his 
Misceilanies some time after ; after which he obtained his liberty, 


through the friendship of one or two powerful men, whose exertions 
are thus commemorated by him : 


‘ In the interval of these things, and during the heat of the first fury of 
high-flying, I fell a sacrifice for writing against the rage and madness of 
that high party, and in the service of the Dissenters. What justice | met 
with, and above all, what mercy, is too well known to need a repetition. 
This introduction is made that it may bring me to what has been the 
foundation of all my further concern in public affairs, and will produce a 
sufficient reason for my adhering to those whose obligations upon me 
were too strong to be resisted, even when many things were done by them 
which I could not approve; and for this reason it is that | think it neces- 
sary to distinguish how far I did or did not adhere to, or join in or with 
the persons or conduct of the late government: and those who are willing 
to judge with impartiality and charity, will see reason to use me the more 
tenderly in their thoughts, when they weigh the particulars. 

‘I will make no reflections upon the treatment I met with from the 
people I suffered for, or how I was abandoned even in my sufferings, at 
the same time that they acknowledged the service I had been to their 
cause; but I must mention it to let you know, that while I lay friendless 
and distressed in the prison of Newgate, my family ruined, and myself 
without hope of deliverance, a message was brought me from a person of 
honour, who, till that time, I.had never had the least acquaintance with, 
or knowledge of, other than by fame, or by sight, as we know men of 
quality by seeing them on public occasions. I gave no present answer to 
the person who brought it, having not duly weighed the import of the 
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message. The message was by word of mouth thus: “ Pray, ask that 
gentleman what I can do for him?” But in return to this kind and gene- 
rous message, I immediately tock my pen and ink, and writ the story of 
the blind man in the gospel, who followed our Saviour, and to whom our 
blessed Lord put the question, “* What will thou that I should do unto 
thee?” Who, as if he had made it strange that such a question should be 
asked, or as if he had said, Lord, dost thou see that I am blind, and yet 
ask me what thou sliall do for me? My answer is plain in my misery, 
Lord, that I may receive my sight. 1 needed not to make the applica. 
tion. And from this time, although I lay four months in prison after this, 
and heard no more of it, yet from this time, as I learned afterwards, this 
noble person made it his business to have my case represented to her 
Majesty, and methods taken for my deliverance. I mention this part, 
because [ am no more to forget the obligation upon me to the Queen, than 
to my first benefactor. 

‘ When her Majesty came to have the truth of the case laid before her, 
I soon felt the effects of her royal goodness and compassion. And first, 
her Majesty declared, That she left all that matter to a certain person, 
and did not think he would have used me in such manner. Her Majesty 
was pleased particularly to inquire imto my circumstances and family, and 
by my Lord-treasurer Godolphin, to send a considerable supply to my 
wife and family, and to send me the prison money to pay my fine, and 
the expences of my discharge. Whether this be a just foundation let my 
enemies judge. 

‘ Gratitude and fidelity are inseparable from an honest man. But, to 
be thus obliged by a stranger, by a man of quality and honour, and after 
that by the sovereign under whose administration I was suffering, let any 
one put himself in my stead, and examine upon what principles I could 
ever act against either such a Queen, or such a benefactor; and what 
must my own heart reproach me with, what blushes must have covered 
my face when I had looked in, and called myself ungrateful to him that 
saved me thus from distress? Or her that fetched me out of the dungeon, 
and gave my family relief? Let any man who knows what principles are, 
what engagements of honour and gratitude are, make this case his own, 


and say what I could have done less or more than I have done.’—vol. ii. 
pp. 274—276. 


The enemy mentioned above was the Earl of Nottingham, but his 
opposition did not avail, and De Foe was released, and removed im- 
mediately to Bury St. Edmunds, which he calls ‘ the Montpelier of 
Suffolk.’ The free expression of his sentiments continued to produce 
various effects upon his situation. He sometimes triumphed, and was 
at others on the point of falling under the threatened vengeance of his 
enemies; but in 1706 he fell into trouble, on account of his former 
unsettled circumstances ; and on being freed from the distress into 
which the occurrence threw him, he repaired to Scotland, and 
entered warmly into the questions which regarded the union of that 
country with England. After the establishment of the Union, he 
returned to London, and obtained the favour of Lord Godolphin ; but 
we again find him more than once in Scotland, the affairs of which 
occupied a large share of his attention. A period of violent political 
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and theological struggles followed, and De Foe appeared foremost 
in the ranks of the controversialists. He was again thrown into 
Newgate, but s ily obtained his release, and again proceeded to 
the charge with unabated resolution. He continued this active 
warfare against the opposers of his opinions till the year 1715, 
when his political career drew to a close. The distresses, ill-treat- 
ment, and anxieties which he had suffered, had considerably 
affected his constitution, and a stroke of apoplexy left him exhausted 
of those quick animal spirits which urged him forward into the 
hurly-burly of politics, but made no impression on that noble and 
thoughtful spint, which was subsequently used to produce so many 
valuable demonstrations of its activity. 

He began his new occupation as a moral writer by the publica- 
tion of a ‘ Family Instructor,’ which was followed by two or three 
works written in his old style; but in 1719, appeared that most 
admirable of all fictitious compositions, ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ Like 
“ Paradise Lost,” it was rejected by most of the booksellers, but 
produced to William Taylor, the publisher who purchased it, a clear 
profit of a thousand pounds. The success which attended it was 
remarkable, and in three months the author wrote a second part, 
which was disposed of to the same person. Among the criticisms 
on this celebrated book, which are quoted by Mr. Wilson, the fol- 


lowing, by Charles Lamb, as it has not before appeared, will be 
read with pleasure. 


‘In the appearances of truth, in all the incidents and conversations 
that occur in them, they exceed any works of fiction that I am acquainted 
with. Itis perfect illusion. The author never appears in these self-nar- 
ratives (for so they ought to be called, or rather auto-biographies) but the 
narrator chains us down to an implicit belief in every thing he says. There 
is all the minute detail of a log-book in it. Dates are painfully pressed 
upon the memory. Facts are repeated over and over in varying phrases, 
till you cannot chuse but believe them. It is like reading evidence in a 
court of Justice. So anxious the story-teller seems that the truth should 
be clearly comprehended, that when he has told us a matter of fact, or a 
motive, in a line or two further down he repeats it, with his favourite 
figure of speech, IJ say, so and so, though he had made it abundantly 
plain before. This is in imitation of the common people’s way of speaking, 
or rather of the way in which they are addressed by a master or mistress, 
who wishes to impress something upon their memories, and has a won- 
derful effect upon matter-of-fact readers. Indeed, it is to such principally 
that he writes. His style is every where beautiful, but plain and homely. 
Robinson Crusoe is delightful to all ranks and classes; but it is easy to 
see, that it is written ina phraseology peculiarly adapted to the lower con- 
ditions of readers. Hence, it is an especial favourite with sea-faring men, 
poor boys, servant maids, &c. His novels are capital kitchen-reading, 
while they are worthy, from their interest, to find a shelf in the libraries 
of the wealthiest and most learned. His passion for matter-of-fact nar- 
rative, sometimes betrayed him into a long relation of common incidents, 
which might happen to any man, and have no interest beyond the intense 
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appearance of truth in them, to recommend them. The whole latter half, 
or two thirds, of ‘ Colonel Jack’ is of this description. The beginning of 
Colonel Jack is the most affecting natural picture of a young thief, that 
waz ever drawn. His losing the stolen money in the hollow tree, and 
finding it again when in despair; and then being in equal distress at not 
knowing how to dispose of it, and several similar touches in the early his- 
tory of the Colonel, evince a deep knowledge of human nature; and 
putting out of question the superior romantic interest of the latter, in my 
mind very much exceeds Crusoe. Roxana (first edition) is the next in 
interest, though he left out the best part of it in subsequent editions, from 
a foolish hyper-criticism of his friend Southerne. But Moll Flanders, 
the account of the Plague, &c. &c., are all of one family, and have the 
stamp of character.’ 


The enemies of De Foe lost no time in endeavouring to destro 
the reputation which he was so rapidly gaining, and shortly after 
the appearance of the work, a publication was announced, bearing 
the title of ‘ The Life and surprising Adventures of Mr. D— De F—, 
of London, hosier, who has lived above filty years by himself in the 
kingdom of North and South Britain, the various shapes he has 
appeared in, and the discoveries he has made for the benefit of his 
country ; in a Dialogue between him, Robinson Crusoe, and his 
man Friday ; with remarks, serious and comical, upon the Life of 
Crusoe. London: printed for J. Roberts; 1719.’ This production 
was a dull and stupid attempt at satire, and produced no effect on 
De Foe’s reputation. The same fate attended the other assaults of 
his enemies, and his fame rapidly increased, in spite of all their 
unfair and dastardly allusions to his misfortunes. The sentiments 
of Mr.Chalmers, and of De Foe himself, on the practice of bring- 
ing the private circumstances of authors forward, to prejudice their 
literary reputation, are properly cited by our biographer in this 
place. ‘‘ He who had been struck with apoplexy,” says the former, 
“and who was now discountenanced by power, was no fit object of 
any Englishman’s satire ;” and the latter, in speaking of the manner 
in which he managed his satires, says, that ‘ he never reproached 
any man for his private infirmities, for having his house burnt, his 
ships cast away, or his family ruined ; nor had he ever lampooned 
any one, because he could not pay his debts, or differed in judg- 
ment from him.’ 

It was a distinguishing part of De Foe’s literary character, that 
he always desired to convert his labours into a vehicle of sound 
cers instruction. To add, therefore, to the interest with which 

obinson Crusoe was read, a power of being useful, he published 
his work, entitled ‘ Serious Reflections during the Life and sur- 
prising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, with his Vision of the 
Angelic World ; written by Himself.’ In the preface he says, that 
‘the present work is not merely the product of the two first 
volumes, but the two first volumes may rather be called the pro- 
duct of this ; the fable is always made for the moral, not the moral 
for the fable.’ His observation on the nature of the work alto- 
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gether is very ingenuous, and an excellent piece of criticism. 
‘ The story,’ says he, ‘ though allegorical, is also historical ; is the 
beautiful representation of a life of unexampled misfortunes, and of 
a variety not to be met with in the world ; sincerely adapted to, 
and intended for the common good of mankind, and designed at 


“first, as it is now farther applied, to the most serious uses possible. 


Farther, that there is a man alive, and well known too, the actions 
of whose life are the subject of these volumes, and to whom all, or 
most part of the story, most directly alludes.’ 


In speaking of the controversy which was set on foot respecting 
the originality of Rebinson Crusoe, Mr. Wilson observes, that the 
story was probably founded on the narrative of Selkirk, the sailor, 
which had been published in different forms seven years before the 
appearance of De Foe’s work ; but he amply proves that the alleged 
acquaintance of the author with any part of Selkirk’s diary, was 
altogether untrue, and his claim to originality is fully vindicated. 
We must refer our readers to the interesting observations made b 
the biographer on this subject, and also to his detail of the other 
works vabliahied by De Foe, which is very full and curious. The 
observations, however, on his account of the plague, are too inge- 
nious to be passed over. 


‘The propriety of such an alliance between history and fiction, more 
especially when so managed as to impose upon the most unwary reader, 
has been called in question, and perhaps will scarcely admit of a satisfac- 
tory defence. Yet, who would sacrifice the ‘* Memoirs of a Cavalier,” or 
the “Journal of the Plague Year,” to be disenchanted of so pleasing a 
delusion? De Foe well knew, that a dry detail of circumstances collected 
from the Bills of Mortality and the Pamphlets of the day, would interest 
none but an antiquarian, the subject being of too repulsive a nature to 
invite general attention. By personating a citizen of London, who lived 
in the midst of the contagion, and was a spectator of the scenes he de- 
scribes, he not only secured credit for his narrative, but was enabled to 
enliven it with numerous stories of probable occurrence, and with pictu- 
resque descriptions of the agitated feelings of the people. These, with the 
moral reflections which would naturally occur to persons in so distressing 
a situation, combine to render a story, in itself forbidding, not only read- 
able, but highly attractive. The plain matter-of-fact style of the author, 
his undeviating simplicity, his well-timed lectures upon the uncertainty of 
life, and the air of serious piety that he communicates to his subject, con- 
cur not only to fix the attention of the reader, but to put into motion all the 
sympathies of his nature. As De Foe was a mere child when the calamity 
happened, he could have no personal knowledge of the matters he has re- 
corded. But the feelings arising from so awful a visitation would not 
subside suddenly. It would continue to be the talk of those who wit- 
nessed it for years afterwards, so that he must have been familarized with 
the subject from his childhood; and as curiosity is most alive, and the 
impressions strongest at that period, there can be no doubt that he trea- 
sured up many things in his memory, from the report of his parents and 
others, which he converted into useful materials as they passed through the’ 
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operation of his own lively fancy. As it was a subject rendered peculiarly 
seasonable by the recent plague at Marseilles, so it was one that afforded 
him a fine opportunity for indulging in those religious feelings which it 
was so well calculated to awaken, De Foe is never so much at home as 
when he is inviting men to repentance and reformation ; yet, he never goes 
out of his way for the purpose, but seizes upon incidents as they arise, 
and are calculated by their nature to give effect to his admonitions. 

‘ The work that has given rise to the foregoing remarks, bears 
the following title: “ A Journal of the Plague Year: being Obser. 
vations or Memorials of the most remarkable Occurrences, as well 
public as private, which happened in London during the last great 
Visitation in 1665. Written by a Citizen, who continued all the 
while in London. Never made public before. London: printed for 
E. Nutt, atthe Royal Exchange ; J. Roberts, in Warwick-Lane ; A. Dodd, 
without Temple-Bar; and J. Graves, in St. James’s-Street. 1722.” 8vo, 
pp. 287. This first edition of the work is amongst the scarcest of De Foe’s 
pieces, and when brought to market, bears a high price. In the subse- 

uent editions the title is altered. The second was published by F. and 

. Noble, in 1754, and is called “ The History of the Great Plague in 
London, in the year-1665. Containing Observations, &c. To which is 
added, A Journal of the Plague at Marseilles, in the year 1720.” 8vo. 
A third edition was published by the same booksellers in 1769. It was 
also printed in Ballantyne’s collection of De Foe’s novels: and lastly, for 
John Offer, in Newgate-Street, 1819. 8vo. Of the plague at Marseilles, 
De Foe does not treat in his own work ; but, being a kindred subject, an 
abstract of it has been appended to subsequent editions. Those, however, 
who wish the best information upon this subject, must read the exceilent 
work of Mons. Bertrand, of which there is an English translation by Miss 
Plumtree, containing, amidst other interesting matters, a record of the 
good deeds of Henry de Belzune, the renowned bishop of Marseilles. 

‘ Of the plague in London, the only authentic accounts published at the 
time, were those of Dr. Hodges and Dr, Sydenham ; but they are chiefly 
of a professional nature, and contain few historical facts. A work of more 
general interest, is that of Thomas Vincent, entitled ‘‘ God’s Terrible Voice 
in the City,” published in 1667. The author was one of those noble- 
minded men who remained at their post during the calamity, administering 
to the relief of the sufferers. In the house where he resided, three persons 
were cut off, yet he escaped the infection. 

‘ The recent distemper at Marseilles occasioned the revival of those 
pieces, and the publication of others, and no doubt suggested to De Foe 
the idea of his present work. It was his peculiar talent to seize upon any 
popular subject, and convert it, by his inimitable genius, into a fruitful 
source of amusement and instruction. From his History.of the Plague, 
notwithstanding its fictitious origin, we may derive more information, than 
from all the other publications upon the subject put together. He has 
collected all the facts attending the rise, progress, and termination of the 
malady, an accurate report of the number of deaths as published by autho- 
rity, a faithful account of the regulations adopted to arrest and mitigate 
its fury, and numerous cases of infection, whether real or imaginary. But 
that which imparts life to the whole, and forms its distinguishing feature, Is 
its descriptive imagery. The author's object is not so much to detail the 
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deadly consequences of the disorder, as to delineate its effects upon the 
frighted minds of the inhabitants. These are depicted with all the ge- 
nuine pathos of nature without any aim at effect, but with the ease and 
simplicity of real life. The numerous incidents that follow in rapid suc- 
cession, fraught as they are with human misery, present, at the same time, 
an accurate picture of life and manners in the metropolis, at the period 
referred to. The style and dress, the language and ideas, are exactly those 
of a citizen of London at the latter end of the 17th century. It is an obser- 
vation of a great modern writer, that “‘ had he not been the author of 
‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ De Foe would have deserved immortality for the genius 
which he has displayed in this work.” It is well known to have furnished 
the machinery for a poem of great merit, published at Edinburgh in 1816, 
and entitled ‘‘ The City of the Plague ;” by John Wilson, now Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and author of many other 
esteemed works.’---vol. iii. pp. 513—517. 


De Foe’s troubles continued to the end of his life. He appears 
to have enjoyed a temporary tranquillity, and the sunshine of pros- 
erity, for some time after the publication of Robinson Crusoe ; 
but it is mentioned, that about the year 1730 he was again suffer- 
ing under distressed circumstances, and was thrown into jail for 
debt. His confinement, however, is supposed to have been speedily 
terminated, but his affairs were still unsettled, his health every day 
declining, and his mind agitated by the ungrateful conduct of hes 
son. This last circumstance is supposed by Mr. Wilson to have 
completed the ruin of his constitution. His mind from thenceforth 
became fixed on the contemplation of his latter end ; and he com- 
forted, as well as strengthened himself, by meditations on the nature 
of death and eternity. Some doubt exists as to the precise time of 
his dissolution, but the most probable account is, that it happened 
. the 24th of April, 1731, and in about the seventieth year of 
Is age. 

We have given this brief sketch of a life varied by circumstances 
of the deepest and most general interest, and we refer to Mr. Wil- 
son’s excellent narrative, as deserving to be ranked among the best 
and most standard works of English biography. He has collected 
a vast mass of valuable information, his observations are sensible 
and acute, and his general historical abstracts highly useful and 
important. De Foe was one of the most conspicuous of political 
writers during times of great excitement. His works are the best 
picture that could be given of the state of parties, when party spirit 
raged with the greatest violence; and Mr. Wilson is the first bio- 
grapher who has undertaken to afford an account sufficiently full 
and exact, of De Foe’s life, to render the memoir valuable, both to 
political and literary readers. 
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Art. If.—Conversations on Vegetable Physiology ; comprehending the 
Elements of Botany, with their Application to Agriculture. By the 
Author of ‘ Conversations on Chemistry,” &c. &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 
(plates). London: Longman and Co, 1829. 


SuMMER is not so indispensable, as many may imagine, for the 
practical study of Botany (we mean philosophical botany), which 
can be pursued with no less interest when the flowers are withered 
and the leaves are fallen, than in the season so beautifully de- 
scribed by Solomon, when “lo! the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone, the flowers appear on the earth, and the time of the 
singing of birds is come.” We shall, for the present, then, leave 
it to sentimentalists to draw up pretty comparisons between the 
departed summer and the decay of human life—between the sun- 
shine, that gladdens the face of nature in spring, and the light that 
sparkles in the eye of youth; while we look a little into the no less 
interesting, though more profound analogy, which may be traced 
by philosophy between the growth and decay of animals and 
ants. 
¥ Why do the leaves fall in autumn? Why does our hair fall off 
in old age? Why do old trees appear furrowed with cracks, and 
the skin of aged persons dry, withered, and wrinkled? These are 
questions, which we conceive to be of considerable moment, and 
though we do not pretend to be able to resolve all the difficulties 
which they involve, we shall endeavour so far to raise the veil 
which conceals them from those who have not studied the subject. 
It is the common opinion, we believe, that leaves fall because 
they are injured by the increasing cold, in consequence of which 
they wither, die, and fall from the tree ; but this notion will at once 
appear ill-founded and erroneous, when it is recollected that the 
mere death of a leaf is not sufficient to cause its fall, for when 
branches are struck by lightning, killed by a bleak wind, or die 
through any similar cause, the dead leaves do not fall, but adhere 
as tenaciously to the dead branch, nay, sometimes more so, than 
when it was in full growth. In order to produce the natural fall of 
the leaf, it is indispensable that the tree continue healthy ; and 
that cold is not the only cause, we infer from the fact, that some 
trees begin to lose their leaves as early as August, when the tem- 
perature is as high, and occasionally higher, than in July ; while 
September, again, is usually as warm, at least as May, and in 
some seasons as warm as June. That cold accelerates the fall of 
leaves, however, we must admit, for a sharp night’s frost, in Ucto- 
ber, or the beginning of November, is certain to produce, on the 
ensuing day, most copious showers of leaves. M. Sprengel, one 
of the most eminent botanists in Europe, says, he can find no other 
cause for the periodical change of the budding and falling of 
leaves, than the irritability of the plants, which, pa been ex- 
posed for a length of time to the stimulus of light and heat, 1s at 
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length exhausted, as in all the higher organized beings, the vital 
activity acts periodically. External accidents, he adds, have 
indeed an influence upon these phenomena, but the weathering of 
the seasons cannot be the only cause of this change, since in hot 
houses and green-houses, we see that tropical plants, which enjoy 
the same heat and nourishment during the whole year, yet undergo 
this periodical change.* We recollect, also, that Professor Thun- 
berg mentions that European trees, grown in the southern hemi- 
sphere, cast their leaves at the approach of winter there, which is 
about the same period of the year that they put forth in their own 
climate.t We cannot select a better specimen of the work before 
us, than the account which the authoress has given of the leaves, 
preimising, that she tells us that she derived most of her knowledge 


on the subject, from attending the lectures of the celebrated De 
Candolle, at Geneva. 


*‘ Leaves are usually deciduous, that is to say, last but one season : 
there are but few exceptions of plants whose leaves last two, three, and 
sometimes as long as four years. Evergreens change their leaves annually, 
and the plant remains green only because the young leaves appear before 
the old ones decay. 

‘ Emily.—-|s it not singular that the leaves of evergreens should wither 
and fall in spring, when the weather becomes warm, the sap most bun- 
dant, and vegetation in full vigour ? 

‘Mrs B.—A leaf withers when the vessels which should bring it nou- 
rishment are no longer capable of performing that function. In autumn, 
the vessels of the petiole become obstructed by a deposition of hard mat- 
ter, which disables them from transmitting sap, and, being no longer 
moistened by the passage of this fluid, they dry up and wither; while the 
pabulum of the leaf, consisting of an expansion of the cellular system, 
which is of a soft, moist nature, preserves the leaf some little time after the 
petiole has ceased to perform its functions. 

‘ Caroline.—Like an animal deprived of sustenance, it feeds on its own 
fat, before it perishes. 

‘Mrs. B.—The circulation of sap in evergreens being more uniform 
throughout the year, the deposition of hard matter does not obstruct the 
passage of the sap till towards the spring, when the vigorous sap is di- 
rected towards the buds, and the old leaves drop off as the young ones 
expand. 

‘The petioles of some leaves, such as the aspen and the poplar, are 
flattened, and adhere less firmly to the stem; hence they tremble at every 


breath of wind, and fall off more readily than those of a cylindrical form.’ 
—pp. 86—88. 


Again, 


‘The silecious particles contained in the plant being, on the other 
hand, nearly insoluble, enter very little into the composition of the caimn- 
bium, the greater part remaining in the leaves, where it has been deposited 
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by the vaporating sap; and the fall of the leaf is attributed to the accu- 
mulation of this hard earthy matter, which in the course of time clogs and 
indurates their vessels, so as to render them impervious to the juices requi- 
site to their vegetation. ‘The vessels composing the petiole, in which thev 
are so closely bound together, are more especially liable to suffer from 
these obstructions : unable any longer to transmit nourishment to the leaf, 
the petiole dries, withers, and falls off; and the plant is thus disburdened 
of a useless substance, the accumulation of which would be prejudicial to 
its growth. 

* Caroline.—It must be confessed, that it is rather a serious remedy to 
destroy the organ, in order to get rid of the inconvenience with which it is 
afflicted. 

‘ Mrs. B.—You must consider, that when Nature constructed these 
organs in so frail and delicate a manner, it was with the intention that 
they should be annually renewed: it becomes expedient, therefore, to 
get rid of the old leaves, in order to make way for the new ones.’-- 
pp. 123, 124. 


Again, 


The accidental loss of their leaves, from whatever cause it may proceed, 
must be considered as a disease of plants; if it is not the effect, it is the 
cause of one; for when the sap rises to the branches, and finds no organs 
to elaborate its juices, it descends almost in the same state in which it 
rose, a thin crude fluid, little adapted to the nourishment of the stem and 
branches. Under these circumstances, its only resource is to feed and 
develope young shoots, which Nature intended should sprout only the 
following year. The sap is then elaborated in the leaves of the new shoot, 
is converted into cambium, and the regular circulation is restored. 

‘ Emily.—How wonderfully prolific Nature is in resources to remedy 
any accidental interruption to her regular progress! One would almost 
imagine the sap to be endowed with a sort of instinct, when we find that 
it is no sooner disappointed in meeting with those organs requisite to its 
perfection, than abandoning its natural course, it busies itself in feeding 
and prematurely forcing into vegetation the organs which are deficient. 

‘ Mrs. B.—This admirable fund of resources springs from an origin far 
superior to instinct. Its immediate cause is, it is true, probably either 
mechanical orchemical. The sap, for instance, cannot deposit the various 
juices required by the different organs, when a deficiency of leaves prevents 
these juices from being secreted. In its immature state it is, in all 
probability, better able iv supply the elements required for the vegetation 
of buds; and thus the young shoots are prematurely forced into life. 
The mere mechanical philosopher will rest satisfied with this explanation ; 
but if to the reflecting mind be added a feeling heart, he will discover that 
the beneficent Author of nature has so admirably regulated the laws by 
which it is governed, that they frequently find in themselves means of 
supplying remedies and resources against accidental contingencies. 

* Caroline.—This is, indeed, admirable. In a work of human mechanism, 
however ingeniously contrived or skilfully executed, constant attention 
must be paid to watch and remedy any accidental defect; whilst the laws 
of Nature are of so perfect a description that they are stored with those 
remedies which the mechanist is obliged to supply. —pp. 191—193. 
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This we call sound philosophy, (though not in every instance 
couched in popular language) and we shall follow up the same 
principles in the analogy, which we promised to draw between 
the fall of the leaf and the fall of the hair in man, either from 
disease or the advance of life. It is, in both cases, advancing one 
step beyond Sprengel’s exhausted irritability, or rather Darwin's, 
from whom he no doubt borrowed it ;* for it actually accounts for the 
diminution of the irritability by the obstruction of the vessels carry- 
ing fluids. Our philosophy then is, that towards the decline of life, 
the hair feels the influence of the general obliteration that occurs in 
almost all the exterior vessels. It first ceases to be supplied with 
colouring matter, the internal pulp dies, the external part only re- 
mains, and the hair of the head turns grey or white; that of the 
beard and other parts follows. This Sosa: however, admits of 
innumerable varieties, according to the freshness or fulling off in 
individual constitutions. In some men it is observable at the age 
of thirty, and in rare cases even ten years earlier; in others at 
forty, fifty, or sixty. A multiplicity of causes, originating from 
the passions and affections of the mind, diseases, food, &c., will 
produce this premature old age, of the system, indicated by decay 
of the hair. 

At an uncertain period after the hair has become white, it falls 
off; then the small bag, which contained the root, is obliterated by 
degrees, and finally disappears. ‘‘ I have examined,” says M. 
Bichat, “‘ several bald heads minutely after death. The skin of 
the scalp was remarkably smooth on the internal surface, although 
it had been cleared of all fat and cellular substance ; not one of the 
numerous prolongations formed by the ducts can possibly be traced, 
after the hair they contained has been removed. I have also,” con- 
tinues M. Bichat, “ dissected a subject who had become completely 
bald, in consequenceof a putrid fever. In this subject, all the bulbs 
were left perfectly unimpaired; and, in the bottom of the bulbs 
even the rudiments of new hair were already observable.”+ There 
is a difference, therefore, it seems, between the fall of the hair in old 
age, and that proceeding from disease. In the former case every 
thing dies, because the vessels which produce the root cease to 
supply it with fluids ; whilst in the latter case, the hair only falls, 
and the bulb or root remains healthy. 

The different changes which the hair, the skin, and all the ex- 
terior organs of the body undergo by age, proceeds entirely from 
the laws that over-rule nourishment, and not from the action of ex- 
terior bodies upon these organs. This forms an important distinc- 
tion, between organic bodies and those which are inorganic. The 
latter have two different ways of wasting by the contact of exterior 
things: one mechanical, by rubbing, tearing, &c.: and another 
chemical, by combining with substances,—such, for instance, as air, 





* See Darwin’s Works, passim. + Bichat, Anatomie générale. 
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the divers principles of which admit of being combined in a thousand 
different ways, whence both its nature and that of the different forms 
it comes in contact with, are changed. All inorganic bodies grow 
old, in this sense of the word. Aftera certain time they lose their 
former appearance. Let us only observe our public buildings, stuffs 
of every description, paintings, engravings, grounds, metals, stones, 
&c., every thing in short which in the arts, manufactures, commerce, 
sciences, and necessaries of life, are composed of inert substances, 
whether these substances have never been animated, or having en- 
joyed life, could not exist without it, as the solid parts of the vege- 
table creation, the bones, horns, as well as the hair of animals, Xc. ; 
every thing in nature, in short, must ultimately bear the marks of 
the rude hand of time. Every thing grows superannuated—is 
stripped of its original lively appearance. Every thing outwardly 
decays, as well as inert organized bodies ; but, as the surrounding 
forms only have acted in respect to the former, the inward part has 
still retained its youth, when the exterior is already old, if we may 
be allowed such expressions. Thus, we find that the massy rock, 
the exterior of which, blackened by time, still retains inwardly the 
appearance it was possessed of in the very early days of the crea- 
tion ; internal organs, on the contrary, both in animals and vege- 
tables, will decay in the progress of time. Age stamps the internal 
as well as the external organs with marks of decay. Surrounding 
bodies act effectually upon us; they actually impair life, as it were, 
but they act as stimulants, by exhausting sensibility and contracti- 
bility, and not by combining from mechanical contact and friction. 
The tongue is sufficient to make this distinction obvious. At the 
sight of a new building, of a new dress, of a landscape newly 
painted, the expression of youth is never used. Why then do we 
say an old building, and old stuff, &c.? These expressions may 
a as metaphors, but they cannot possibly express a state similar 
y its nature, to that of an old animal, or an old plant. 

We have thus been able to trace a very close analogy between 
the fall of the leaf and the fall of the human hair; but in the case 
of cracked bark, and wrinkles in the skin, the analogy does not 
hold, in consequence of their different mode of growth and organi- 
zation. The roughness or smoothness of the bark of a tree does 
not indeed depend so much upon age, as upon shelter and exposure. 
In the interior of woods, trees are, for the most part, stately and 
upright, and their bark glossy and beautiful; whereas, in, open 
exposures they are generally stout, short, or twisted, with their 
bark thick, coarse, and furrowed deeply with cracks. The reason 
of this difference appears to be that, as trees in an open exposure 
increase more in girth than in height, the expanding wood dis- 
tends and cracks the bark, while those in forests grow tall rather 
than thick, and, of course, their growth has little influence on the 
bark. We shall extract the account which our authoress gives of 
this the more readily because she has subjoined two of the most 
curious facts on record, with regard to the growth of trees. 
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‘ Emily. — But if a fresh layer of bark grows every year, why is the bark 
so much thinner than the wood? I should have supposed that they would 
have been of equal dimensions ?” 

‘ Mrs. B.-—The outer coats of bark, when they become too hard to be 
further distended by the pressure of the internal layers, crack, and becom- 
ing thus exposed to the injury of the weather, fall off in pieces: it is this 
which produces the ruggedaess of the bark of some trees. In others, the 
rind, though smooth, peels off, after cracking, like that of the cherry, the 
birch, and particularly the plane-tree. Those trees whose external coat of 
bark is least liable to peel off, such as the oak and the elm, become more 
scarred and rugged, in proportion as the tree grows older, and is longer 
exposed to the action of air, water, insects, and parasitical plants; sooner 
or later these various causes effect the destruction of the outer bark; and 
the other layers, as they become external and exposed to the same sources 
of injury, experience, in due course of time, the same fate; whilst the 
layers of wood, being protected and sheltered by the bark, vegetate in 
security. 

’ Caroline.--Yet it is not uncommon to see the trunks of very old trees 
in a state of total decay, whilst the bark remains uninjured. 

‘ Mrs, B,—That is the case when the wood is, by any accidental circam- 
stances, exposed to the inclemencies of the weather, which it is not calculated 
to resist. This happens, sometimes, by the lopping or breaking off of large 
branches, considerable pieces of bark falling off, or any circumstance by 
which the rain can gain admittance to the wood. 

‘There are some trees whose bark is of so elastic and yielding a nature, 
that it does not harden for a considerable number of years. The bark of 
the cork tree, for instance (which is the part commonly called cork), does 
not begin to harden till after the age of seven years: care is taken to strip 
it off for the use of the arts before that period. ‘The bark of the plane-tree 
is, on the contrary, of so hard and inflexible a texture, that it cannot expand, 
but splits and fails off every season. ‘These two species of trees, the cork 
and the plane tree, form the two extremities in the scale of varieties of tex~- 
ture in the nature of bark. The cuticle or external coating of bark is not 
confined to the stems and branches, but spreads itself over the leaves, and 
every part of the surface of the plant which is of a green colour. 

‘ Emily.—But the bark of trees is not of a green colour, Mrs. B. ? 

‘ Mrs. B.—Recollect that the cuticle is an envelope, which lasts seldom 
more than atwelvemonth. In those parts of a plant which are of longer 
duration, such as the stem and branches of trees, the cuticle decays and 
peels off; and its place is supplied by the epidermis, a coating formed by 
the desiccation of the external part of the cellular tissue which has been 
left exposed to the air. The epidermis, therefore, is not green. 

_ ‘Aquatic plants form the only exception, these having, properly speak- 
ing, no epidermis, 

‘ If you pass a silver wire or blade completely through the bark of a 
tree, the new internal layers, as they are annually formed, will gradually 
push it outward, till at length the internal coat becoming external, the wire 
will fall off. 

‘ Caroline.—That is, no doubt, the cause why inscriptions on the bark 
of trees are, in the course of time, effaced: the new bark does not grow 
over them it is true, but growing under them, the inscription becomes dis- 
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tended, and when the bark gives way, it will most readily split and fall off 
where the inscription has already wounded it. 

‘Emily.—If, however, the inscription be made so deep as to penetrate the 
layers of wood, the new layers of bark, instead of injuring, will preserve it. 

* Caroline.—But of what use will be its preservation, whilst it is so buried 
as to be totally lost to the sight ? 

‘ Mrs. B.—Buried treasures are sometimes brought to light. Adamson 
relates, that, in visiting Cape Verdin the year 1748, he was struck by the 
venerable appearance of a tree, 50 feet in circumference. He recollected 
having read in some old voyages an account of an inscription made in a tree 
thus situated. No traces of such an inscription remained, but the positien 
of the tree having been accurately described, Adamson was induced to 
search for it by cutting into the tree, when, to his great satisfaction, he 
discovered the inscription entire, under no less a covering than three 
hundred layers of wood. 

‘ Caroline —Three hundred years, then, had elapsed since the inscription 
had been made! How much he must have been gratified by the dis- 
covery :—But did not this venerable tree suffer from such deep wounds? 

‘ Emily.—Probably not; for, according to the size of the tree, though 
he cut so deep, he was still far distant from the centre. 

‘ Mrs. B.—The centre is not the most dangerous part: on the contrary, 
the vital part of the stem is situated between the young layers of wood and 
those of the bark; or perhaps the vitality may be exclusively confined to 
the inner coat of the bark: for if the young layer of wood be destroyed by 
frost, the tree suffers but little; whilst, if the inner coat of bark be frozen, 
the plant infallibly perishes. In the trunk of a tree which has been cut 
down, it is very easy to trace the effect of frost on any layer that has been 
injured by it, the wood appearing withered and wrinkled. Mr. De Candolle 
observed a frost bitten part of this description in a tree cut down in the 
forest of Fontainbleau in the year 1800; and, by counting the superincum- 
bent layers of wood, he ascertained that it must have happened in the year 
1709, one which was remarkable for the severity of the frost.’—vol. i. 
pp- 54—59. 

Similar instances of the same description have been frequently 
observed and recorded, of substances sunk into the interior bark 
while it was young and soft, and afterwards covered over with new 
annual growths. Sir John Clark gives an account of the horn of 
a large deer which was found in the heart of an oak in Whinfield 
Park, Cumberland, fixed in the timber with large iron cramps, 
with which of course it had been at first fastened on the outside. 
(Phil. Trans. vol. xli. p. 448.) We are hence able to account for 
the occasional occurrence of beetles or other insects in the centre of 
a trunk, the animal having crept into an accidental cleft, and either 
died there, or been arrested and imprisoned by the secretion of the 
matter of the new inner bark, while in the torpitude of its aurelian 
state; and hence, also, the cause of the very wonderful phenome- 
non of frogs and toads being at times found in a like situation,— 
having in the same way been impacted in the hole or crack into 
which they had crept, by the glutinous fluid of the inner bark 
during sickness or a protracted winter sleep. Some of these are 
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_yund alive when the tree is cut down, deriving both air and nou- 
rishment enough from the surrounding vessels of the tree during 
their imprisonment. In the Memoirs of the Paris Academy, there 
is an example of a toad found in a tree, that was proved to be a 
century old.* 

In the case of wrinkles on the human skin, according as we ad- 
vance in age, the adhesion of the maternal surface of the skin to the 
parts subjacent, becomes much stronger; and the anatomist finds 
that more exertion is required to separate them. By degrees, 
wrinkles form upon the face. Joy and grief, operating in quick 
succession, are the most frequent causes of motions in the features 
of the infant, and are produced on every occasion, by the slightest 
causes. Now, the wrinkles formed upon the eye-lids by weeping, 
are more permanent, either because this affection is more frequent 
than smiling, or because the habitual winking adds to their natural 
motion, or again, because the parts contain less fat. As the in- 
fant is less inclined to smile than to weep, and its cheeks contain 
a redundant quantity of fat, the perpendicular wrinkles produced 
by the muscles of the face, which, in this motion, expand the fea- 
tures horizontally, are not so soon formed. The act of sucking, 
also, requires a contraction of the features, and opposes their for- 
mation. The wrinkles of the forehead are, likewise, slow in form- 
ing, owing to the motion of frowning, and contracting the eye- 
brows, being rare in the infant,—the age of innocence hardly 
admitting of being disturbed with the gloomy passions which pro- 
duce these motions. 

One of the chief causes of wrinkles arises from the obliteration 
of blood-vessels in old age, or in the premature advances of senilit 
from dissipation or disease: for wrinkles are not so much an indi- 
cation of years, as of the march of the constitution. It is palpably 
wrong, indeed, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, to reckon a 
person’s age by the number of years, rather than by the marks of 
decay, which cannot be mistaken. If we remark the countenance 
of any of our friends on recovering from a course of mercury, which 
some bilious disorder may have rendered indispensable, our strongest 
language cannot picture the haggard look, the hollow eye, the 
wasted cheek, the bloodless and wrinkled skin, and aged-like 
forms of those who, in the bloom of youth, or the prime of life, 
have been subjected to this infallible destroyer of beauty. 

Though one of the first marks of old age is a failure in the power 
of the stomach and liver, to prepare good blood from the food and 
drink taken for that purpose ; yet, it may be remarked that blood 
can be manufactured by the stomach and liver, and of the freshest 
and healthiest kind too; and yet may be, in a great measure, use- 
less, from the obstruction or obliteration of the blood vessels.— 
Now, this is precisely what happens in advanced years, or primi- 





* Memoires de |’ Academie des Sciences, Paris pour 1731, p. 24. 
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tive old age; for the fine hair-like blood vessels which branch off 
in every direction through the texture of the skin, become ob- 
structed and imperforate, and, consequently, the skin, not bein 
supplied with its nourishment of fresh blood, shrinks, withers, and 
becomes first sallow and then wrinkled. In such cases, when the 
smaller blood vessels are obstructed, the larger ones swell with the 
blood which cannot get vent, and this is the reason why we see old 
people’s veins swell, as on the back part of the hand. 

Another cause of wrinkles, of precisely the same kind, is, the 
obstruction of the small pipes, which convey moisture to the skin, 
to keep it smooth and soft. The little glands, also, or fountains 
which supply the moisture, are diminished, or dried up, in. conse- 
quence of being stinted in their supply of fresh blood, from which 
they manufacture, or filter, the moisture destined to soften the skin. 
It requires but small observation to remark, that the thin and 
meagre are more liable to wrinkles than the plump and corpulent. 
Embonpoint, indeed, is one of the best preservatives — wrinkles, 
properly so called, for though a certain kind of wrinkles are formed 
in this state of the system, they are very different from the dry, 
withered wrinkles of old age. 

There is nothing similar to embonpoint in plants, because they 
are not furnished, like animals, with the samesort of cellular tissue 
in which fat is deposited, There is, indeed, a cellular system in 
plants, but its use, so far as has hitherto been ascertained, consists 
of tubes open at both ends, and may, with more propriety be com- 
pared to the veins and arteries of animals. Some of these vessels 
assume the form of a necklace, their coats being, at intervals, 
drawn tight together, or strangulated, so as to appear to stop the 
passage of the fluid they contain. M. De Candolle, however, is 
of opinion that the sap neither passes through these cells, nor 
through the other vascular structure of the plant. It rises, he 
thinks, through the interstices which separate the different cells. 

‘ Emily.—It seems to me very extraordinary that the sap, which per- 
forms so essential a part in the economy of vegetation, should not flow 
freely through appropriate vessels, but be left to find its way as it can be- 
tween them. 

‘ Mrs. B.—The sap, when first pumped up by the roots, consists of little 
more than water, holding various crude materials in solution; it is, there- 
fore, more important that the regular organs should be reserved for its ela- 
ao and its conveyance after that process, to the several parts of the 

ant. 
Dia The third system of elementary organs is the trachete ; so called from 


their conveying air both to and from the plant: they are composed of very 
minute elastic spiral tubes. 


* Caroline.— But, surely, plants do not breathe, Mrs. B.? 

‘ Mrs. B.—Not precisely in the same manner that we do; but air is so 
essential an agent, both chemically and mechanically, in promoting their 
nourishment and growth, that it is scarcely less necessary to their existence 
than to that of animals. Indeed, it is the opinion of Professor de Candolle, 
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that the function of transmitting air is not confined to the trachew, but 
extends to the whole of the vascular system. 

: The whole of the vegetable kingdom consists of masses of these several 
elementary organs, with the exception of fungi, mosses, and lichens, whose 
vessels are all of a cellular form: they bave no vascular system whatever. 

‘ Emily.—That affords a strong argument against the passage of the 
sap through the vascular system. 

‘ Mrs. B.—Certainly ; tie fibres of plants are composed of collections 
of these vessels and cells closely connected together. The root and stem 
of plants consist of fibres: if you attempt to cut them transversely, you 
meet with considerable resistance, as you must force your way across the 
tubes, and break them; whilst, if you slit the wood longitudinally, you 
separate the vessels without breaking them, and have only to force your 
way through the elongated cellular tissue which connects them. 

‘ Emily.—The difference is very observable; but | wonder that the 
cells, being formed of a delicate membrane, are not squeezed and crushed 
to pieces in the stems of plants, especially when they become hard wood. 

* Mrs. B.—The cells, by the growth of the stem, are frequently drawn 
out of their original form, and elongated ; but the vascular system, which 
is of the greatest importance, is internal, and lodged in a bed of cellular 
integument, so that the pressure of the bark or surrounding parts is not 
sufficient to crush it. 

‘The layers of wood which you have noticed in the stem or branch of 
a tree cut transversely, consist of different zones of fibres, each the produce 
of one year’s growth, and separated by a coat of elongated cellular tissue, 
without which you could not well distinguish them. 

‘ The cuticle, which is the external skin or covering of the plant, consists 


of an expansion of the cellular tissue; and is furnished with pores for 
evaporation. —pp. 16—18. 


A subject of more general interest than any of the preceding, is 
presented to us in the effects produced by plants upon the air of the 
atmosphere ; and our authoress, from her superior knowledge of 
chemistry, has treated it with more spirit than some other parts of 


her subject, with which, she confesses her acquaintance is only 
recent. 


‘ This process, which in animals is performed by means of breathing 
atmospherical air, in vegetables is performed by the same air acting on 
the sap when it comes in contact with it at the stomas: the leaves may 
therefore be considered as the lungs or organs of respiration of plants. 

‘ Emily.—How curious! their stomas then are so many little breathing 
mouths. And does the oxygen of the atmospherical air carry off carbon 
from the sap, as it does from the chyle? 

‘ Mrs. B.—On the contrary, carbon or charcoal is the principal ingre- 
dient of wood and of all vegetable matters: the object to be aimed at is 
therefore to increase, instead of to diminish, the quantity contained in the 
sap; and the chemical process to which this fluid is submitted in the 
leaves, though analogous to that performed by the lungs, so far as it 
prepares the sap for being assimilated to the plant: is rather opposed to it, 
so far as regards its chemical results. 

‘We animals, the most favoured part of the creation, endowed with 
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the faculty of locomotion, require to be of a lighter structure than our 
tough woody neighbours who are attached to the soil; and, in order to 
move about with facility, it is necessary for us to disencumber ourselves 
of part of the carbon we consume in feeding on vegetables; and a man 
you know, exhales in breathing no less than 11 oz. of charcoal per day ; 
whilst the vegetable kingdom, far from suffering from excess hasten 
requires its store to be augmented. 

‘ Emily.—Ah! this is what I have heard spoken of as one of the most 
beautiful dispensations of Providence: the vegetable creation purifies the 
atmosphere, by absorbing the carbon with which it has been contaminated 
by the breath of animals. 

‘ Mrs. B.—Justso; but let us examine these wonders a little more 
narrowly, and trace the steps by which they were brought to light. 

Mr. Sennebier covered a plant which was growing in a pot of earth 
with a glass bell full of water; and, in the course of a few hours, found a 
quantity of air within the bell. Whence came this air? Did it proceed 
from the plant or the water in which it grew? He repeated the experiment 
with water which had been boiled, for the purpose of depriving it of its 
air, and in this instance no air was produced in the bell. 

‘ Caroline. —Of what nature was this air? 

‘ Mrs. B.—Dr. Priestley ascertained that it consisted of oxygen gas, 
and conceived that it was produced by the decomposition of the water, 
which, you know, is composed of oxygen and hydrogen; but then he 
could not understand why boiled or distilled water, which contains as 
much oxygen as rain or spring water in their natural state, should not 
produce this air in the glass bell. 

‘At length Mr. Sennebier, in the prosecution of his experiments, 
discovered the mysterious origin of this air to be in the carbonic acid, 
which water, in a natural state, always contains. I trust that you have 
not so far forgotten your lessons of chemistry, as not to recollect that 
carbonic acid is composed of oxygen and carbon: the plant absorbs this 
gaseous acid. It is decomposed in the leaves by the sun’s rays: the 
carbon, which it is essential to the plant to retain, is deposited; and 
within it the oxygen, which it does not require, flies off by the stomas. 

‘ Caroline.—Then the little vegetable mouths breathe out pure oxygen, 
and retain the carbon: this is just the reverse of the operation performed 
in the lungs. 

‘ Mrs. B.—You may prove this by a very neat experiment. Place two 
glass jars over the same water-bath, with a means of communication 
through the water; fill one of them with carbonic acid, and put a sprig 
of mint in the other. After some time, a vacuum will be produced in the 
upper part of the jar of carbonic acid; and a quantity of oxygen gas, 
corresponding exactly to the quantity of carbonic acid which has dis- 
appeared, will be found in the jar containing the sprig of mint. And this 
cannot be accounted for otherwise than by supposing, that the carbonic 
acid has been absorbed by the mint, decomposed by its leaves, the carbon 
retained, and the oxygen evaporated. 

*M. de Saussure has succeeded in measuring the quantity of carbon 
which plants thus acquire. He transplanted fourteen periwinkles into 
vases, seven of which he watered with distilled water, and the remaining 
seven with water in its natural state. After some days he analysed these 
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plants, and found that the former had not made any acquisition of carbon, 
whilst the latter had acquired a considerable addition of that substance; 
their wood being one-sixth heavier than that of the former. 

* Emily.—And the periwinkles, which had augmented in weight, had, 
| suppose, alone given out oxygen by their stomas. 

‘Mrs. B.—No doubt; but, in making these experiments, attention 
must be paid to expose the plants, not only to broad daylight, but, if 
possible to the full force of the sun’s rays; for the solar light is absolutely 
necessary to the process of decomposing the carbonic acid. During the 
night the vegetable laboratory is employed in a very different process; for, 
in the dark, plants absorb instead of exhaling oxygen. 

‘ Caroline. —You alarm me, Mrs. B. : this is a sort of Penelope’s labour, 
to destroy during the night the work done in the day. And how is the 
atmosphere to be purified by these means ? 

‘ Mrs. B.—It is true that this apparent inconsistency requires some 
explanation. You must observe, that the solid nutritive particles dissolved 
in the sap, whether of animal or vegetable origin, are combined with a 
considerable quantity of carbon. The sap therefore contains carbon in 
two states: in the one gaseous, combined with oxygen, and mixed with 
the water of the sap; in the other combined with different solid ingredients, 
but dissolved in the water of the sap. The carbonic acid, we have already 
observed, is decomposed in the leaves, the carbon is retained, and the 
oxygen thrown off; but what becomes of the carbon contained in the 
animal and vegetable matter which the sap holds in solution ? 

‘ Caroline.-- -1 suppose it is assimilated to the substance of the plant, 
together with the other nutritive ingredients which the sap holds in so- 
lution, 

‘ Mrs. B.—No, that cannot be; for, in order to render carbon fit to be 
assimilated, it appears to be necessary that it should previously be com- 
bined with oxygen, and afterwards separated from it. 

‘ Caroline.—Is there not something paradoxical in this? How can it 
be necessary that the carbon should be combined with oxygen, merely for 
the purpose of being separated from it? 

‘ Mrs. B.—It is very possible that this chemical process may produce 
a more minute subdivision of the particles than any mechanical operation 
could effect, and thus prepare it for being assimilated to the plant. 

* Caroline.—Oh, then, now I guess it. During the night the leaves 
absorb oxygen, to combine with this carbon, and convert it into carbonic 
acid; and, when the sun rises, this acid is decomposed, the carbon depo- 
sited in a state fit to be assimilated, and the oxygen escapes. 

‘ Mrs. B.—You are right; and as the decomposition of the carbonic 
acid, which existed in that state in the sap, takes place at the same time, 
these two operations, being both similar and simultaneous, are confounded 
together. But, so far as regards the purification of the atmosphere, it is 
necessary to distinguish them; for, in the first instance, the oxygen ex- 
haled is a mere restoration to the atmosphere of oxygen, which had been 
taken from it during the night; whilst, in the latter, the oxygen evolved, 
being drawn from the soil with the sap, is so much clear gain to the 
atmosphere, ; 

‘ Caroline—Well, 1 breathe freely again, since I know that the atmo- 
sphere positively acquires oxygen from the vegetable kingdom. The por- 
tion absorbed during the night, I suppose, is but inconsiderable, 
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‘ Mrs. B.—Not so trifling as you seem to imagine; but, since the whole 
quantity is restored to the atmosphere during the day, you need not ap- 
prehend any dangerous results from its abundance. The Stapadra, the 
plant which absorbs least, takes in a quantity nearly equal to its own 
volume during a night; and the apricot-tree, which is at the other ex- 
tremity of the scale, absorbs eight times its own volume of oxygen gas. 

‘Succulent plants absorb the least, having the fewest stomas; and, 
after them, plants which grow in marshes; then evergreens; and, finally, 
those plants which shed their leaves in autumn absorb the greatest 
quantity. 

‘ Emily.—It is this, 1 suppose, which renders it unwholesome to keep 
plants in a bedchamber. 

‘ Mrs, B.—It is; but, besides this, I should tell you that those parts of 
plants which are not green, such as the brown stems and branches of a 
tree, and also the flowers, absorb oxygen both night and day, but in such 
very minute quantities, as not sensibly to deteriorate the air. 

‘ Let me hear, now, if you can recapitulate the substance of our con- 
versation. 

‘ Emily.—The sap rises in plants through different channels; that 
which is destined for the nourishment of buds, in shoots of the first year, 
passes near the pith, and is thence conveyed by appropriate vessels through 
the wood to the buds; that which isto feed the plant in general, rises 
through the alburnum, and is elaborated in the leaves. 

‘ Mrs. B.—Very well: and in what does this elaboration consist, 
Caroline ? 

* Caroline.—lIn preparing the sap to be assimilated to the plant by 
evaporating great part of the water, and increasing the quantity of carbon. 
The sap contains carbon in two states: first, in that of carbonic acid; 
secondly, combined in animal and vegetable matter. In the first state 
the sun’s rays decompose the acid, the carbon is deposited, and the oxygen 
which flies off purifies the atmosphere; in the second state, oxygen is 
absorbed during the night, and combines with the carbon, with which it 
forms carbonic acid; this, during the day, is decomposed, and the oxygen 
restored to the atmosphere. Thus vegetation serves as a counterpoise to 
the deleterious effect of the respiration of animals. 

‘ Emily.—And should we not add to the contamination of the air by 
combustion, Mrs, B.? for oxygen is also absorbed in that process. — 

‘ Caroline.—The air of a forest must then be much more wholesome 
than that of a town, where so many human beings and animals are con- 
tinually breathing out carbonic acid, and where such numberless combus- 
tions are robbing the atmosphere of oxygen. 

‘ Mrs. B.—No; the constant motion of the air so rapidly restores the 
equilibrium, that it has been found, by the most accurate chemical expe- 
riments, that the air of a crowded city contained precisely the same quan- 
tity of oxygen as the finest air of the country. I do not mean tw say that 
the atmosphere is not more impure and unwholesome in a large town; 
but this arises from the smoke, and variety of exhalations, which do not 
circulate so rapidly as the oxygen gas. 

‘ The air in a forest is, on the other hand, far from being considered as 
healthy; the trees impede the circulation. more than the houses in a town, 
the latter being, in some measure, ventilated by the currents of air which 
flow through the streets. 
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‘Caroline. But, then, consider the pure breath of the green leaves in 
a forest. Py 
‘ Mrs. B.—The exhalations arising from the stagnant waters, and the 
putrefaction of the dead leaves which remain floating in the confined air, 


more than counterbalance that advantage, and render a dense forest an 
unwholesome spot to inhabit.’—vol. i. pp. 102—111. 


We may remark here that the exhalation of oxygen gas is 
closely connected with a remarkable property of leaves, namely, 
their green colour. As this colour in the rainbow stands exactly 
in the middle, between the two outermost tints, the red and the 
violet ; and as it is bounded on the one side by the yellow and on the 
other by the blue,—as all experiments further show that the red 
and yellow tints are more of an oxygenous, and the blue and violet 
more of a hydrogenous nature,—it is extremely probable, that the 
green colour is the effect of a neutralization between the two 
extreme colours; or that it arises, when the light has attracted 
exactly as much oxygen as was required by the hydrogen and 
carbon which remained. And this theory seems to be confirmed 
by the following observation. All plants, so long as they are with- 
drawn from the light of the sun, are of a pale yellow colour, and 
regain this same hue when, as in the instance of the endive and 
cardoon, they have been covered with earth and blanched. In this 
condition, they are rich in oxydised juice, as their sweet taste and 
the tenderness of their parts show. Besides, these blanched plants 
give out nothing but carbonic acid, water, saccharine matter, and 
mucilage. As soon, however, as the light of the sun has called 
forth the proper activity of the plant, it empties its superfluous 
oxygen, and forms those partly resinous, partly oily, substances 
which we find connected with the green colouring matter, The 
green colouring matter evinces its resinous nature by this circum- 
stance, that it dissolves completely in spirits of wine; but as it is 
not deposited by water from its solution, but continuing mixed 
with it gives out a very nauseous hepatic smell, it is likely that 
azota goes also to the composition of this green colouring matter. 
We shall only notice further, that a higher degree of vital activity 
in leaves, awakened by the light of the sun, often produces a blue 
colour from the green. In this case there is probably an excess of 
hydrogen above carbon, as the putrefactive fermentation of wood 
and indigo, which is encouraged for the production of the bluecolour, 
seems toshow. The blue colour of woad and indigo, passes again, 
with mineral acids, into green, and lastly, into yellow. Decayed and 
falling leaves are yellow and red, because the oxygen remains in 
them after the vital activity is gone. 

_ The part of the work which refers to gardening and agriculture, 
is by far the best executed and the most interesting, being less en- 
cumbered by technicalities and minutie, difficult to undetstand, 
which abound in the botanical and physiological portion, beyond 
any other work on the subject, pretending to a popular character, 
which we have met with. We are the more disappointed in this, 
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that the highly accomplished authoress (Mrs. Marcet) has, in her 
former works, very much simplified her style, or avoided technical 
language. That we do not censure, without good cause, some of the 
preceding extracts will show ; but none of these are so bad as other 
parts of the work. For example, 


‘ The properties of plants may be separated into two classes ; first, those 
which of om to their structure ; such as their elasticity, their hygrometric 
power: these properties may continue after death. Secondly, those 
which relate to their vitality; such as contractibility : which, consequently, 
can exist only in the living state. 

‘ The organs of vegetables are all composed of a membraneous tissue, 
which pervades the whole of the plant.’—vol.i. p. 14. 

Again, 

‘ Another little leaf, which adheres so closely to the germ as to form 
the coating of the seed itself: it is called the Spermoderm, from two 
Greek words, sperma, signifying seed, and derma, skin. 

‘ The spermoderm, like the pericarp, is composed of three coats. 

‘ Emily.—Derived, no doubt, from the two surfaces, and the pabulum of 
the leaf, of which it is formed. 

‘ Mrs. B.—Precisely. The external skin, called Testa, or cuticle, 
corresponds with theepicarp ; thecellular coating, denominated Mesosperm, 
with the mesocarp; and the internal skin, called Endopleura, represents 

the endocarp. 

‘When this leaf first shoots, it is hollow, and contains a nutritive juice 
called Amnios: the germ attached to its axilla, when fructified, begins to 
absorb this fluid: it takes the name of embryo.’—vol. ii. pp. 83—84. 


We humbly submit that many of these terms are altogether use- 
less in a work of this kind, and can only serve to puzzle and repel 
young or general readers, for whom it is designed. We gladly 
turn to a more intelligible part of the book. 


‘ Mrs. B.—The Belgic peasantry are nearly as well versed in agriculture 
as the learned of other countries. Their soil is in a great measure the 
work of art, man having taken possession of it before Nature had com- 
pleted its formation. 

‘ Caroline.—Nor does it appear that the art of man has yet finished it; 
for though the cultivated parts yield such rich crops, an extensive sandy 
desert, called the Campine, still remains on the confines of Belgium and 
Holland. 

‘ Mrs. B.—True ; but cultivation advances with gigantic strides across 
the arid waste. The mode by which the husbandman commences the 
process of fertilization in these sterile plains is by sowing Genet or Broom, 
which grows up in bushes, the roots of which confine the soil, and give it 
sufficient stability to enable him to sow pines with advantage. These are 
followed by Acacias: the branching roots of which, stretching out in 
various directions, and interwoven together, sustain the soil, as it were, in 
osier baskets. But it is not until this succession of forests have flourished 
and decayed that the soil, enriched by their remains, becomes fit for general 
culture. 

‘ Emily.—This, then, is the work of a long course of years? 

‘ Mrs. B.— Certainly ; but still the formation of the soil is rapid, in 
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comparison of what it would have been, if left to be completed by the 
cradual agency of Nature, who is enabled to prolong her operations beyond 
the period of our transitory existence, and is therefore less impatient to 
accomplish her task, We are justified, however, in taking it out of her 
hands, if we can produce the effect more rapidly. The sand-hills, which 
are, in many places, formed on the sea-coast, owe their origin to sand 
thrown up by the high tide, and which, abandoned by the receding waters, 
dries, and is carried by the wind farther inland, and out of the reach of 
successive tides. The sand-hills formed in the vicinity of Bourdeaux, for- 
merly threatened the destruction of the adjacent country: it was calcu- 
lated that no less than seventeen villages would be overwhelmed by them 
in the course of a century; when M. Bremontier was so fortunate as to 
discover a means of averting this danger. Observing that sand thus thrown 
up was not devoid of moisture, he scattered over it the seeds of broom and 
of maritime pine ; and, in order to prevent their being swept away by the 
wind, he covered them with brambles and branches of underwood. The 
seed sprouted ; the broom first rose above ground, and some time after the 
young pines appeared : the latter, however, made but little progress, seem- 
ing to be choked by the rapid growth of the broom; yet in the course of 
a few years the pines gained the ascendancy, and drove their antagonists 
from the field; or rather, I should say, like true cannibals, after destroying 
the enemy, they fed upon their remains. 

‘In the course of time it became necessary to thin this vigorous forest of 
pines; and their branches served to shelter the seed scattered on neigh- 
bouring sand-hills. 

‘ Caroline.—I recollect reading in Withering, that the Arundo arenaria, 
or sea-matweed, which grows only in the very driest sand on the sea- 
shore, prevents the wind from dispersing the sand over the adjoining fields. 
The Dutch have very probably known and profited by this fact.’—vol. i. 
229—232. 

We had lately an opportunity of witnessing that the Dutch do 
profit by this. On the sand-hinds, facing the sea, near the Hague, 
the arundo arenariais planted in clumps, at about a foot distance, and 
regular rows of these clumps are extended along the beach for 
miles, binding the loose sands with their long tenacious roots, 
while the stems prevent the winds from carrying off the sand imme- 
diately around them. 





Art. I11.— William Tell, a Play translated from the German of Schiller. 
With illustrative notes. Svo. pp.212. London : Edward Bull, Holles 
Street. 1829. 


Tue task, of which we now display the result, is one that has 
occupied us during some months of the last quarter, and, indeed, 
more pleasurably than most of our critical labours. If we have, 
for our animadversion, abortive efforts which we lament, presump- 
tuous ignorance which we are bound to chastise, and various im- 
portant omissions, the removal of which we have to urge anxiously, 
there are also instances of triumph over difficulties which no mean 
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talent could have accomplished, and of merit which has not yet 
received from any quarter the wee to which it is entitled. We 
can cordially congratulate the English admirers of Schiller, upon 
the large portion of his mature works that have now been so verna- 
cularised, as to give ideas not altogether false and inadequate of 
their scope and character. We are constrained to make compari- 
sons which, we hope, will not be odious—but instructive. From 
the various materials that have come before us in this survey, 
we think a new Theory of Translation might be elaborated and co- 
piously illustrated, more entertaining than the weighty octavo 
essays given to the world on this subject, by the shrewd and well- 
informed biographer of the author of the “ Elements of Criti- 
cism,” we hardly need add, we mean the late Alexander Fraser 
Tytler, titular Lord Woodhouselee. We do not think there 
can be a single principle in the art of rendering a work writ- 
ten in one language into another, of which the volumes we are 
about to notice would not supply both meritorious and blame- 
worthy examples. Except in cases where there is a very gross and 
palpable deficiency in the requisite attainments of a translator, we 
shall henceforth be very hard of belief when we are told of the su- 
periority of any one translation of a work to other rival efforts. We 
have, we believe, about ten distinct and entire versions of the 
Satires of Juvenal, and nearly as many of Persius. 

Let the question be asked in any literary company, which of these 
metrical versions is the best? and the answers will be as various 
as the names of the translators. Some say that Dryden remains 
the best, others prefer the quaint rhymes of Stapylton, and Holyday 
who preceded him. Many will hear of none but Gifford, whose 
temper was of so morose a kind as to deepen the bitterness even of 
this Roman Satirist ; and not a few will triumphantly refer to the 
nervous version of Mr Hodgson, and affirm that it is superior to 
those of all his competitors, hardly excepting even the very elegant 
attempt of Mr. Marsh; Dr. Badham, also, has his champions. 
Sophists might easily prove, in their way, that any one of these is 
best or worst, by selecting from them, severally, the most success- 
fully or unsuccessfully rendered passages. We wish to act fairly to 
the translators of Schiller; and, therefore, quote and put in con- 
trast parts which will manifest, alternately, the superiority and 
inferiority of each of them. Our observations will be chiefly con- 
fined to the more mature works of the German Poet. To speak 
largely of “ Wallenstein” would now be needless, with reference even 
to the mere English reaaer. The original edition of Mr. Coleridge's 
masterly version of this great histcrical drama, had become so scarce, 
that a gentleman of no mean abilities, who could not even obtain a 
sight of it, was tempted to make another translation from a later 
and more complete copy of the original. It is no slight praise to 
say, that it was a failure only in comparison with Mr. Coleridge’s, 
and that it bas many distinct and peculiar merits. 
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The eall for a reprint of the previous translation was so strong, 
that a spirited publisher ventured to annex it to the ‘‘ Poetical 
Works of S. T. Coleridge,” of which it constituted the entire third 
volume. The whole impression was soon exhausted; a second 
appeared, which, we apprehend, will, ere long, be followed by 
another. Perhaps a magnanimous unwillingness to hurt the sub- 
sequent translator, induced Mr. Coleridge to refrain from incorpo- 
rating the additions which Schiller afterwards made to his Wallen- 
stein. The public have been gainers by the result, and therefore 
we will make no complaint. 

It is well known that Schiller was led to make this choice of 
subject by his study of the periods which began with the landing 
of Gustavus of Sweden in Germany, and ended with the Peace of 
Westphalia; and that he employed himself in writing the “ His- 
tory of The thirty years War,” which established the indepen- 
dence of many states in the north of Germany. Lieutenant 
Blaquier’s translation of this has been properly superseded by a 
more correct and elegant version from the hand of Mr. George 
Moir, of Edinburgh, who, in fact, also made the second translation 
of the ** Wallenstein,” which we have just alluded to. We have 
heard praise of another version of this History by Mr. J. M. Duncan, 
which we can believe to be well-grounded ; but not having seen it 
we are unable to give it such high and decided praise, as we grate- 
fully bestow on Mr. Moir’s performance. 

We should be glad to see the Narrative of the Netherland revolt 
against the tyranny of Spain, also in English, and we would not 
fail to make honorary mention of him who might transfuse it 
worthily. Some new, but injudicious, attempts to translate lyrical 
portions of ** Wallenstein” will be hereafter noticed, but we shall not 
now take any pains to prove that it isa very powerful work, which 
deserves all the admiration that has ever been expressed for it, be- 
cause we apprehend that the task would be a superfluous one. 
So many convictions have been already engendered, as to leave no 
room for anxiety about its reputation in Britain. 

“‘ Mary Stuart’ has been twice translated; by Mr. Mellish, the 
British Consul at Hamburgh, and twenty years afterwards by Mr. 
Salvin of Newcastle; both versions are good. Mr. Mellish’s is 
more idiomatic in style; Mr. Salvin’s more classical: in a former 
series of this work a wish was expressed that Mr. Salvin had em- 
ployed himself on the “ Wilhelm Tell,” rather than on a second 
version of a Drama which had already been adequately Anglicized. 
We owe him, exclusively, thanks for the tragedy of the “‘ Maid of 
Orleans,” to which he has done justice. We think that he would do 
well to undertake the ‘‘ Bride of Messina,” which has not yet been 
attempted by any English writer. 

Of “ Wilhelm Tell,” a very good translation appeared at Man- 
chester in 1825.* We have inquired who executed the task, and we 


* Published in London by Hurst, Kobinson, and Co. 
VOL. XII. 2.1 
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learn that it was Mr. Robinson, a gentleman residing in the town in 
which it was printed. Within the last two months another version 
of this Drama has been published in London, accompanied with 
‘ illustrative notes.’ The translator declares in his preface that his 
‘ sole motive has been a wish to make the English reader acquainted 
with one of the best of Schiller’s productions, and one which, strange 
to say, has not, as far as he can learn, yet appeared in the English 
language.’ Numerous specimens of his performance would com- 
pletely shew, that the extent of his appropriate bibliographic infor- 
mation, is on a par with his command of the diction fitted to repre- 
sent the melodious verses and the elevated declamation of Schiller. 
The German poet regarded the wise precept, “‘ Be thou familiar but 
by no means vulgar,” in the dialogues of his commonest characters ; 
the recent translator of William Tell has not chosen to respect the 
exhortation ; he renders ‘‘ Schmuckes Vieh,” which Mr. Robinson 
interprets ‘‘ handsome kine,” by a phrase not common, we believe, 
except among cattle dealers, i. e. “‘ likely beasts.” In the first scene 
Conrad Baumgarten, who had mortally wounded Wolfenschiessen, 
the imperial bailiff or Seneschal at Rossberg, is represented fleeing 
the pursuit of the horsemen sent by Landenberger, the Governor 
of Unterwald. He tells indignantly the story of the insult which the 
base Wolfenschiessen had attempted. Kuoni, the herdsman, asks 
him if the Bailiff had actually injured him. Conrad replied, 
‘“* Dass er sein bos Gelusteu nicht vollbracht, 
Hat Gott und meine gute Axt verhiitet.” 
(Schiller’s Werke Band. 8. p. 160. Cotta’s Edit.) 


In the earlier translation (p. 6) this is unexceptionably rendered 
by these lines— 
‘ That he did not fulfil his bad intent 
Have righteous Heaven and this good axe prevented. 
The following passage is more elegant than most of those in the 
new translation, but we think undeserving of preference. 


‘ He did not consummate his vile intent, 
Thanks be to God and my good axe for that !’—-p. 7. 


When William Tell appears with his cross bow, he asks: 


* Who is the man that here entreats assistance.’ 
(Robinson’s translation, p. 9.) 


No very great skill was required to make these words equal in 
our language to the original, but it seems to us that there is 
awkwardness in the recent version. 


‘ Tell.— What man is that imploring there for help” 
p- 10. Translation of 1829. 


After Conrad Baumgarten’s escape, the horsemen arrive, and 


accuse those who were on the spot of having aided his flight. 


‘First Horseman (to the Herdsman and Fisher.) 
"Twas you that helped him 
And you shall smart for't.’—p. 13. Translation of 1829 
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Surely that is not the Lie 3 the translator was con- 
strained to use from a regard to fidelity ; or that which he would 
have selected if under the guidance of good taste. Instances of 
vulgar and inadequate expression might be quoted in great num- 
bers from every act:—the three songs of the ‘ Fisher Boy,’ the 
‘Shepherd,’ and the, ‘ Hunter of the Alps,’ with which the play 
commences, are bad throughout; but as the third of them is the 
one which suffers least by his process, and as it is also that which 
Mr. Robinson has rendered less fortunately than the others, we 


will contrast it with the best lyrical effort of his competitor. 
‘ Cuamors HuNTER (appearing on the top of the cliff.) 
‘ When it thunders on high, and the mountain bridge shakes, 
Undismay'd the bold hunter his dizzy path takes. 
He daringly strides o’er 
The icy-bound plain, 
Where spring ne’er can flourish, 
Nor verdure e’er reign. 
All under his feet is a wide misty sea, 
Which shuts from his sight where man’s dwelling may be. 
Save when, through a rent 
In the clouds, is reveal’d, 
Deep under their billows, 
The green of the field.’— 
Translation of William Tell, pp. 2, 3. London, 1829. 


Here follows the Manchester version, which we leave our readers 

to compare with that just inserted, or with the German original. 

‘HuNTER OF THE ALPs (appears opposite on the top of the cliffs. 

‘ The heights are thundering, and trembles the bridge, 

But nought scares the hunter on yon dizzy ridge : 

O’er mountains of ice 

Undaunted he goes, 

Where spring never blossoms, 

And flower never blows. 
Below him an ocean of mist from his ken 
Conceals in its darkness the dwellings of men ; 

* Thro’ the rents of clouds only 

The dim world ig seen, 

Deep under the vapour 

The vallies of green.’—pp. 2, 3. 

The first scene of the third act introduces the two sons of 
the hero, Walter and William Tell; the boys are manifesting. 
their hereditary and almost instinctive attachment to the weapon 
which their father used with unequalled skill. Walter’s cordial 
admiration of the life of an Alpine hunter, and his emulous spirit, 
are expressed in a song which Schiller ascribes to him. 

‘Act III, Scene L—A court before Tell’s house. 

Tell is seen occupied with a carpenter’s are—Hedwig in household affairs, 
—Walter and William are busy in the back-ground, playing with @ 
small crosé-bow. 

2L2 
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* Walter [singing.]| 
Over bill and valley 
Girt to chase his prey, 
Springs the hunter fort 
To hail the opening day. 
As the imperial eagle 
King in heaven we see, 
Lord of glen and mountain, 
Roves the hunter free. 
His the widest circuit, 
Where his arrows fly ; 
All that bounds before him, 
All that cleaves the sky.’ 
[ Comes running on.—p. 81. 
Robinson’s Translation, 1829, 

We can truly affirm that this is more faithful than the corres- 
ponding portion of the subsequent translation; and it would be 
an easy, but also a superfluous task, to show, by commenting on 
every line of each, that it has some other advantages; these will 
be perceived by every one who knows what poetry is. ‘ Look here 
on this translation and on this!” 

* Act. IlI.—Scenr I. 

The court-yard of Tell’s house. He is occupied with a carpenter’s aze, 
and Hepwic with household work. Water and WILHELM are in 
the back-ground playing with a small cross-bow. 

‘ WaLTER (singing.) 

With arrow and bow 

Must the hunter away, 
Over mountain and dale, 

At the dawning of day. 
Though the vulture be king 
* Of the region of air, 
Yet the Hunter below 

Hath a kingdom as fair. 
He’s monarch of space, 

And whate’er through it flies, 
And all that his arrow 

Strikes down is his prize. 

[Comes forward skipping. ]’ 
William Tell, translated 1829, p. 88. 

After William Tell has killed Gessler, the Austrian Governor, 
Schiller introduces six ‘ Barmherzige Briider,’ (‘ Brothers of Mercy’) 
who sing a very beautiful dirge on the deceased Ruler. 

The disparity between the rival works is no where more apparent 
than here. The funeral hymn, which in the hands of the one is 
dignified, harmonious, and animated, becomes, under the manage- 
ment of our adventurous re-translator, doggrel, such as would be 
—— endured among the most illiterate attendants on an itinerant 
preacher.* . 


* See the translation published in 1825, p. 161, and that of 1829, p.166. 
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We should contradict ourselves, and wrong the subject of our 
criticism, if we were not to admit that, in some parts, he excels 
his predecessor. Equity requires that examples should be adduced 
which qualify the severity of our verdict, though they do not re- 
verse it. Dr. Johnson has observed, “there are happy days, but 
no happy lives,” and we may say that the work we have been 
obliged to condemn, has many good lines, though it does not con- 
tain any one scene which merits entire approbation. We have not 
thought it necessary to analyse the Drama of William Tell, or to 
describe the principal characters of it, because it has been alread 
done by Madame de Stael, in a work which is accessible to eve 
one*. For the same reason, we have disregarded the order of 
occurrence in our quotations. They who have read the play in 
any shape, never can forget the affectionate address of Gertrude to 
her husband Stauffacher, when she perceives that his mind is bur- 
thened. The conversation ensuing occupies the whole of the 
second act; it cannot fail to delight those who are susceptible of 
pleasure from delineations of the working of the nobler feelings of 
the human heart. The anxieties of conjugal attachment have never 
been better pourtrayed than in this implied character of the tender 
and resolute Gertrude. We can only quote the exordium, and 
assure our readers that the sequel increases in interest, 


‘(SrauFFACHER seats himself sorrowfully on a bench under the lime tree. 
GERTRUDE, his wife, enters and finds him there. She places herself 
beside him, and after a moment's pause, breaks silence. 


* Ger.—So serious, my husband? Scarce I know thee. 
For many a day I’ve silently remark’d 
Thy forehead furrow’d, as in gloomy thought. 
Some silent sorrow presses on thy heart. 
Come, trust me with it—me, thine own true wife ; 
Here I demand my half of thy affliction. 
[He takes her hand, and is silent. 
What can oppress thy heart? Oh, tell it me! 
Blest is thy industry. Thy fortune flourishes. 
Full are thy barns, thy herds are numerous. 
Thy breed of steeds, so sleek and so well nurtur’d, 
Are brought in safety, from the mountains, home 
To winter in their well appointed stalls.- 
There stands thy house upon a noble scite, 
Ali newly built with trunks of goodly trees, 
Ranged orderly and artfully together, 
Where many a glistening window speaks of home : 
With chequered scutcheons is it painted o'er, 
And sage inscriptions, which the traveller 
Stops to peruse, and marvels o'er their meaning.’—- 
Translation of 1829.—p. 15. 


The lines which we have put in italics are close to the original, 
enake 





* De L’Allegmagne. Second Partie. . Chapitre 20. 
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more so than the corresponding ones in the earlier version. We 
also think them, poetically, more expressive, which is all the 
praise that a translator need endeavour to deserve. -.Mr. Robinson’s 
words here follow ; they will account for, and, perhaps, justify us in 
not assigning the superiority to him in this instance, 


* Stauffacher sits down gloomily on the bench under the lime-tree, where 
he isfound by Gertrude, who observes him for some time in silence. 


Gertrude.—So serious, my friend! I scarcely know thee. 
For many a day I have remark’d in silence, 
How dark reflection furrows o’er thy brow. 
Some silent sorrow presses on thy heart : 
Trust et to me—I am thy faithful wife, 
And well may claim my portion of thy sorrows. 
[He gives her his hand, but is silent. 
What can afflict thy bosom? let me know it! 
Bless‘d is thy labour, prosperous are thy fortunes, 
Full are thy stores, complete the herds of cattle, 
Of strong and well-fed horses a sleek train 
Is from the mountains happily return’d, 
To winter in their warm convenient stalls. 
There stands thy house, rich as a nobleman’s, 
Of handsome and substantial timber built, 
Newly repair’d, and artfully dispos’d : 
Its glancing windows speak of inward comfort, 
With various coats of arms ’tis painted o’er, 
And with wise proverbs, which the wanderer 
Remains to ponder, and admires their sense.’—pp. 13, 14. 
Translation of 1825. 

Other specimens of verses, which have been less happily rendered 
by the earlier than by the later translator, might be easily brought 
forward, but the proportion they bear to the contrary instances is 
so small, that our decision is not essentially affected by them. 

In conclusion, we would exhort our much-rebuked translator from 
any further attempts of the kind till he shall, by many years of 
study, have sufficiently mastered the appropriate vernacular dic- 
tion ; if he has already laboured with that object in view, and if 
these are the best results of his diligence, he has mistaken his voca- 
tion, and ought to abandon it for some distinct and less arduous 
undertaking. We think he might be of service to many of our 
contemporaries, if he were to translate into English some of the many 
German prose works which are valuable for the profound informa- 
tion they contain. 

From the historical notes attached to this ‘ William Tell,’ and 
which render it more bulky, and in one respect more valuable than 
Mr. Robinson’s, which has no such accompaniment, we are inclined 
to suspect that the compiler is well read in modern history, and no 
stranger to those German books, in which alone the student can 
find ample information respecting the affairs of Europe, during 
many important periods. Our language is without any satisfactory 
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general account of human wage since the time of Charle- 
magne. Dr. Russel’s compilation * does not now satisfy any one. 
The very able work of Dr.Schlossert, the present Professor of 
History at Heidelberg, would supply a chasm which ought not to 
have remained so long a reproach to us, and gain a respectable 
reputation for him who might, in a clear and unpretending style, 
make its contents accessible to Englishmen. 

If hereafter, in this form (or in any other that he may choose), 
our unsuccessful transplanter of a northern drama into the English 
soil, should use his knowledge of the German tongue for the in- 
struction of his countrymen, we shall be eager to congratulate him 
upon the judicious application of his talents, and the literary world 
upon the valuable member, who has been made such by the whole- 
some severity of our recent animadversions, 

With one more observation, we finish our account of the play 
which makes the Swiss patriot its hero. The dramatic is only one, 
out of many forms, in which admiration of him has been poetically 
and fervidly expressed. No man with with less industry than 
Jorden, the author of the ‘‘ Lexicon of German Poets and Prose 
Writers,” (whica enumerates all the critiques upon, and transla- 
tions of, every work of every writer who is honoured with a sepa- 
rate article in his book), could pretend even to mention the various 
odes, stanzas, &c., which celebrate his great qualities. Among 
the best of them,t is Stollery’s Poem on ‘“ Tell’s Birth Place,” 
which has been improved in English by one who has so much of 
fellow-feeling with those who venerate the memory of the Liberator 
of Switzerland, that in an eulogistic Ode to the Duchess of 
Devonshire||, he makes it the chief ground of his praise, that she 
had felt and expressed joy on approaching the spot 

‘ Where Tell directed the avenging Dart, 


With well-strung arm, that first preserved his child, 
Then aimed the arrow at the tyrant’s heart.’ 





Art. 1V.—The Picture: of Australia: exhibiting New Holland, Van 
Diemen’s Land, and all the Settlements, from the first at Sydney to 
the last at the Swan River. Loudon: Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 
1829, 


To a philosophical observer of human nature, no spectacle can be 
more interesting than the settlement of new colonies in a savage 
country. It renews before our eyes those striking scenes which 
the historians of the early ages of the world describe with so much 
eloquent simplicity, and exemplifies the manner in which the seeds 
of mighty nations have been scattered over the earth. We behold 
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an adventurous little band of human beings, bearing away from the 
great mass of civilized men, a spark of the fire of science, as Pro- 
metheus bore the first fire from heaven, to foster it and nurse it into 
a flame in the wilderness. Philosophy, government, and laws, 
and the polite and the useful arts, engraven in the minds of a few 
bold men, appear to be transformed into merchandise, and are 
carried into new lands to be multiplied and expanded, until they 
cause all the blessings of social life to spring up and flourish in their 
new seats. Religion, too, the mother of all the sciences, accom- 
panies the adventurers, and guarantees their happiness, enjoying in 
prophetic anticipation the sight of the thousand altars which are 
to spring up amid the haunts of the godless savage; and the holy 
chaunts, and grateful anthems, which are to peal in the ears of 
nations now slumbering in the loins of our contemporaries. 

In another point of view, also, the colonizing of a wild country 
is an object of the highest interest. It brings into startling con- 
trast the civilized and the savage man ; the man teeming with ideas, 
with schemes of conquest, of ambition, or of virtue ; and the poor 
human being, scarcely deserving the name, whose intellect is still 
more weak, and naked, and wretched than his body. It shows us, 
too, we regretfully confess, how difficult a task it 1s to make these 
heterogeneous elements amalgamate ; and proves that, of the two, 
the creature of civilization possesses more of the repulsive qualities 
even than the savage. The proper result of this approximation can 
only be conjectured, as it cannot, in the regular course of events, 
be arrived at in our days; but it is to be feared that a remnant only 
of the wild tribes of the earth will be preserved ; and that the world 
will be cultivated by civilized men, only in proportion as the savage 
inhabitants of it are exterminated. 

Into the philosophical consideration of this question, however, 
we have now neither space nor inclination to enter: the subject 
immediately before us is the history of the colonization of New 
South Wales, or, more properly, of Australia. The work now 
before us, though rather cleverly got up, is strikingly defective in 
its mechanism, being so laid out that numerous repetitions were 
unavoidable. Instead of commencing with the history of the co- 
lony, and following that up by a description of the country and its 
inhabitants, together with the new societies which have been formed 
in it, it begins with a long, and not a little tedious, description of 
the continent in general, in which, together with much useful in- 
formation, there is a great deal of frivolous detail. In our concise 
view of the subject, we shall adopt a very contrary principle, and 
pursue a different method. 

Though the discovery of New Holland is an event of so very 
recent a date, it is not certainly known who was the discoverer, or 
when the discovery was made. The French, with singular absur- 
dity, claim the honour for a navigator of their own country, merely 
because this man, whose name was Gonneville, and who sailed 
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from Harfleur in 1503, was driven by a tempest into some unknown 
seas, and lived for six months in a country to which he gave the 
name of Southern India. The Natives of this country he describes 
as having made some progress in civilization, and as being of a 
mild and friendly disposition ; but, from the united testimony of all 
those modern navigators who have touched upon the northern coast 
of New Holland,—the only one which Gonneville coudd have visited 
—the inhabitants of this part of the Australian shores appear to be 
the most brutal, treacherous, and unintellectual ofall savages. The 
author of the ‘ Picture of Australia’ conjectures, very rationally, that 
the man must have been driven upon some part of Madagascar, the 
inhabitants of which answer well enough to his description. It is 
supposed that some portion of the coast of New Holland must have 
been discovered in the early part of the sixteenth century, by the 
Dutch or Portuguese, in their voyages to or from the Spice Islands. 
The coast called Great Java, in a ie chart of 1542, dedicated 
to the King of England, and still preserved in the British Museum, 
is conjectured to be the Northern part of New Holland, and cer- 
tainly has a resemblance to it too great to be the result of accident. 
A portion of the south-west coast of Cape York was discovered by 
the Dutch yacht Duyfhen, which sailed from Bartam, in Java, in 
1605, for the purpose of exploring New Guinea ; and it is probable 
that the north-east coast was discovered by Torres, a Spanish na- 
vigator, in the same year. He describes the people inhabiting the 
islands scattered through the strait which still bears his name, as 


black, very corpulent, (which would prove that they lived well,) 


and naked, with lances, arrows, and ill-fashioned clubs of stone, 
for arms. Neither the arms nor the corpulency of these poor 
people, however, sufficed to protect them from the villany of their 
white visiters, who, according to their own account, kidnapped a 
considerable number of them, to be reduced to slavery in their own 
colonies, or to be sold for the same purpose to others. 

These glances of the coast, however, were hardly to be termed 
discoveries : but in 1616, the west coast was fully discovered, and 
formally taken possession of, by the Dutch. The author of the 
‘Picture of Australia,’ is of opinion that this point was settled by 
a pewter plate, found in 180), on Dirk Hartog’s Island, by the 
French expedition: but we can by no means agree with him. 
This pewter plate bore two inscriptions, the one dated 1616, and 
the other 1697. 

Had the plate contained the first inscription only, it would have 
appeared worthy of more credit ; but as it is, the suspicion occurs, 
that this inscription may have been fabricated by Vimg, the 
author of the second, in order to attribute to his countrymen the 
honour of the discovery, or the right to the soil, This idea does 
not seem, however, to have occurred to the author of the ‘ Picture 
of Australia.’ 


From the year 1616, to the present day, numerous discoveries 
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have been prosecuted along the sea-coasts of this vast country, but 
hitherto the interior of the island remains almost wholly unex- 
plored. Theory, of course, has been busy in determining the na- 
ture of the soil, the direction of the mountains, and the courses of 
the rivers; but before any thing certain is known, many expedi- 
tions must be undertaken, and many human victims offered up on 
the shrine of adventure. In the meanwhile it will be more amus- 
ing, as well as more instructive, to follow the footsteps of the first 
colonists, than to speculate upon the nature of that concerning 
which we know nothing. Inthe year 1787, the first settlers in 
New Holland set sail from England. These were about a thousand 
in number, and the majority were persons who, having forfeited the 
esteem of society in the Old World, ought to have been glad to hide 
themselves in the wastes and wildernesses of the New. 

The numerous expeditions which have succeeded have all been 
marked by circumstances of peculiar interest, more especially the 
one conducted by Flinders; but we must for the present omit all 
reference to them, and endeavour to give the reader a general idea 
of the country and its inhabitants. 

The term Australia, or Australasia, is the general name bestowed 
upon those numerous portions of land, insulated from the rest of 
the world, ‘and varying in size, from a continent equal to full 
three-fourths of Europe, to small islets and banks, which barely 
lift their heads above the surrounding ocean, are swept over by the 
spray of every storm, hardly contain one living vegetable, and most 
likely have been raised from an unfathomable depth, by small in- 
sects, in a period comparatively brief.’ These islands, which form 
a vast group or chain to the south-east of Asia, extend in longitude 
from 95° to 180° east ; and from 18° north, to about 43° south 
latitude. Of these numerous islands, however, the greater number 
have been long known, and are seldom included in the idea com- 
monly formed of Australia, a name which, in England at least, is 
generally confined to New Holland, and its dependent isles. On 
this account we shall confine ourselves to this portion of the group, 
by far the most important, not only in extent, but for its probable 
destiny. The main island is about two thousand miles from north 
to south, and about two thousand five hundred miles from east to 
west ; and the circumference of the shores may be estimated in 
round numbers, at seven thousand, seven hundred and fifty miles. 
Of this vast extent of coast, stretching from 10° south through the 
whole southern tropic, and a large portion of the temperate zone, a 
very small part only is supposed to be sufficiently fertile to form the 
residence of civilized man; the remainder consisting of intermi- 
nable sandy downs, vast marshes inundated by the sea, or rude, 
precipitous, and barren mountains. On one part of the coast a 
perpendicular cliff, of six hundred feet in height, presents its 
unbroken line to the storms and surges of the ocean for five 
hundred miles, not only forbidding all approach to the land, but 
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absolutely concealing from the eye the aspect of the country 
behind it. The general character of the interior of the country is, 
as has already been remarked, altogether unknown, and, from the 
few attempts which have been made to explore it by ignorant and 
incompetent persons, cannot even be conjectured. it has been 
ascertained, however, that on many points of the coast, and fora 
considerable -distance inland, the soil is fertile, and the climate 
mild and salubrious; the forests, where there are forests, being 
clear of underwood ; and those impervious thickets, denominated 
jungle in Hindoostan, and which conceal in their bosoms malaria 
and pestilence, as well as tigers and serpents, being entirely 
unknown. It is generally acknowledged, that this vast country is 
a recent production of nature, and the process by which new lands 
are formed on the sea shore, and rescued from the ocean, is well 
described in the work before us. 

The author very sensibly abstains from dogmatizing upon the 
structure and aspect of the interior, from any indications discover- 
able on the coast. He observes, that from the trifling experience 
we have yet had of the country, it appears to offer but slight traces 
of analogy with any other portion of the world; for that ‘ where 
theory would lead the geographer to look for a river, there is a 
thirsty sand; and where he would, from the analogy of other 
countries, expect a mountain, there is a marsh.’ It seems pro- 
bable that large portions of the low lands of Australia, whatever 
may have been the case with the lofty plateas and mountains, are 
the work of the coral insect, which is at this moment rearing its 
vast palaces in the southern ocean, and laying the physical foun- 
dations of future empires. The rapidity with which this little 
creature builds up an island from the bottom of the ocean, still 
appears miraculous, notwithstanding the discoveries which have 
been made in the science of physics, revealing the apparently 
insignificant means by which nature sometimes performs her most 
wonderful operations. 

A description of the natural productions of Australia, would 
occupy more space than we could at present spare, and the mere 
enumeration of such things would be eminently dry and uninstruc- 
tive. The information relating to this subject, in the work before 
us, is condensed, and well arranged, and, had our limits permitted, 
we should have laid a portion of the chapter before the reader. 
We must content ourselves, however, with remarking that coal, 
which the author very justly terms ‘ one of the most useful of all 
minerals,’ has been found in various parts of Australia, of good 
quality, and in inexhaustible abundance. Iron, also, the mistress 
of all the metals, appears to be largely diffused through New Hol- 


land ; and traces of copper and lead have been discovered. The 


vegetable productions of the country are numerous, and of peculiar 
structure ; and the animals differ equally from any that are found 
in other regions of the earth. The ‘note. with which the author 
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concludes this chapter, contains disclosures which cannot but be 
painful to the feelings of every Englishman, who feels the slightest 
interest in the glory and greatness of his country. 

But whatever importance we may attach to the physical struc- 
ture, or natural productions of Australia, to the philosophical mind 
by far the most important objects are the wild and scanty tribes of 
human beings, who wander over rather than people it. The ques- 
tion, whether the whole native population be sprung from one 
stock, or from many sources, if it be at all solveable, is certainly not 
to be settled in the present state of our knowledge : in form, com- 
plexion, habits, and manners, they all resemble each other in a very 
decided manner; but in language they differ most completely, the 
man of one tribe being incapable of comprehending the words of 
his neighbour, who, perhaps, is only separated from him by a 
chain of sand hills, or a marsh. This circumstance, however, is 
not so very extraordinary as many authors, and the author of the 
‘ Picture of Australia’ among the rest, appear to consider it. In 
Hindoostan, among a population unquestionably homogeneous, if 
we put the Brahmins out of the question, there is perhaps as great 
a variety of languages as in Australia. Even in the compara- 
tively small extent of the Burman empire, there are no fewer than 
eighteen languages spoken; and among the Tartar race, in the 
north of Asia, the number of the languages which prevail is very 
considerable. But, even in civilized Europe, nations evidentl 
of the same race, differ from each other in their language, still 
more than in their manners, or political or civil institutions. 
This circumstance, therefore, is of little or no importance. The 
jargon of a tribe of savages, to which we apply the term language 
by courtesy, grows out of its peculiar wants, habits and local posi- 
tion; and were we possessed of ample vocabularies of the various 
Australian dialects, we make no doubt that those would be found 
most to resemble each other, which sprung up originally under 
similar circumstances. But to quit these general considerations, 
which can interest but few, the first trait which strikes us in the 
Australian character is inoffensiveness. There is no instance, we 
believe, on record, of these people having evinced a hostile disposi- 
tion towards strangers, when first brought into contact with them ; 
though, after suffering insult, and injury, and wrong, from their 
white visiters, they have frequently shown themselves capable of 
every species of treachery and cruelty in revenge. Numerous 
proofs of the naturally gentle disposition of these people might be 
adduced. 

On some parts of the coast, as at Rockingham Bay, in lat. 18° 
30’ the natives have made some little progress in those arts which 
constitute the first step in the career of civilization. More in- 
genuity than is ordinarily found among Australians, is exhibited in 
the construction of their huts, and canoes, and they have neat 
baskets, and preserved shells of the bottle gourd for carrying water. 
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They do not, like many tribes of their countrymen, eat their food 
ina neatly raw state, but possess the art of constructing those 
rude ovens, mentioned by those navigators who have visited the 
Friendly Islands in the South Sea, for cooking it, and carry on 
the culinary art with considerable skill. In this country, more 
perhaps than in any other, the beneficial effects of comfortable cir- 
cumstances upon the character of men, has been observed. It is 
misery and want which render man a savage. As soon as he feels 
himself tolerably well assured of subsistence, the springs of bene- 
volence are opened in his heart, agreeable fantasies present them- 
selves to his imagination, and he looks upon his fellow man with 
eyes of kindliness. Wheu the savage is fully provided for, his next 
pleasure is to give. Barbarians, that is, men one step above the 
wild state, have always been famous for attention to strangers, and 
the generous supplying of their wants. Homer speaks of his 
countrymen, who were in his time no better than barbarians, as 
eminently addicted to the virtue of hospitality, and represents Jove 
as the guardian god of the stranger, and the patron of hospitable 
rites. The savages of Australia who have not yet created them- 
selves an idea of Jove, or, at all events, have not been able to com- 
municate it to their European visiters, have nevertheless the vir- 
tue over which Jove presided. 

One of the men who experienced the hospitality of the New 
Holland savages, afterwards drew up an account of their adven- 
tures, which was published in Mr. Barron Field’s volume of tracts 


relating to Australia; and besides being highly interesting in itself, 
throws considerable light on the manners and character of this wild 
it people. 
But whatever be the moral character of the Australians, their 
personal appearance is anything but beautiful. A craniologist, 
t 


however, would at first sight regard them as the most intellectual, 
if not the most lovely of human beings, for their heads are larger 
in proportion to the size of their bodies, than those of any other 
people, and consequently the volume of brain, compared with that 
of the body, must be greater also, and betoken superiority in the 
mental faculties. The author of the ‘ Picture of Australia,’ as 
well as most other writers, speaks of their hair as being ‘ frizzled,’ 
by which he means to insinuate, we suppose, that it somewhat re- 
sembles the wool of the negro; but we have been informed by 
persons who have had ample opportunities of observing the struc- 
ture and habits of this people, that the hair of the Australian is 
long and lank, and wholly destitute of the curly or frizzled character. 
Their heads, it is said, are flattened on the crown, perhaps artifi- 
cially, the nose is flat, the nostrils widely extended, the eyes deep 

sunk in the head, and shaded by projecting eyebrows. The mout 

is large, and the lower part of the countenance resembling that of 
the Orang Outang. ‘Those few persons who are sufficiently well 
fed to be corpulent, by no means grow in personal attractions 
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as they increase in size; but owing to various circumstances, the 
general tendency is towards the other extreme, though their limbs 
upon the whole are well knit, and muscular. Lacepede, and other 
naturalists, gravely assert that the Negro is white when he is born, 
and gradually assumes his dusky hue as he is exposed to the air. 
This miracie does not take place in the case of the Native of New 
Holland, although the new-born infant is somewhat lighter in com. 
plexion than the full-grown individual ; which, however, as all the 
world knows, is the case with the peasantry, and more or less, 
with every person in European countries. In Australia the atmos- 
phere is not the only, or, indeed, the most active agent in the 
blackening process ; for the genial aid of grease, soot, and charcoal, 
is also invoked, and these, uniting their influence, generally render 
the full grown savage as “‘ black as Erebus.” 

It often happens, as the world would have discovered if Horace 
had not said so, that men are not altogether contented with the 
good things which nature or fortune bestows upon them, but wish 
for others which are beyond theirreach. The Chinese, who possess 
merely the dwarf representative of a beard, take immense pains to 
nourish and enlarge the honours of their chins, and would not en- 
dure the profanation of a razor on any account; but the European 
and the Australian savage, to whose chins nature has been pecu- 
larly liberal, resent her gifts, and distigure, pluck out, or cut away 
as closely as they can, this magnificent token of manhood. The 

oor wretch, who has not yet invented the art of cloathing his 
bedy, is still sufficiently sophisticated to quarrel with his beard, and 
having no Sheffield ware with which to perpetrate the sacrilege, 
contents himself with a burning stick, or a piece of shell ground to 
a sharp edge. In order still farther to improve upon the designs 
of nature, the poor savage bores his nose, and thrusts a piece of 
bone or stick into it, and likewise hacks and hews his epidermis, 
until it is seamed with scars which rise in welts of the size of the 
little finger. Like our own Druidical ancestors, whom Dr. Southey 
imagines to have been a happier race than the English peasantry 
of the present day, the savages of Australia paint, or rather smear 
over their bodies, with pigments, which, if they increase the beauty 
of the individual, do not much add to the sweetness of his smell. 
They are, we suppose, of the same opinion as the savages celebrated 
by Baier, among whom, the poet observes,— 


** Before you see you smell your toast, 
And sweetest she who stinks the most.” 


But the passage which most strikingly illustrates the manners 
of these rude people, is that in which the ceremony, denominated 
“ matriculation” by the English, is described. In reading this 
singular description, we were every moment carried back in imagi- 
nation to those extraordinary rites which were practised by the 
Egyptians, at once the most sublime and fantastical of antient 
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nations. Perhaps the reader will also be reminded of other similar 
rites. 


‘ The ceremony, of which that seems to be the most appropriate English 
name, is a very singular one; and though to an European it seems not a 
little ridiculous, there is probably more meaning in it than some matricu- 
lations in more civilized countries. As the loss of a front tooth, which is 
the permanent mark of this formal transition from the boy to the man, is 
not found all over the island, there is no knowing whether the ceremony 
in the other parts of it be general ; but the following account of it, taken 
partly from Collins and partly from another authority, is correct as applies 
to the Port Jackson natives. 

It should be remarked that small as the tribes in New Holland generally 
are, they are named after their countries in the same manner as in Earope ; 
the termination “ gal” added to the name of the country, being the com- 
mon name of the people. Cammerray being the native name of the land 
to the north of Port Jackson, and Gwea that of the south toward Botany 
Bay, the inhabitants are called Cammerray-gal, and Gwea-gal. It was 
at first supposed that the south was a tribute paid to the former of these 
by the latter; but as both tribes want it, that cannot be the case, In the 
instances of matriculation mentioned at Port Jackson, the operators came 
from Cammerray ; but the reason why it should be done by strangers, will 
afterwards appear without any reference to tribute, or the superiority of 
one tribe to another. 

‘Ashort time before the arrival of the operators, the boys assemble, 
which it appears they must do voluntarily—otherwise they are stigmatized 
as cowards, and with them a number of their friends, as spectators, all 
painted in their best style. Thus assembled, they dance and amuse them- 
selves during the nights. 

‘ The party of a different tribe, among whom are the operators, who are 
styled Carradhys, and act the part of a sort of priests upon this as well as 
upon other occasions, come fully ornamented and armed. The first part 
of the ceremony consists in preparing the proper arena for the future 
operations, which is an oval of about twenty-seven feet by eighteen, cleared 
from grass and roots, and called the yoolahng. This is made ready 
some days before the ceremony, so that it may be dry and vines 

‘At one end of this space the candidates and their friends place themselves, 
and the party, among whom are the operators, stand armed at the other. 
The boys are not given up, but snatched away one by one, and placed, 
with shouting, in the centre of the armed party, as if they were captives. 
When all taken, the boys are made to sit cross-legged with their heads 
down and their hands clenched, and they neither look up nor eat om 
the ceremony. The only othier performance of the first day is the pretende 
delivery of two principal Carradhys, each of a bone, which is used for 
scarifying the gums. In this they throw themselves upon the ground, 
and make strange contortions, as if they were in great agony; but the 
bones of which they pretend to be delivered, are dexterously taken from 
@ concealment in their girdles. Preparations being thus made, the 
ceremony begins on the following morning. 

‘ 1. The boys sitting in the attitude previously described, the other party 
first enter the yoolahng, (or cleared space) and run shouting thrice round 
it. Then the operators, sticking their waddies into their girdles, to imitate 
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the tails of dogs, run round the arena on all fours, driving the dust and 
sand upon the boys as they pass; and the boys remain immoveable, and 
maintain their gravity during the whole of the ludicrous exhibition. 

‘2. The boys still remaining in their position, one of the Carradhys 
enters the arena puffing under the load of an image of a kangaroo, rudely 
made of grass; another follows carrying a bundle of sticks; and the rest 
of the party shout and beat time upon their shields with their waddies, 

‘3. The boys still retaining their position, are left to themelves for a 
short time, and the Carradhys, having in the meantime stuck long tails 
of grass in their girdles, enter the arena, hopping in the attitude of 
kangaroos. 

‘4. As these kangaroos, who, like the dogs, perform their march in rank 
entire, pass the boys, each of them catches up one, bears him upon his 
shoulders in triumph, and marches off to a little distance, where the boys 
are set down, and some of the Carradhys retire to make some mysterious 
preparations, which strangers are not permitted to witness. 

‘5. The boys are led or rather driven to a scene, which is thus arranged : 
a heap of bodies is laid on the ground; they are close together, on their 
faces, with the heads all one way, and they lie motionless, as if they were 
dead. At each end there is a man seated on the stump of a tree, with 
another man sitting astride his neck, all the four having their faces turned 
in the same direction as the feet of the bodies upon the ground. The 
boys are brought toward that end, and as they approach, the two menon 
the nearest stump, wave their arms, writhe their bodies, stare, and loll out 
their tongues in the most hideous way that they can. These two then 
retire through an opening made for them by the men that have charge of 
the boys, and the boys are made to pass over the bodies that are upon 
the ground. These writhe and groan as if in great agony, making at the 
same time a dismally mournful noise; and when the boys have passed 
over the bodies, they are received with fresh groans by the two men on 
the other stump, and then the whole party move on a little. During the 
fourth and fifth, and indeed all the remaining ceremonies, the operators are 
armed with spears, whereas they have only the waddie when they play the 
dog, and not even that when they play the kangaroo. 

‘6. At some little distance from the scene of the fifth ceremony the 
whole halt; the boys are seated in a semicirle; the others form a semi- 
circle opposite them, with the exception of the leader, who occupies the 
centre, and faces the other men, who are armed with spears and shields. 
The leader has a shield and waddie, with which he beats time, while the 
others poise and wield the spears, and at every third motion strike them 
against the middle of the shield. These are the preliminary tests, which 
if the boy stands, without any signs of alarm or uneasiness, he is admitted 
to the finishing rite. 

‘7. The extraction of the tooth. For this purpose the beys are one by 
one taken astride the neck of a man; then the mysterious bone is produced 
and the gum scarified. After this a throwing-stick is cut to the length of 
nine or ten inches, and in dividing it, three attempts are made before every 
blow. The boy’s head is held steady by an assistant ; the end of the stick 
is placed against the tooth; and the operator, who has a stone in his other 
hand, after three feints, strikes the tooth out of its socket, or if it require 
more than one blow, three attempts are made before each. Whilst this 
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operation is performing, the assistants roar in the ears of the boys the most 
loud and hideous sounds that they can utter. The boy, when the tooth 
has been removed, is delivered to his friends, who close the gum, and deck 
him for the remaining part of the ceremony: but the blood that may flow 
during the operation, either upon the head of the man, or the breast of the 
boy, is nut wiped off. 

‘8, When the operation is performed, the boys are ornamented by their 
friends, by tying a girdle round the waist, placing a wooden sword in it, 
passing a bandage round the head, and sticking it with slips of xanthorrhea, 
arranged something in the form of a mural crown. They are then all set 
down on the trunk of a tree, with the left hand placed on the lacerated 
gum, and a waddie in the right. In this manner they sit, till, at a signal, 
they start up as men, and drive every thing before them. 

‘It wil at once be perceived that those curious ceremonies are typical 
of the whole employment of these men. ‘The dog and the kangaroo, are 
given tothem as their property; the one to assist in hunting, and the other 
to be hunted. The produce of the chace is brought in, together with the 
wood to dress it. The taking of them up to carry them to the grimacing 
figures, and the prostrate heap, is emblematical of their not fearing the 
threats of their enemies, and their ability to find them out in their hiding- 
places. The poising of the spear, and the touch of the shield, are to inform 
them that their aim, and their warding off a blow or a missile, were to be 
equally sure; and the crown is in emblem of their having triumphantly 
passed the ordeal. The noise, the threats, the attitudes which they are 
obliged to preserve, and the performance of the ceremony by strangers, are 
allso many traits, whereby to make sure that they have that fortitude and 
self-possession which are so essential in men exposed togo many dangers 
and hardships, both by their own dispositions, and by the circumstances in 
which they are placed. The two grand privileges which the passing of this 
ordeal confers, are the throwing of the spear in the chase, in war, or in 


combat; and the capture of wives, in the manner before mentioned.’— pp. 
259—265. 


Such is the country, and such are the people in which, and 
among whom, a small body of Englishmen have already commenced 
laying the foundation of a great empire; where, perhaps, when 
London, with all her magnificence and all her arts, shall be levelled 
with the dust, the genius of Englishmen shall be preserved in the 
literature which they have created, and the arts they have carried 
to unexampled perfection. At present these colonies differ but 
little from other British settlements, and we therefore content 
ourselves with having placed before the reader a description of the 
physical aspect of the colony, and an outline of the character of 
its wild and extraordinary inhabitants. 


cee 





Art. V.— Annuaire de Celvados, 1829. F. Poisson. Caen. 1829. 


At the present moment, when so many of our countrymen are 
either residing in France, or hastening thither for the purpose of 
economizing, a plain honest statement of the real state ot things 


in that country cannot but be useful. The books which are printed 
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and published here in London, under the names of guides, tours, 
&c., appear to be either compiled at home by persons who never 
travelled, or to be written by persons who, having travelled, have 
acquired the traveller’s licence of saying what is not true. We 
are told, for example, in ‘‘ Reichard’s Guide to France,”—one of the 
best books of the kind with which we are acquainted,—that at Caen 
in Normandy, English persons may enjoy the comforts of life at a 
third less than in one of the provincial towns of their own country. 
This is altogether incorrect. Living in Caen, on the contrary, is 
scarcely one-third cheaper than in London; and as to what are 
called the ‘ comforts of life,,—unless by ‘ comforts,’ the guide-book 
means wine and brandy—they are not cheaper at Caen than at 
Exeter, Plymouth, or any of the large towns of Devonshire or 
Cornwall, Brittany is, perhaps, cheaper than Devonshire; but it 
is a far less desirable place than Caen to reside in, the language 
not being pure French, the people rough, uncouth, and ignorant ; 
and the climate no less humidand variable than that of the southern 
shores of England. 

In order to give some relief to the dry details of prices current, 
&c., we shall take the liberty to intermingle a few remarks on the 
appearance of the country, and the manners of the people, extracted 
from the manuscript notes of a gentleman now travelling on the 
Continent. We shall allow him to tell his story in his own way, 
giving his ideas of things as they arose, and were described at the 
moment. On some points, his ideas may be found to agree with 
those of other travellers, while they will differ from them on others ; 
but it cannot, we think, be inferred from the tone of the writer, 
that he carries about with him a disposition to be displeased, or to 
look on the unpleasant side of things. With regard to the origi- 
nality or novelty of the observations, we shall merely remark that 
it is always the fault of the traveller, and not of the scene he de- 
scribes, if his remarks are not both interesting and new, as the field 
of manners, whether foreign or domestic, is altogether inexhaustible. 
To be original, a traveller has only to observe carefully the im- 
pression which objects make upon him. It is only when men study 


the thoughts of others, instead of their own, that they complain of 
barrenness in their subject. 


‘The steam packet, says the traveller, reached the quay of Havre de 
Grace, about midnight, and was in an instant, boarded by the custom- 
house officers, to prevent any parcels or packages from being taken on 
shore. The physiognomy of a foreign city at night, especially, when landing 
from the sea, is peculiarly striking. The buildings seem to be magnified by 
the darkness; all the objects which present themselves to the eye, wear & 
raw and uncouth aspect, and the penile crowding round the strangers, with 
their novel language, and costume, have the air of persons from another 
world. Travellers who have lost the freshness, and healthfulness of their 
mind, or who affect to view every thing with stoical indifference, may 0° 
dgubt discover common-place every where, because their eyes are common- 
place, and want the touch of observation; but for my own part, I am pet- 
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suaded that there are in every town and city on earth, many things 
worthy of being noticed, which escape travellers, and would perhaps escape 
me. The art of travelling is difficult to be acquired. It does not come 
by instinct. Nor is a dunce made wise, by passing among new scenes and 
new manners. 

‘As soon as the vessel touched the quay, all the fires and lights on 
board were extinguished, so that, but for the pale glimmering of a lamp at 
the door of a neighbouring hotel; we should have had to go on shore in 
total darkness. The exact cause of this regulation I could not discover : 
the sailors informed me, it was designed to prevent fires; but, what- 
ever was its intention, it is well calculated to promote smuggling and 
bribery. 

‘ The first thing on landing, was to repair to the custom-house, where I 
delivered up my passport, and underwent a slight personal examination. In 
my case, this examination may be said to have been a mere form, for the 
man, after inquiring whether I had any thing prohibited in my pockets, and 
being answered in the negative, only passed his hand down my sides, on 
the outside of my coat. My wife was much more rigorously examined b 
the female Cerberus—but the children were not touched. This affair being 
over we repaired to our inn, the hotel de Londres, which is kept by an 
Englishwoman. Unless on an occasion of this kind, when the lateness 
of the hour prevents all choice, I should advise English people to go in 
preference to a French inn, where they will in general meet with more 
civility and be charged less. The whole of the persons of this establish- 
ment were sullen, morose, and ill-bred, and showed no signs of satisfaction, 
except when receiving money. The porter who carried our packages from 
the custom-house to this hotel, being entrusted with a piece of money, to 
procure change, pocketed the whole. 

‘ At the custom-house, the practice is exceedingly variable. Sometimes 
they will seize things as contraband, which on other occasions they will 
allow to pass. In one of our trunks there were two pieces of calico which 
were taken; in another, which arrived afterwards, there were several pieces 
of muslin and flannel, which were not seized. Before we could set out for 
Harfleur, it was necessary to obtain a provisional passport, for which the 
legal demand is two francs, or one shilling and eight pence. On applying 
for this, at the bureau of the Prefect, we were desired to call again in two 
or three hours, but when we inquired the price of the passport, and said we 
understood it was usual to present the person who made it out with an 
additional franc, we were asked to sit down, and our passport was made 
out in ten minutes. The French government appears to make a trade 


of these provisional passports, which, I imagine, must be a somewhat 
lucrative one.’ 


Every body has read descriptions of the French diligences, but 
no one will ever imagine how ugly and awkward they are, until 
he sees them. Having crossed the mouth of the Seine from Havre 
to Harfleur, which is a very ancient, picturesque, and dirty town, 
the tourists set out in one of these lumbering vehicles for Caen. 
The road, which is to the full as bad as it is picturesque, runs over 
high hills, and along the most beautiful vallies, richly wooded. In 
the eourse of two or three hours the country they entered upon 
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assumed another aspect, being for the most part plain, and covered 
with apple-trees, like Herefordshire; but while they were gazing 
at the scene, night came on almost suddenly, and their eyes were 
rendered of little use to them. 


‘ The diligence is very close, and becomes extremely disagreeable, when 
one has been confined in it for any length of time. On this occasion it 
might be compared to the Black Hole at Calcutta; notwithstanding that 
it was a cold night, and that all the little windows were open. We reached 
Caen about midnight, and the appearance of the streets, as the diligence 
rolled along through them, was particularly sombre and striking, the houses 
being remarkably lofty, and the thinly scattered lamps, hanging from cords 
over the centre of the road. Instead of stopping at an inn or hotel, where 
we could have got supper and a bed, the coach came to a stand at an 
office, where common civility was not to be had. The night wasdark and 
rainy, and numerous low waiters, male and female, from the different 
hotels of the city, immediately surrounded us, each proclaiming the praises 
of the establishment to which he or she belonged. It was with great dif- 
ficulty that we prevented our parcels from being carried away to different 
places by these harpies; and I was, in fact, compelled to abandon my 
companions, the ladies and children, to their fate, while I watched like a 
dragon of the Hesperides, over my trunks and portmanteaus, which were 
piled up in a heap in the mud. 

‘ Persons who travel in England sometimes complain of the want of ac- 
commodations at some of the inns they meet with on their journey, and no 
doubt with justice; but I doubt whether it would be possible, at any time 
of the year, or any hour of the day or night, to find one of the principal 
hotels of Bath or Bristol so utterly unprovided, that a cup of coffee could 
not be made for the traveller. This, however, was the case at the Hotel 
d’Angleterre, where we took up our quarters, on our arrival in Caen. 
They had wines and spirits of every description; but children do not drink 
these things, and would have preferred coffee. When I complained of this 
want of attention to the travellers who might arrive late at the hotel, the 
female waiter shrugged up her shoulders, said she was exceedingly sorry, 
but that as to the “ petits enfans” they would go to sleep, and forget it. 
I smiled at her philosophy, and dismissed her for the night.’ 


Few persons with a family would choose to remain at an hotel of 
this kind, where, however attentive and obliging the people may be, 
the quiet and comforts even of lodgings are not to be expected. 
The first movement to be made, therefore, is to search for private 
lodgings, but although there are a great number of houses with 
bills on them, purporting that furnished apartments may be ob- 
tained within, it is not an easy matter, it seems, to find good 
lodgings. The Normans are a remarkably shrewd people, and 
have, perhaps, as violent an attachment for money as any human 
beings. Besides, they pique themselves upon their cunning; 
and, aceording to one of their own writers, fear nothing so 
much as being outwitted. Asthey have not the same antipathy 
to making dupes of others, it behoves the traveller to be on his 
guard, in all his dealings with them, lest they obtain the much 
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desired reputation of being cunning at his expense. In plain 
English, if he does not ‘ look sharp’ he will be overreached. 

Apartments in Caen, and the other cities of Normandy, must be 
taken by the month, and half the money paid in advance. A fur- 
nished ome may also be had in the same way, and very nearly as 
cheap as if taken for the whole year. A furnished house, or apart- 
ments, for a family of six persons, cannot be obtained in Caen for 
less than forty pounds a year; though in some of the neighbouring 
villages it may be had for thirty. The usual way is to take an un- 
furnished house, and hire the furniture of a broker, who will provide 
the stranger with every thing, excepting linen, glass, and earthen- 
wave, which must be brought from England, or purchased on the 
spot. The guide-books, tours, &c., say that linen is cheaper in 
France than in England; this is not the fact, at least, in Nor- 
mandy. Linen, woollen cloths, &c. are not only dearer, but of 
much inferior quality; and even silks, in this part of the country, 
are not much cheaper than in Loadon. Every thing cotton is 
double, and, in many instances, treble the English price. 


‘It should be remarked, however, that the price of articles in Caen, 
at the present moment, ought not to be taken as an indication of what 
the prices generally are, for every thing is pronounced to be excessively 
dear this year. Bread is somewhat more than two-pence per pound, the price 
of the six pound loaf being one shilling and a halfpenny ; but this is consi- 
dered as an ominous circumstance; and, indeed, it is said, that the poor 
are on the verge of starvation. On the king’s birth-day, November the 
fourth, it is customary in all the great cities, and towns of France, to get 
up an illumination, and a display of fire-works; but this year the fire- 
works were changed into bread, twenty-five thousand pounds of which, 
were on that day distributed to the poor of Caen, by the parish priests. 
Beef, mutton, and veal, are five pence per pound, and they are inferior both 
in look and quality, to English butchers’ meat. Pork is as dear as in 
England. Fowls also, are as dear as in London, if not dearer; which will 
appear to be an extraordinary circumstance, when it is added, that eggs 
aie cheap, the newest and best, not being more than sixpence per dozen. 
Butter is cheap, the best being to be obtained even at this time of the year, 
for sevenpence half-penny per pound, of eighteen ounces, In summer it 
is still cheaper. Milk up to All Saints Day, was two pence the litre, 
about (two quarts)—but from that day until Easter, it will be two pence 
half-penny. Vegetables appear to be somewhat less than half the English 
price, but they are inferior in quality, the potatoes excepted, which, though 
small are excellent. Fruit is abundant and cheap; the best grapes being 
from one penny to three-half-pence per pound; apples, about one third the 
English price, and of the most exquisite flavour, resembling in no — 
the apples sold as French in London; walnuts about two pence half- 
penny per hundred. With respect to the price of cheese, I can sy nothing, 
as I have hitherto seen nothing in the country which deserved the name ; 
the article sold as cheese, being a mere lump of congealed, sour milk, 
execrable both in taste and smell. 

‘To come to the article of cookery; the soups are excellent, us are also 
the fish, which I should have observed, are remarkably dear. Roast meat 
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is miserably cooked, being generally burnt on the outside, and not done 
within. To mend the matter, it is generally half cold when brought to 
table, being carried through long passages uncovered, and served up with 
cold plates. The vegetables, particularly the potatoes, are generally over- 
done. There are no pies, or puddings worth a farthing: the salad, 
however, and the dessert, are exquisite; and the wines, even at the hotels 
and cafés, are of a fine flavour, and by no means dear. Ordinary claret 
can be purchased, in large quantities, at the rate of four pence per 
bottle, containing a full quart, not, however, including the bottle, which 
costs two pence half-penny. Burgundy, such as an Apicius might drink, can 
be had for two shillings and a penny; and Champaigne, such as I never 
tasted in England, for four shillings. 

‘ Washing is both cheap and good ; but it is performed in a very singular 
manner. The fine linen is first dipped in cold water, well soaped, then 
wrapped in a napkin, and put into a large pan of a peculiar form ; which, 
when full, is covered up, and placed in a hot oven, where it is left all 
night. In the morning it is carried to the river, rinced well, and then hung 
up to dry. Table linen, and strong articles of dress, are first washed in 
hot water prepared with wood ashes, and are then taken to large wooden 
houses, erected in the river, where they are beaten with flat wooden bats, 
by women who stand almost in the water, even in the coldest weather. 
Whole regiments of washerwomen may every day be seen on the banks of 
the Odon, though not quite in the condition in which Nausicaa and her 
maids were seen by Ulysses. These nymphs of Normandy, who thus de- 
vote themselves to the river for the benefit of the public, like those whom 
Volney saw on the banks of the Nile, are far from resembling the graceful 
shepherdesses imagined to haunt these pastoral streams by the fanciful 
Florian. In one word, they are the coarsest and ugliest women I ever 
beheld.’ 

We hear a great deal said in England against the French fashion 
of having no carpets in their houses ; but the French are perfectly 
in the right. Wood fires and carpets are incompatible things. A 
small piece which our tourist took with him from England, 
was set on fire five or six times by sparks flying out from the 
wood. The best carpet in the world would thus be spoiled entirely 
in one month. The stone floors also are a consequence of the wood 
fires. Involuntary arson would be a common crime in France, were 
the houses constructed as they are in London. The wood fires 
seem to be the worst thing in the whole circle of French domestic 
economy. Two long pieces of wrought or cast iron, with some kind 
of ornament at the end next the apartment, are placed parallel to 
each other on the stones which are a portion of the hearth, and 
reach to the back of the chimney. The fire-wood is cut to suit the 
chimney, and laid across from one of these bars to the other. It 
is then lighted, and, if good, throws out a pleasant heat for a short 
time ; but when this cheerful blaze dies away, there is no appear- 
ance of fire, but, on the contrary, a dead looking mass of white 
ashes. The seeds of flame, however, as Virgil says, remain, and 
with the bellows, which always hang by the side of the fire-place, 
you can ina moment rouse up a brief combustion. Wood is much 
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‘It should have been remarked above, that in France tea is cheaper than 
in England; Souchong being four shillings and twopence per pound, 
and green tea five shillings. But they are weak, and inferior to what are 
call good teas in England. The best coffee is only one shilling and eight 
pence per pound. 

‘Servants’ wages are moderate. A house-maid, or maid of all work, 
may be had for somewhat less than five pounds a year: but she must have 
five francs (four shillings and two pence) for wine-money, on being hired ; 
and half a dozen aprons, value about ten shillings, which are left when she 
quits her place. A professed cook, as the phrase is, will expect from eight 
to ten pounds a year. The food and treatment of servants in Normand 
are very inferiot to what servants find in England. They eat a little bread 
and fruit, or cold meat, or what they can get, for their breakfast, with 
some of the most wretched cider that ever was drank, to wash it down. 
Their dinner consists of much the same sort of materials, and their supper 
the same. They never taste tea or coffee, and seldom sit down comfortably 
to their food, but eat it as they work or walk about. It must not be in- 
ferred, however, that they are hard workers; for, on the contrary, they 
are lazy enough, and, in truth, have much less to do than English servants. 
The houses are generally kept in a most lamentably dirty state, and the 
scents which strike upon the “ olfactory nerves” in every corner, bear wit- 
ness to the uncleanliness of the French people. 

‘The old saw--- 

“« Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Make a man healthy, wealthy, and wise,” 


is a kind of law with the Normans. The shops are shut in Caen soon 
after.dark; and by ten o'clock the streets are as stillas death. There are 
no watchmen who cry the hour. You may traverse the whole city, from this 
till morning, almost without meeting a human being, except when some 
Diligence drives in, frighting the land from its propriety with cracking of 
whips and clattering of wheels. When Marie, who was guillotined a little 
while ago, for shooting his wife, passed through the city at midnight to 
perpetrate the crime, not a soul saw him but a poor old woman, who 
peered at him through the window, and the centinel of the barracks by 
the Vancelles.bridge. Caen is not a walled city, and you may enter 
and quit it at all hours. 
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The cities of Normandy have, in general, the reputation of being 
dirty in comparison with English cities; but Caen is an excep- 
tion, and is allowed to be the cleanest place in France. 

‘ The less frequented of the streets, and the small lanes leading from 
the towns to the fields, are always covered with filth, and the roads are 
left in a most abominable state. In the city, the practice for which 
Edinburgh is so celebrated, is carried on to such an extent at night, that 
it is dangerous to walk the streets. As you move along you hear a window 
open, and a dead plash upon the stones informs you what is going on. 
This happens every moment, at a certain hour of the evening, just before 
the good people retire to rest. The same thing takes place early in the 
morning. 

‘ In spite of these things, the Normans are a cheerful and pleasant 
people, and preserve a picturesque roughness in their exterior, which 
would seem to indicate something primitive in their character. Perhaps 
mankind are all naturally filthy, and only acquire a taste for cleanliness 
when they have reached a certain stage of civilization, which the Normans 
have not yet attained. At all events, [ do not dislike the people, not- 
withstanding their slovenliness; and often imagine that, in the rude pea- 
sants whom I see about me, I discover strong traces of resemblance to 
the English. It was from this very city, and its environs, that the 
founders of many noble families in England originally came; and if the 
aristocracy of our country are now superior in character and manners to 
the Norman gentry, the circumstance must be owing to the freedom and 
industry engendered by the institution of their adopted country.’ 


As it is extremely difficult to appreciate properly the manners of 

a foreign nation, our traveller is careful to remark that his observa- 
tions are the result of a very brief experience, or rather of first im- 
preenrenn It is proper, however, to describe the effect which a 
asty view of the social habits of a people is calculated to produce, 
as, in most cases, a hasty view is all that travellers are able to bestow 
on any particular province. He is persuaded that, in the present 
instance, there must, at bottom, be much that is excellent and 
amiable in the character of the people; as in spite of their exterior, 
which is by no means engaging, their harsh language, and coarse- 
ness of manners, he finds himself much attached to the place, and 
highly satisfied with its inhabitants. According to M. Boisard, 
the able and intelligent author of the work now before us, who is, we 
believe, a native a kg and has passed the greater part of his life 
there, the Normans may be regarded as a clever, reflecting, indus- 
trious people, remarkable for courage, and jealous of their rights even 
to ubstinacy. This trait in their character has caused them to be 
considered as litigious by foreigners, who mistake their cautiousness 
for a want of frankness. He observes, however, that it is not from 
such popular dicta that we are to form our ideas of a people, but 
from the progress they have made in civilization, and the picture 
which history presents of their actions and their genius, With this 
Opinion we de not altogether concur. History describes the public 
fortunes of a nation, that is, the events and circumstances which 
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have attended the gradual development of its character; but it is 
not from history that we can learn the present intellectual features 
of the people, which are the result of the original habitudes of the 
race, modified by the events which history records. We grant that 
in looking at the present inhabitants of a oe or province, the 
light which history furnishes is not to be neglected ; but this light 
is only one of the materials. To paint a people fairly and well, 
we must study them in their history, and as they now exist, modi- 
fied by those influences and catastrophes which history describes. 

On the physical characteristics of a people, a stranger is perhaps 
better able to pronounce, in proportion to his experience, even than 
a native; because, unless entirely blinded by prejudice, he bears 
with him materials for comparison, which the native, unless he 
has travelled, does not possess. M. Boisard’s description of his 
countrymen, however, appears to be correct. He tells us that they 
are robust and well made and much taller in the plains than on 
the hills. What he says respecting the women, does not so well 
agree with the experience of our traveller. M. Boisard says that 
the fair sex are here remarkable for the beauty of their forms, and 
the brilliancy of their complexion. With regard to the complexion, 
he agrees with our countrymen who have visited the province, and 
who speak in the highest terms of the bloom and freshness of 
the ladies’ cheeks. We may also concede them the point of 
form ; but if we come to speak of the features, our assent must be 
given with very considerable restrictions. The “ elegans formarum 
spectator” will discover in the Norman ladies too much robustness 
and volume, united with sharpness of features, to please his taste ; 
but he will confess that in general they have fine animated coun- 
tenances, expressive of tranquil and happy souls. It is thought 
by some that the air of Caen, which lies for the most part ina 
valley, is damp and unwholesome; but this opinion is refuted by 
the healthy and florid looks of its inhabitants, among whom it is 
rare to see a single squalid face. In the villages in the immediate 
vicinity of the city, and more particularly at Corneille, the air is 
light and bracing, so that if the constitution contain within it the 
seeds of health, they cannot fail to develope themselves there. 
While walking out, the eye is continually delighted with the sight 
of healthy and very pretty children, who in general have fine long 
hair, falling in wavy ringlets over their shoulders. This is particu- 
larly the case at Reon de Grace, where more pretty women and 
children may be found than in any other country town of the same 
size, whether in France or England. 

M. Boisard describes the Terdnin as little addicted to supersti- 
tion, and there are some who consider them equally free from reli- 
gion. At all events the places of public worship are but thinl 
attended, and even of the small congregations which do attend, 
nine-tenths are generally women. The behaviour of the populace 
in passing one of those vast crosses, denominated Calvaries in 
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France, was carefully observed by the gentleman from whose notes 
we have already so largely extracted ; and it appeared to him that 
the impression produced upon the mind, by whatever name we 
may choose to call it, was very slight indeed. His description, 
however, of the ceremony, will enable the reader to estimate the 
probable amount of devotional feeling. 


‘ Yesterday, being Sunday, I walked out with and the children 
to a small village on the Bayeux road. The most striking object on the 
way was one of those vast crosses, called Calvaries in this country, which 
are erected on almost every road side. It was not, I should imagine, less 
than forty feet high, and arose from a small stone platform, about six or 
seven feet above the level of the road, to which you ascend by steps. On 
the cross was a wooden image of the Saviour, painted of the colour of 
life, or, rather, of death. As faras I could judge, the figure was rather 
cleverly executed. The thick mass of curly black hair seemed to be 
clotted with blood, which also oozed out from beneath the crown of thorns, 
and trickled down over the forehead and cheeks ; streams of blood flowed 
also from the hands, feet, andside. On the right hand of the image a 
long spear, with a sponge upon its point, was fixed; and on the left hand 
was another spear, with its point naked. As I gazed up this vast image, 
standing up against the sky, and saw the body relieved by a back-ground 
of light driving cloud, my soul was carried back to the awful reality, as 
it took place in Judea, and a momentary feeling of sublimity swept over my 
mind. The single word ‘‘ Jesus” was visible on the cross-beam. During 
the short time we stopped to look at it, numbers of persons of both sexes, 
and of all ages, passed by, some in their Sunday apparel, others dressed 
as on any other day of the week. The first individual who performed the 
act of worship was an old woman, who, crossing her forehead, and bend- 
ing her eyes upon the ground, passed by, bowing low in adoration. A 
little girl next passed, she also crossed her forehead, and, devoutly 
touching the region of the heart, curtsied, and went on her way. Then 
came a crowd of persons of different ages, whom I carefully observed. 
Two little boys were running along playing before the group; they ap- 
proached opposite the image, the elder seemed suddenly to recollect him- 
self, pulled off his cap, and turning to his little companion, apparently 
not more than four years old, caused him to do the same. They then 
walked a few steps bareheaded, made, I believe, a bow to the statue, and 
then put on their caps, and returned to their play. All the women 
touched their hearts, or crossed their foreheads; but of the men, some 
passed without shewing the least sign of reverence, while others took off 
or touched their hats. I remarked, as by no means the least curious part 
of the matter, that the Protestant lady who accompanied me, disapproved of 
the conduct of those who were wanting in the outward demonstration of 
devotion, and exclaimed-——“ Observe those wretches! they go by without 
the least token of respect.” On interrogating my own heart, I found that 
I also regarded them with disapprobation. At last a soldier drew near, 
on his way from the neighbouring village to the city, and we were curious 
to observe what he would do. He walked on so far without making any 
sign, that we began to imagine he would make none; and the lady, 
hastening at once toa conclusion, observed—*‘ He is, no doubt, a repub- 
lican of the old school, see how disdainfully he looks up at it!” Just as 
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he came exactly opposite the image, however, he put up his right hand 
and touched his cap, in the most respectful manner, as if to a superior 
oficer. This was the end of the exhibition; at least our curiosity was 
satisfied, and we walked on towards the village.’ 

It is extremely difficult, as the reader will readily believe, for a 
traveller to obtain correct information respecting the state of religion 
in any country. In general, the most he can do is to observe the 
outward forms of religion, which are extremely fallacious indica- 
tions of the inward habit of the mind, or inquire of the residents, 
of the results of their experience. Few, however, are competent to 
judge in a question of this kind, and all generalizing upon the sub- 
ject are suspicious. We copy from the journal the account of the 
tourist’s first visit to a Catholic church j ae divine service. 


‘On Thursday evening, October 22d, I accompanied Miss —-—— to 
the village church of Cornelles. We approached the sacred building through 
a narrow dark lane ; and on entering the church-yard, I was struck by the 
romantic appearance of all around me. The vesper-bell was already 
sending forth its solemn sound, and the light, streaming from the windows, 
and falling upon the trees and high dusky walls by which the building is 
surrounded, produced a fine picturesque effect. On entering, and looking 
around me, I observed that the congregation was thin ; but they were quiet, 
clean and well dressed for peasants. Indeed, the white caps of the young 
women, ranged in rows, with their faces towards the altar, looked particu- 
larly neat. There were much fewer men than women. Along the walls 
small mould candles were burning, but not in sufficient number entirely to 
dispel the darkness, which still harboured in various nooks of the building, 
and communicated to the scene an air of sombre religion. I walked 
up the church through rows of kneeling peasants, and took a seat near the 
pulpit. The Curé, in his black robes, was standing silent before the altar, at 
the extremity of the church, where a few slender tapers yielded “ adim, 
religious light,” and imperfectly discovered the large picture which formed 
thealtar-piece. Suddenly, several voices burst forth in a loud, monotonous 
chaunt, which by the continual recurrence of the same notes, produced a 
kind of sublime effect, like the endless repetition of the same figure in an 
Egyptian hieroglyphic. Then the singing ceased, and the sermon com- 
menced. It was on the necessity of penitence for sin; and the looks, 
tones, voice, and gesture of the preacher, were precisely such as one would 
wish to find in a village church. He insisted with mildness upon the 
various duties of the Christian, and fervently exhorted his hearers to 
worship God ; and, as often as they offended him, or trangressed his laws, to 
endeavour to wipe out their offences by penitence, without which, he observed, 
the great work of Redemption was incomplete. He did not hunt after rhe- 
torical figures, or labour to produce effect by meretricious arts. His 
manner was as simple as that of a patriarch addressing the people of his 
tribe under a tree.’ 

Among the pleasures which English gentlemen appear to prize 
most highly, those of the field maintain a conspicuous place ; and 
these may be enjoyed in great perfection in Normandy. Permis- 
sion to carry a fowling piece is to be purchased cheaply, and the 
consent of the farmers to shoot. upon or course over their grounds, 
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is very easily obtained. Owiug to this circumstance, however, 
game, as M. Boisard observes, is daily growing more scarce, parti- 
cularly the grey partridge, and the hare. The red partridge, which 
haunts the more mountainous and woody parts of the country, and 
on this account more easily escapes the aim of the fowler, is still 
extremely abundant; as are also the land-rail, the water-rail, the 
snipe, the moor-hen, and the gray turtle-dove. A species of plover, 
which appears in the spring and towards the end of summer, is 
reckoned very delicate eating, and consequently is in great request. 
The pleasures of the chace were formerly held in high estimation 
in this province, and the animals which had the honour to be run 
down by noble hunters alone, were protected from the vulgar by the 
severity of the laws, and whole armies of gamekeepers. The Re- 
volution put these laws and the gamekeepers to flight, and, by 
exposing the beasts of chace tothe gins and fowling-preces of every 
person who can afford to spend his time in pursuing them, has 
greatly diminished their numbers. Wild boars, however, are still 
ound in the forests of Cerisy and Cinglais; and M. Boisard is of 
opinion, that, owing to the danger of the chace, and the fertility of 
this animal, they will long retain their ground in those rude dis- 
tricts. 

To persons of literary habits, Caen offers many advantages. It 
has a large public library, containing not less than twenty-five 
thousand volumes, which is conducted on the most liberal plan. 
To obtain access to it a slight introduction to the librarian is all that 
is necessary, after which you may walk into the room, which is 
a vast, well lighted apartment, in the Hotel de Ville, and make use 
of its treasures at your ease. Tables, with pens and ink, are ranged 
along the room, at wide intervals; where, notwithstanding the rich- 
ness of the library, the number of students is seldom very great. 
Caen, however, is a literary place, and has produced many cele- 
brated authors, among whom Malherbe, and Huet, the famous 
bishop of Avrandres, are not the least distinguished. Circulating 
libraries, containing the modern publications, novels, poetry, &c. 
appear to be numerous, and tolerably well supplied: and if the 

nglish who frequent the city were more decidedly literary, the 
new publications of Great Britain would also quickly find their 
ar | thither. 

he ‘Annuaire du Calvados,’ is a publication of considerable 
value : it contains, besides a calendar or almanack, first; a topo- 
graphical description of the departments, in which a brief account 
is given of each arrondissement and canton; of the rivers, the mi- 
nerals, the weather, the cities, great roads, &c.; secondly, a rapid 
view of the population and manners ; thirdly, a sketch of the poli- 
tical administration ; fourthly, a view of the agriculture ; fifthly, 
of the commerce and industry ; and sixthly, a detailed account of 
the internal government of the city of Caen. The present volume, 
which is the first thing of the kind ever published in Normandy, 
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was hastily conceived and executed ; but At is nevertheless laid out 
with judgment, and written in a pleasing and manly style. A con- 
siderable portion of the information it contains, may be said, how- 
ever, to possess but a local interest, though this portion was no less 
necessary than the remainder, which even a foreigner may read with 

leasure. The succeeding volumes may be expected to be far more 
suited to the taste of the general reader, the author having now had 
abundant leisure to collect his materials, and perfect his plan. The 
section of the work which is most scantily filled up in this volume, 
is precisely that which would be read with most pleasure by a fo- 
reigner, viz. on the population and manners. Here the author might 
introduce with propriety a complete picture of the Norman race, 
as now existing in this highly interesting province; and contrast 
their usages and their customs with those which prevail in other 
parts of France. Civilization is busily at work, obliterating the 
traces of antiquity, and assimilating the inbabitants of the various 

rovinces of the kingdom ; and, although it is by no means desira- 

le that those rude manners, the relics of barbarous times, should 
remain, correct pictures of them, taken on the spot, will always be 
valued by the philosophical observer of mankind. Travellers in 
France, as well as in other countries, confine their observations too 
much to the capital and the upper classes of society, upon which 
education is perpetually operating new changes ; but, to. know cor- 
rectly of what elements a nation is composed, we should haunt the 
provinces, study the notions, the manners, the superstitions which 


conceal themselves there, and make a stand against the spirit of 
improvement. In France, the most interesting provinces are Nor- 
mandy and Brittany, especially to an Englishman ; and, notwith- 
standing all that has been written on these countries, nothing has 
yet appeared which can be regarded as a standard work, to which 
confident recourse might be had upon any point of “eee or 


manners. The reason it is not difficult to conjecture. Travellers 
love to follow in the footsteps of each other, and prefer imitation to 
originality, because it is easier to copy than observe. They are 
apt, also, to borrow the observations of residents and natives, who 
having possessed opportunities for studying, imagine they have stu- 
died the peculiarities of the country. We want, however, a gcod 
book of travels in France; and the reason of this want is, as Lord 
Bacon observes, in speaking of another department of literature, 
an appearance of plenty. Were such a work as we require, to ap- 
pear, all the notes, tours, rambles, &c. would at once vanish before 
it; and it would then be seen that we are much less acquainted with 
France and the French people than we imagine. This work, how- 
ever, must not be acompilation, which would only be the copying of 
the errors of a hundred authors, and putting them in the place of 
the errors of one ; but the free production of a traveller, or a society 
of travellers, gifted with the rare faculty of seeing objects in their 
true light, and competent to appreciate foreign manners without 
prejudice or partiality. 





Art. Vi.—Travels in Chaldea, including a Journey from Bussorah to 
Bagdad, Hillah, and Babylon, performed on foot in 1827. With 
observations on the sites and remains of Babel, Seleucia, and Ctesiphon. 
By Capt. Robert Mignan, of the Hon. East India Company's Service ; 
lately in command of the Escort attached to the political Resident in 
Turkish Arabia, &c. 8vo. London: Colburn. 1829. 


THE voyager in unploughed seas who discovers lands where the 
foot of man has never trod, or savage tribes, on whom the light of 
civilization has never dawned, does not confer upon us half the 
pleasure which we feel in following the steps of a traveller in his 
researches amongst vanished cities and ‘‘ kingdoms shrunk to pro- 
vinces,” where war has rioted in remorseless destruction, and time 
has buried all things under the dust of desolation. The astronomer 
whose eye kindles into brilliancy when he discovers an unexpected 
comet gleam athwart the field of view in his telescope, does not feel 
more fervently the absorbing delight of past pleasures renewed and 
revivified—does not feel the glow of his first studies and his early 
interests, come back upon him with more warmth, ardour, and 
fascination, as when he began in the dawn of his youth— 
“* Tir'd of the earth 

And this diurnal scene—to spring aloft 

Thro’ fields of air,—pursue the flying storm, 

Ride on the volley’d lightning through the heavens ; 

Or, yok’d with whirlwinds and the northern blast, 

To sweep the long track of day,—” 


than we have experienced in looking back through the atmosphere 
of ages to the splendours of Nineveh and Betiyois which as far 
exceed our modern cities, as the gigantic sons of Arak exceeded 
the present race of men. The most magnificent of our modern 
Sern are mere huts when compared with those of antiquity. 

uckingham-House or Windsor itself, princely and grand as we 
are accustomed to esteem it,—nay, even the Tuilleries and the 
Louvre, though combined with all the palaces in Europe, would 
not have formed a wing of the palace of Simiramis at Babylon, 
which was seven miles and a half in circumference, while that built 
by Nebuchadnezzar was more than twice this extent,* and the 
walls of these one hundred bricks in thickness, and fifty orgyas, or 
one hundred yards high, with turrets a hundred and. forty yards 
high.+ 

These measurements appear so enormous, that we are apt to re- 
ceive them with scepticism and distrust, though given by ancient 
authors who were probably eye-witnesses of the facts which they 
record. This, though we leave all other circumstances out of con- 
sideration, would render the accounts of such recent travellers as 





* See Prideaux’s Connections. - + Diodorus Siculus. 
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under review, of much interest. 

With reference to the history of Babylon, over which it may be 
well to throw a rapid glance, the Persians, as we are informed by 
Strabo, destroyed a part of the city; time, and the carelessness of 
the Macedonians destroyed another part ; but the principal cause 
of its decline was the building of Seleucia, about forty miles farther 
up the river, by Seleucus Nicanor, who is said to have erected this 
new city from dislike to the Babylonians, and to have drawn five 
hundred thousand persons from Babylon for the peopring of Se- 
leucia. This rival seat of empire, by degrees robbed Babylon of 
its glory and greatness, and even of its very name. At the time 
of Quintus Curtius, Babylon, from this and other causes, had de- 
clined a fourth part ; it was reduced to desolation in the days of 
Pliny; and when Jerome flourished it was turned into a park, in 
which the kings of Persia were accustomed to take the dicodun 
of hunting. 

Benjamin, of Tudela, a Jew, who lived in the twelfth century, 
says, in his ‘‘ Itinerary,” that ‘‘ ancient Babylon is now laid waste, 
but some ruins are still to be seen of Nebuchadnezzar’s palace, 
and men fear to enter there, on account of the serpents and scor- 
pions which are in the midst of it.” 

The ruins of ancient Babylon were visited, in 1574, by Rauwolf, 
a German physician, who gives an apparently faithful description of 
the state in which he found it. He tells us that all who travel over 
these vast plains will find great numbers of the ruins of very ancient, 
great, and lofty buildings, arched towers, and other similar struc- 
tures of wonderful architecture. There was then only one tower, 
called the Tower of Daniel, still entire and uninhabited, from 
which could be seen all the ruins of the once famous city, and 
these sufficiently demonstrated the truth of what ancient writers 
have said of its greatness, by the vastness of their extent. Our au- 
thor quotes another part of Rauwolf’s account. 


‘The village of Elugo now lieth on the place where formerly old 
Babylon, the metropolis of Chaldeea, was situated. The harbour is a 
quarter of a league's distance from it, where people go ashore to proceed 
by land to the celebrated city of Bagdad, which is a day and a half’s 
journey from thence eastward on the Tigris. 

‘ Just below the village of Elugo is the hill whereon the castle stood, and 
the rnins of its fortifications are still visible, though demolished and unin- 
habited. Behind it, and pretty near to it, did stand the Tower of Babylon. 
It is still to be seen, and is half a league in diameter; but so ruinous, so 
low, and so full of venomous creatures, which lodge in holes made by them 
in the rubbish, that no one durst approach nearer to it than within half a 
league, except during two months in the winter, when these animals never 
stir out of their holes.’—pp. 169, 170. 


Pietro Della Valle, a Roman nobleman, visited Babylonin 1616. 
He tells us, that in the middle of a vast and level plain, about a 
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quarter of a league from the Euphrates, he found a heap of ruined 
buildings, like a huge mountain, the materials of which were so 
confounded together, that he knew not what to make of it. Its 
situation and form corresponded with that pyramid which Strabo 
calls the tower of Belus, and this he supposed might probably be 
the tower of Nimrod in Babylon, or Babel, as the place is still cailed. 
No marks of ruins appeared without that huge mass to convince 
him that so great a city as Babylon had ever stood there ; all he could 
discover within fifty or sixty yards of it, being only the remains, 
here and there, of some foundations of buildings ; and the countr 
round so flat and level, that it is difficult to believe it should be 
chosen for the situation of so great and noble a city as Babylon, or 
that it ever contained any. remarkable buildings. Della Valle, 
however, was astonished to find so many remains of that renowned 
city, after the lapse of four thousand years from its foundation, and 
particularly as Diodorus Siculus says it was reduced almost to 
nothing in his time. 

Tavernier, another traveller of considerable celebrity, discovered 
at the parting of the Tigris, a little way from Bagdad, the foundations 
of a city which seemed to be a large league in compass. Some of 
the walls were yet standing, upon which six coaches might go 
abreast ; they were built with burnt bricks, each ten feet square, 
and three feet thick. The chronicles of the country say they are 
the remains of ancient Babylon; but Tavernier imagined they 
were the ruins of Nebuchadnezzar’s Palace, or, of the tower of Babel. 
He adopts the opinion of the Arabs, and conceives them to be 
rather the remains of some tower, built by one of their princes fora 
beacon to assemble his subjects in time of war. 

Hanway, a subsequent traveller, assures us, that the ruins of 
Babylon are now so much effaced, that hardly any vestiges of them 
remain to point out the situation. 

The researches of more recent travellers, commencing with Rich, 
are known to almost every reader, and as they require not therefore 
to be noticed here, we shall proceed to our author’s details, which 
do not add so much to our previous information as serves to confirm 
what had been previously ascertained. Mr. Buckingham was pre- 
vented from making all the researches which he could have wished, 
by the intolerable heat of the weather,—his endurance of which as- 
tonished even his native guides; but Captain Mignan does not 
complain of this, and we accordingly infer, that he was more at his 
ease during his investigations. His aim, he tells us, is rather to 
delineate and describe the remarkable objects which presented them- 
selves to his attention, than to enter deeply into useless theory,and 
vain speculation ;—‘ in short, to furnish anaccurate account of the 
existing remains of ancient grandeur, to describe their present de- 
solation, and to trace something like a correct outline of the once 
renowned metropolis of Chaldea,’ At the very commencement, 
however, of his journey, we find him theorizing on the supposed site 
of the garden of Eden. 
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‘ At eight o'clock the next morning we crossed the mouth of the Kerkha, 
or Howizah river, at Suaeb; a station so called from a small collection of 
huts, situated about a mile up the stream, which is here fifty yards broad, 
and extremely tortuous. One hour more brought us to Koorna, the Apamea 
of the ancients, from Apama, the wife of Seleucus Nicator, in whose 
honour he founded the town. It stands on the most southern extremity 
of Mesopotamia, at the conflux of two of the finest rivers in the East, the 
Euphrates and Tigris; and though now an insignificant place, the existin 
extensive ruins attest its former importance. Seleucus Nicator found 
thirty-five cities in greater and lesser Asia; sixteen of which he named 
Antioch, from Antiochus, his father; nine Seleucia, from his own name; 
six Laodicea, from Laodice, his mother ; three Apamea, from Apama, his 
first wife, (of which this city was the chief); and one Stratonicea, from 
Stratonice, his last wife. According to Dean Prideaux, he was a great 
protector of the Jews, and the first that gave them settlements in those 
provinces of Asia, which lie on this side of the river Euphrates. As they 
had been faithful and serviceable to him in his wars, and in many other 
respects, he granted them great privileges in all the cities which he built.— 
Vide Prideaux’s ‘* Connection of the Old and New Testament.” 

‘ Continuing along the banks of the Tigris, in a direction north, ten 
degrees west, (the Euphrates branching off due W.S.W. by compass), we 
almost immediately had on either bank the untrodden Desert. The 
natives, in travelling over these pathless deserts, are compelled to explore 
their way by the stars, in the same way as Diodorus Siculus (lib. 1, p. 156, 
edit. Rhodoman,) expressly states that travellers, in the southern parts 
of Arabia, directed their course by the bears, @> rév"Aperév. This is 
conjectured to have been the site of the Garden of Eden; conse- 
quently there appeared, as the prophet Joel says, chap. ii. ver.3, ‘ The 
land of Eden before us, and behind us a desolate wilderness.” The 
absence, alas! of all cultivation, the noisy ripling of the rapid stream, 
the sterile, arid, and wild character of the whole scene, formed a con- 
trast to the rich and delightful accounts delineated in Scripture, “ It 
should seem that Paradise lay on the confluent streams of the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, but principally on the eastern bank, which divided 
into two branches above the garden, and two more below it. From the 
description of these rivers by ancient historians and geographers, Major 
Rennel infers, that in ancient times they preserved distinct courses to the 
sea, until the reign of Alexander; although at no great distance of time 
afterwards they became united, and joined the sea in a collective stream. 
The Cyrus and Araxes also kept distinct courses in ancient times. This, 
however, does not invalidate a primeval junction of these rivers, before 
the Deluge, which certainly produced a prodigious alteration in the face of 
the primitive globe. Besides, the changes in the beds of other great 
rivers, such as the Nile, the Ganges, and Berampooter, even in modern 
times are known to be very great.”—-Dr. Hales’s New Analysis of Chro- 
nology.’—pp. 3-6, 


It may be known to most of our readers, that attempts have been 
made to trace the geographical position of the garden of Eden, to 
more than one country ofthe East. The erudite, but fanciful Hue- 
tius, supposed that hecould prove it to have been situated in a deep 


valley, in the vicinity of Mount Lebanon, on the side of Damascus; 
VOL. XII, 2N 
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but his chief arguments seem: to be that the natives point out to 
travellers the very spot where Adam was created, and the tomb 
where Abel was buried. The kings of Syria also built in this valley, 
where the river Barrady divides it, a magnificent palace called Beth- 
Eden, part of which was still standing when Maundrel visited Pales- 
tine. herever a place, indeed, has been found with the name of 
Eden, (which in Hebrew signifies pleasure or delight,) facts and cir- 
cumstances have been twisted and distorted, to fix the locality of 
the terrestrial paradise. But the notion most commonly received, 
is, that Eden was situated as Captain Mignan supposes, near the 
confluence of the Tigris and the Eupbrates, which also seems to 
accord, in some measure, with the description given in Genesis, of 
the river, or rather, the rivers of Eden. 

It may be interesting to mention here, that there is one prominent 
and universally known fact which appears at variance with all the 

raphical discussions hitherto maintained respecting the site of 
the garden of Eden ; we mean the fact of marine productions bein 
found in most, if not in every part of the habitable world which has 
been examined by naturalists. Those marine productions also con- 
sisting of shells, zoophytes, sea-weeds, fishes, &c., are more seldom 
found amongst gravel, sand, clay, and other alluvial strata than 
imbedded in the very heart of rocks and mountain masses, of whose 
substance they often bear a part, where it should appear impossible 
that they could have been carried by the deluge which continued 
only for a few months, whereas it must have required years for the 
formation and consolidating of the masses and strata of rocks, the 
most abundant of in marine shells, and other organic productions 
of the sea. 

The natural inference is, that those rocks, embedding so many 
shells, must have been formed at the bottom of the sea, and conse- 
quently that the whole, if not the greater portion, of the habitable 
Froee. must have remained, in a previous age, long under water. 

ow, the only historical period in which this could have occurred, 
was between the creation and the deluge, when the present conti- 
nents might have formed the channel of the ante-diluvian sea, 
while the ante-diluvian continents and islands, having been sub- 
merged, when “ the fountains of the great deep were broken up,” 
have continued to form the channel of our present ocean, from the 
time that the waters of the deluge subsided. 

The question, however, arises here, Why does Moses mention 
the Euphrates, and other post-diluvian rivers, as watering the 
garden of Eden, if the ante-diluvian continents are now at the 
bottom of the sea? M. de Luc has met this diffieulty. by the very 
ingenious though untenable conjecture, that the old names were 
transferred to the new rivers, as is common in colonies, where new 
places are called after the names of the mother country, of which 
there are innumerable examples in America and Australasia. This 


explanation is rejected by Mr. Granville Penn, in his work on the 
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Mineral and Mosaic Geologies, as only cutting the knot instead 
of untying it, and he suggests that the whole passage, Genesis u. 
11, 14, originated in an ancient gloss which has crept into the text. 
But though we cannot withhold from this criticism the praise of 
ingenious plausibility, we must reject it as purely conjectural. 

As to the geological character, however, of the supposed site of 
the garden of Eden, on the banks of the Euphrates, we have the 
reeent testimony of Mr. Buckingham, that the rocks in the vici- 
nity contain organic remains of shells; a proof convincing to us 
that this district must have constituted a part of the channel of 
the sea in the ante-diluvian ages, and consequently that it is in 
vain to seek there for the site of the garden of Eden. 

Passing over the author’s ascent of the Tigris, from the place sup- 
posed by is to be the site of Eden, till his arrival at the ruins of 
Seleucia, we shall quote his account of the ancient rival of Babylon. 


‘ Having examined the remains of Ctesiphon, I crossed over to the site 
of the once magnificent and populous Greek city, and at every step had new 
occasion to muse upon the scene of desolation which presented itself, as 
far asthe eye could reach. Time, violence, and repeated inundations have 
levelled every thing. 1 looked in vain for monuments, pillars, aqueducts, 
and buildings. Bricks of every kind, mixed up with layers of straw ; var- 
nished tiles, and pottery of every colour, (the predominant one being blue) ; 
stones calcareous, sandy, and granite; flint-glass, shells, and a variety of 
vitreous and nitrous substances; these, and these alone, compose what 
remains of the once magnificent Seleucia. 

‘ There is not a single entire building; nothing but a small remnant of 
a wall and a few portions of decayed brickwork, 1s left to mark the foot of 
the spoiler, and bid us mourn in silence and solitude over fallen and de- 
parted grandeur. The traveller ought to visit Seleucia, previous to passing 
over to Ctesiphon ; by so doing, he will not expect to meet with any thing 
half se grand as the arch which rivets him to the spot, which, in this part 
of the world, in point of architectural beauty, is perfectly unique. 

‘ This structure I surveyed first, so ardent was my solicitude to reach the 
porch of the building, after having caught a glimpse of it the evening 
before. With amind full of its beauties, I passed on to Seleucia; and 
there being no building, not even the fragment of one visible, 1 experienced, 
I must confess, great grief and disappointment. It is, however, surprising, 
that so much is still left to mark the sites of these once great cities, situ- 
ated as they are in a country that is inundated for so many months in 
the season. Even at this moment, which is the driest time of the whole 
you there are pools of water inhabited by large flocks of bitterns; and 

rbage i& scattered over the plain; but on the site of Cteisphon, the 
smallest insect under heaven would not find a single bladeof grass wherein 
to hide itseJf, nor one drop of water to allay its thirst. 

‘ Although former travellers who have visited this spot, do not speak of 
any remains on the river, I have no hesitation in pointing to the fragments 
of a bridge, which appears once to have connected the two cities, from the 
vast quantity of ruined materials lying in heaps on either bank, composed 
of fire-burnt bricks made of an agillaceous earth, and a great quautity of 
detached brickwork beneath the water. The shallowness of the river afforded 
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me an opportunity of observing this-very particularly, and ‘induced me to 
procure the aid of divers, who invariably brought up bricks broken and 
unbroken, remarkable for their hardness aud solidity. Hence I would 
infer, that these fragments now resting on the river’s bed, could only have 
been appropriated to the purpose already mentioned. 

‘ The reader will be better able to judge of the extent of the irregular 
mounds and hillocks that overspread the sites of these renowned cities, 
when I tell him, that it would occupy some months to take the bearings 
and dimensions of each with accuracy. In this undertaking, great inter- 
ruption and much molestation would be offered by the Arabs, who tend 
their cattle, sheep, and camels on the spot, and who are very suspicious, 
that no excavation can be made without their supposing some hidden trea- 
sure has been discovered. Consequently, these people would do all in 
their power to prevent the antiquary from continuing his researches, or even 
remaining here for any length of time. —pp. 78—82. 


‘ It was past midnight before I persuaded myself to quit the mouldering 
walls of this ancient city. The cloudless sky was studded with stars, and 
the air so beautifully soft and pure, that I could not be unmindful of being 
in the land of Chaldea, where the shepherds lay gazing on the same con- 
stellations, and from them derived the first lessons of astronomy. 

‘ For two hours I had been seated beneath a ruined rampart of the city, 
which appeared to be the most perfect mass on the desert plain. It ex- 
tended five hundred yards North, and rose from beneath the mounds for 
twenty-five feet. From this spot, by the light of the moon, I beheld, for 
the last time, the crumbling and solitary ruins. The deep repose of the 
scene was scarcely disturbed ; for the breeze that wafted the sound of the 


browsing camel’s tinkling bell, was all that broke the calm silence that 
prevailed around me, and 


‘¢ Mid Heaven’s blue arch serene, 
Th’ unclouded moon smiled down upon the scene.” '— pp. 85, 86. 


The ruins of Seleucia stretch away to the southward, and are 
altogether at a greater distance from the river than those of Ctest- 
phon, which extend in a northerly direction. Both of these cities, 
after flourishing, as republican Greek colonies, for some centuries, 
were repeatedly attacked by the Parthians, and ultimately sacked 
and burnt, in the reign of Marcus, by the Romans, who had been 
received as friends, but treacherously deceived the citizens. 

At the commencement of this article we alluded to the compa- 
rative grandeur and extent of the ancient Babylonian palaces, when 
compared with the diminutive structures of modern times; but 
what will be thought by our engineers, of a tunnel under the 
Euphrates, where it is a hundred and fifty yards wide ? 


‘ Diodorus has described a vaulted passage under the bed of the Eu- 
phrates, by which the queen (Szem1RrAm1s) could pass from one palace to the 
other, on different sides of the river, (which was a stadium in breath, ac- 
cording to Strabo, p. 738) without crossing it. This serves at least to 
show, that the palaces were very near to the river banks. 

‘ At a time when a tunnel, of more than half a mile in length, under 
the Thames, is projected, it may not be amiss to mention the reported 
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dimensions of the tunnel made by Semiramis, under the Euphrates ; which, 
however, was no more than 500 feet in length, or less than one-fifth of the 
projected tunnel under the Thames. That of Semiramis is said to have 
been fifteen feet in breadth and twelve in height, to the springing of the 
arch; perhaps twenty in all. The ends of the vault were shut up with 
brazen gates. Diodorus had an idea that the Euphrates was five stadia in 
breadth.—See lib. ii. c. i. 

‘ The Euphrates was turned out of its channel, in order to effect this 
purpose. Herodotus, who is silent concerning the tunnel, says, that the 
river was turned aside, in order to build a bridge. Diodorus describes a 
bridge also. There is an absurd story told by both these historians, re- 
specting the disposal of the water of the river, during the time of building 
the bridge, &c. According to them, the water was received into a vast 
reservoir, instead of the obvious and usual mode of making a new channel, 
to conduct the river clear of the work constructing in its bed into the old 
channel, at a point lower down.’—pp. 145, 146. 


Captain Mignan is of opinion that the ruin, called at present the 
Mujellibah, that is ‘ the overturned,’ has the best claims to be con- 
sidered the remains of the celebrated tower of Babel; but if so, we 
must consider Nimrod the veriest fool who ever planned a building, 
as this ruin, so far from being placed upon an eminence, from 
which it might have been easier for him to raise a lofty structure, 
in order to get nearer the heavens, is situated in the lowest part 
which could have been chosen of the banks of the Euphrates, We 
shall give as many of our author’s details, respecting this remarkable 


ruin, as we Can spare room for, since they constitute oue of the most 
interesting parts of his book : 


‘ This solid mound, which I consider from its situation and magnitude 
to be the remains of the Tower of Babel, an opinion likewise adopted by 
that venerable and highly distinguished geographer Major Rennel, is a 
vast oblong square, composed of kiln-burnt and sun-dried bricks, rising 
irregularly to the height of one hundred and thirty-nine feet, at the south- 
west; whence it slopes towards the north-east to a depth of a hundred 
and ten feet. Its sides face the four cardinal points: [ measured them 
carefully ; and the following is the full extent of each face. That to the 
north, along the visible face, is 274 yards; to the south, 256 yards; to 
the east, 226 yards; and to the west, 240 yards. The summit is 
an even flat, strewed with broken and unbroken bricks, the perfect 
ones measuring thirteen inches square, by three thick. Many exhi- 
bited the arrow-headed character, which appeared remarkably fresh. 
Pottery, bitumen, vitrified and petrified brick, shells and glass, were all 
equally abundant. The principal materials composing this ruin are 
doubtless mud bricks baked in the sun, and mixed up with straw. 
Many of the ancient ruined cities of Persia are likewise described as being 
built of unburnt bricks beaten up with straw or rush, perhaps to make the 
ingredient adhere, and then baked in the sun. This mode of making 
bricks is of the greatest antiquity; for even in the days of the Egyptian 
bondage, I apprehend it to be alluded to, when Pharaoh commanded the 
taskmasters of the people and their officers, saying, ‘‘ Ye shall no more 
give the people straw to made brick, as heretofore ; let them go and gather 
straw for themselves.” Exodus, chap v. ver. 7. 
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‘It is not difficult to trace brickwork along each front, particularly at 
the south-west angle, which is faced by a wall, composed partly of kiin- 
burnt brick, that in shape exactly resembles a watch tower or small turret. 
On its summit there are still considerable traces of erect building: at the 
western end is a circular mass of solid brickwork, sloping towards the top, 
and rising from a confused heap of rubbish. The chief material forming 
this fabric appeared similar to that composing the rain ealled Akerkouff— 
a mixture of chopped straw, with slime used as cement; and regular layers 
of unbroken reeds between the horizontal courses of the bricks. ‘The base 
is greatly injured by time, and the elements; particularly to the south- 
east, where it is cloven into a deep furrow from top to bottom. 

‘ The sides of the ruin exhibit hollows worn partly by the weather, but 
more generally formed by the Arabs, who are incessantly digging for bricks, 
and hunting for antiquities. Several of these excavations I entered, and 
have no reason to suppose that they are inhabited by such ferocious animals 
as the generality of travellers assert. There certainly was an offensive 
smell, and the caves were strewed with bones of sheep and goats, devoured 
most probably by the jackals that resort thither in great numbers; and 
thousands of bats and owls have filled many of these cavities. 

‘ The natives are very reluctant to follow the visiter into these dens, and 
dislike remaining near the ruins after sunset, rather from the fear of demons 
and evil spirits, than from any attack of lions or other wild beasts. In- 
deed, by their account, there are not half a dozen lions within thirty miles 
round Babel; though, about sixty miles below Hillah, on the banks of the 
river, in a considerable patch of brushwood, those animals are very nume- 
rous. It appears, that the only risk attendant on entering the recesses in 
all the mounds, is the liability of being stung by venomous reptiles, which 
are very numerous throughout the ruins. This circumstance is an apt 
illustration of the prophecies of Jeremiah. ‘‘ And Babylon shall become 
heaps, a dwelling-place for dragons, and an astonishment, and an hissing, 
without an inhabitant.”—Jeremiah, chap. li. ver. 37.’—pp. 162—168. 


Mr. Rich discovered in this pile of ruins a coffin, containing a 
skeleton in high preservation, with a brass bird on the outside, and 
an ornament of the same metal within,—appendages which place 
the coffin in question in a remote antiquity. Captain Mignan being 
anxious to extend these researches so far as he could, employed men 
to make excavations, and after digging for four hours perpendicu- 
larly from the summit, they came to six beams of date wood lying 
in the direction of the centre, and below these, an earthen sarcopha- 
gus, five feet long, and three and a half in diameter, nearly per- ° 
fect, lined with bitumen, and filled with human bones ; but it was 
unfortunately broken in attempting to remove it. By digging 
in an easterly direction, at every five or six yards, he verified 
Mr. Rieh’s conjecture, that earthen urns may be found all along 
the northern front of the pile; but he found no gallery filled wit 


wooden coffins and skeletons, and does not believe that such exist 
in any of the Babylonian ruins. An embankment of great height 
r 


and breadth, and strewed with vestiges of old buildings, surrounds 
the Mujellibah on the north-eastern and north-western sides, and 
forming on the whole two sides of triangle. Near the centre of 
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this embankment is a lofty eliptical mound, which extends three 
hundred and twenty-five yards in length, one hundred and twenty- 
five in breadth, and thirty in height, which Captain Mignan sup- 
poses to be the remains of the lesser palace. Of the greater palace, 
we shall quote his own details. 


‘ Adjoining these heaps, a little to the southward, stands an enormous 
pile, which the natives have distinguished by the name of Al Kasr, or 
The Palace,” and which, next to the Mujellibah, is the most attractive 
and conspicuous object on this side of the river, rearing its rugged head 
seventy feet above the level of the plain: I feel confident that here lie the 
debris of the great Western palace, for the ground on the eastern face of 
this ruin is low, soft, and ee as if the river had wandered from its 
original course. Its form is very irregular; its length is 820 yards, and 
its breadth 610. It is deeply furrowed throughout by ravines of great 
length, depth, and width; and crossing each other in every direction. 
Some are full sixty feet deep, which may be principally attributed to the 
Arabs, who were constantly at work to obtain the valuable bricks, which, 
from the vicinity of the river, are with very little trouble and expense con- 
veyed to Hillah, or any towns north or south. 

‘ ln some of these artificial ravines, fragments of detached wall are still 
standing, composed of burnt bricks cemented together with bitumen, with 
their faces, or inseribed parts, placed downwards. 

‘ The freshness of the inscriptions, ou extracting many of these bricks, 
was amazing. In the fragments of building on the summit of the mound, 
neither bitumen nor reeds can be traced, there being but a simple layer of 
mortar to bind the matcrials together. 

‘ The very heart of this pile appears to be entirely of the finest furnace- 
baked brick ; a fact which strikingly distinguishes it from the Mujellibah, 
where the sun-dried material is predominant. On the top of this ruin, 
which is all that is left us of the greater palace, are the remains of square 
piers or buttresses, defying the generally destructive power of time. ‘ These 
columns measured from sixteen to eighteen feet in height, and nine. in 
thickness. I found it utterly impossible to detach any of the bricks, so 
firmly did they adhere together. Hence, I imagine that this very circum- 
stance is the cause of their extraordinarily fresh appearance and excellent 
preservation. Their colour is a pale yellow, and several of these masses 
appear to lean from their centre, perhaps from some convulsion of nature. 

‘ The cuneiform, or Babylonian inscriptions, are very plainly discernible, 
after minute examination, on those bricks that project beyond the line of 
their original position. The observer must kneel down and look upwards, 
for it is to be remembered, that the inscribed part of every single brick is 
placed downwards; evidenily showing that the writing thereon was never 
intended to be seen or read; which is an extraordinary circumstance, and 
not easily accounted for. 

‘It is astonishing that the thinnest layer of cement imaginable should 
hold the courses of brickwork so firmly and securely together. The 
natives appear to have entirely discontinued their work of havoc here, from 
the total impossibility of extracting a perfect brick. There are very con- 
spicuous fragments of detached wall along the western, and a part of the 
northern face of the Kast, which (as this part is the reputed site of the 
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famous Pensile- Gardens ascribed to Nebuchadnezzar,) perhaps supported 
the terraces attached thereto. 

* Indeed it is easier to trace several long passages among the deep and 
innumerable ravines, than might be supposed, after the lapse of so many 
ages; but these fragments of building are daily becoming more hidden 
from view, and the avenues closed up with broken bricks, rubbish, glazed 
pottery, and huge masses of stone. I will however particularize a single 
specimen, in order to give some idea of their gigantic dimensions. 

‘In one of the subterranean passages of a deeply furrowed ravine, | 
discovered a granite slab fifteen feet long, and five and a half wide; the 
surface of which exhibited bitumen with an impression of woven matting, 
or straw, apparently laid on in a perfect unbroken state. This circumstance 
may, in some degree, identify the site of the Pensiles Horti, which, we 
learn from ancient authors, were raised on pillars by Nebuchadnezzar, king 
- Babylon, to gratify his wife Amyctis, the daughter of Astyages, king 
of Media. 

‘ Quintus Curtius makes them equal in height to the walls of the city, 
viz. fifty feet. They are said to have contained a square of four hundred 
feet on each side, and were carried up into the air in several terraces, laid 
above one another, and the ascent from terrace to terrace was by stairs ten 
feet wide. The pilasters (no trace of the arch being found throughout the 
ruins) sustaining the whole pile were raised above one another, and the 
fabric was strengthened by a wall, surrounding it on every side, of twenty- 
two feet in thickness. 

* The floors of each of the terraces were iaid in the following manner: 
on the top of the pillars were first placed large flat stones, sixteen feet 
long and four broad ; and over them was a layer of reed, mixed with a 
great quantity of bitumen, over which were two rows of bricks closel 
cemented together by plaster, and over all were thick sheets of lead ; inf, 
lastly, upon the lead was laid the mould of the garden. The mould, or 
earth, was of such a depth, as to admit the largest trees to take root and 
grow ; and it was covered with various kinds of trees, plants, and flowers, 
In the upper terrace there was an aqueduct or engine, whereby water was 
drawn up out of the river for watering the garden.’—pp. 177—182. 


The sketches which our author has given of these ruins, and also 
of that named Birs Nemroud, would induce us to think the latter 
most entitled to the honour of representing the tower of Babel ; an 
opinion which had been entertained, we believe, by all the travellers 
who preceded Mr. Buckingham and our author, who contend, as 
we have seen, for the Mujellibah being the tower built by Nimrod. 
The traditionary name, we think, is of some weight, though we are 
well aware of the danger of trusting to such a circumstance alone. 
Mr. Rich was inclined to identify the Birs with the tower, because 
it more nearly resembles the state of decay into which we might 
suppose that structure to have fallen, than any other ruin within 
the circumference of Babylon. The following is our author’s ac- 


count of the Birs Nemroud, the name which it bears among Turks, 
Arabs, Jews, and Persians. 


‘ It. lies five miles distant from the western suburb of Hillah. On my 
first beholding this “‘ mountainous” mass it bore a little to the westward of 
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south, appearing like an oblong hill, surmounted by a tower. The total 
circumference of its base is exactly seven hundred and twenty-two yards. 
Its eastern face extends one hundred and sixty-eight in, width, and 
only two stages of a hill are distinctly observable. The first measures in 
height seventy feet, whence the second sweeps irregularly upwards, to the 
height of one hundred and twenty feet, crowned by the ruin of a turret. 
This is a solid mass of the finest kiln-burnt masonry, the circumference of 
which is ninety-feet, viz. that face looking towards the south, twenty-seven 
feet; to the east, thirty; to the west, twenty-four; and to the north, nine. 
Itis one hundred and ninety feet from the foundation of the pile to the 
base of the tower; and from the basement of the tower to its uneven sum- 
mit, thirty-five. This measurement is taken at the western face, where the 
tower assumes a pyramidal form towards the top; whence it is rifted or 
split half-way down its centre. The southern face of the mound is the 
most perfect: and the western, which the foregoing engraving exhibits, 
the least; perhaps from the effects of the violent winds which prevail from 
that point. On digging into the base of this edifice, I found it com 

of coarse sun-dried bricks, fastened together by layers of mortar and reed. 
At the depth of fourteen feet, bitumen was observable. 

‘ The bricks are so firmly cemented, that it is utterly impossible to detach 
any ofthem, They are a little thinner than those composing the ruins on 
the eastern bank of the river; and I could not, from their firm position, 
ascertain whether they had any inscription, though, from the written frag- 
ments lying about, I have no doubt they all bear the Babylonian character 
on their lower faces. 

‘ This tower-like ruin is pierced throughout with small square apertures, 
probably to preserve the fabric from the influence of damp; and instead of 
bitumen, a very thin layer of lime is spread between every single brick. On 
the summit of the pile, at the foot of the standing brickwork composing the 
tower, and on the north and western faces, are several immense brown and 
black masses of brickwork, more or less changed into a vitrified state, look- 
ing ata distance like so many edifices torn up from their foundations, 
being generally of an irregular form, and some resting on mere pivots. 

‘ Previous to examination, I took them for masses of black rock; some 
of these huge fragments measured twelve feet in height, by twenty-four in 
circumference, and from the circumstance of the standing brickwork having 
remained in a perfect state, the change exhibited in these is only account- 
able from their having been exposed to the fiercest fire, or rather scathed 
by lightning. 

‘ A little below these vitrified masses, on the north-west face of the 
tuin, fine brickwork is distinctly visible, each brick measuring one foot 
square, by four inches thick. There are also small square holes running deep 
into the pile, and in some places the bricks are greatly injured by exposure. 

‘ Still descending, there is a larger ruin of this kind of wall, which as- 
sumes an angular form, The bricks here are thirteen inches long, by four 
and one quarter thick, and are cemented together with a coarse layer of 
lime upwards of an inch deep, with an impression only of matting or straw. 
They are not level, but slope gently from the north face towards the east, 
and from the east face towards the south—a curious circumstance. Below 
this is a large square deep hole, through which the materials of the structure 


are very discernible, consisting principally of sun-dried bricks of similar 
dimensions as the kiln-baked. 
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‘ These appear cemented together by mortar and bruised reeds, or chopped 
straw, an inch ia thickness, and through this mass holes measuring two 
feet in height, by one in width, appear to penetrate to the heart of the 
building. Bitumen, which is found at the base of most of the ruined 
structures, is likewise discernible in this pile. None is to be found im the 
upper portion. This, it must be remarked, confirms the following passage 
of Herodotus—“ tia Tpunkevra Boum wAsvbov, &c. 

‘The whole summit and sides of this mountainous ruin are furrowed by 
the weather and human violence, into deep hollows and channels, com- 

tely strewed with broken bricks stamped with three, four, six, and seven 

ines of writing, stones, glass, tile, large cakes of bitumen, and petrified 
and vitrified substances. 

‘ An open quadrangular area extends for a considerable distance around 
the Birs, though its base is encircled by small ridges of mounded earth. I 
must not, however, pass unnoticed one immense hill scarcely a hundred 
yards distant from the eastern front of this stupendous fabric. It stretches 
away north and south to a breadth of 450 yards, when its extreme points 
carve and meet to the eastward, after having occupied a space of 650 yards. 
Its height is fifty-five feet. This mound 1s also very deeply furrowed into 
countless channels, covered with nearly the usual debris of former building 
except that the fragments of vases and glazed pottery are inconceivably 
fresh and abundant.’ —pp. 204—212. 


The existence of these extensive debris is a powerful argument 
with us against the author’s hypothesis; but we by no means pre- 
tend to decide so difficult a point, when we have only the imperfect 
evidence of books to direct our judgment. 

Besides his journey to Babylon and the places more immediately 

adjacent, Captain Mignan has added a curious modern history of 
Bussorah, from the narrative of a native author, composed in 1667. 
It appears from it, that the desolating system pursued by the Rus- 
sians during Buonaparte’s invasion, was rigorousiy practised in that 
city. 
' *In this year the Turks came in great force to Bosairah. Hussein 
Pasha, at this time governor of the country, heard of their approach, and 
adopted every means of resistance. He strengthened and added to the for- 
tifications, and directed all useless members of the population to leave the 
city in successive bands, which movement commenced on the first of the 
month Jamadith. Thani. 

‘A portion of the citizens of most consideration having complied with the 
commands of the governor, the remainder evinced a disposition to resist his 
mandate. He however, suspecting their intentions, proclaimed that the 
life and property of any individual directed to depart, who should be found 
in the town on the third day subsequent, should be forfeited. 

‘The proclamation above related, caused the greatest confusion and 
misery to the inhabitants, who poured forth in such multitudes, as to im- 
pede the common passage; the sufferings of women, who, now for the first 
time, appeared unveiled, thinking only of their children, were indescribable. 
Some were so heavily laden, both mother and infant perished on the road. 

‘ The ties of nature appeared dissolved : fathtr, son, brother, and husband, 
deserted those dearest to them, and fled for individual safety. The 
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author witnessed the heart-rending scene, which was —— by a 
deluge of rain, that destroyed the bridges at Boraiha and Mindwt. 

‘ During the flight, many endeavoured to save themselves on frail rafts 
of reed, and the canal and rivers were filled withthem. At length, on the 
fourth morning, the city of Basra, its bazaars, coffee-houses, mosques, and 
sqaares, colleges and places of public assembly, were wholly dese:ted. 

‘Hussein sternly continued his plan of rendering bis country a desert ; 
and, in the middle of the month Rajab, the whole of the western bank of 
the river was cleared of inhabitants, who were plundered, beaten, and 
forced from their homes by two officers of Hussein, set over them.’—pp. 
278.—-280. 


The account which he has also subjoined of the ruins of Ahwaz is 
exceedingly RRAFeRe DR Itis situated ninety-two miles in a right line 
north-east of Bussorah, on the banks of the river Karoon, and in the 
province of Khuzistan, the ancient Lusiana. As all the antiquities 
appear to be Moslim, this city was probably founded by the first 
Caliphs of the Ommiad dynasty, but it arrived at the zenith of its 
grandeur, under the early Caliphs of the house of Abbas, and it did 
not long survive their fall, It is described by Arabian and Persian 
veographers, to have been a place of great wealth and luxury, 
arising chiefly from extensive plantations of sugar cane, the produce 
of which the inhabitants traded with to great extent. The remains 
of vats, mill-stones, and other apparatus of the manufacture of 
sugar, are still met with in great numbers among the ruins. The 
river opposite the city, is a hundred and sixty yards broad, and for 
the purposes of irrigation, a bund was thrown across it, to cause it 
to overflow the adjacent fields. A part of the wall of the bund is 
still standing, being about ten feet high, and as many wide, and 
composed of biucks of stones measuring eight and ten feet. The 
river dashes over this with great violence, and the sound of 
the waters are heard to a great distance. Kinneir mistook 
this for the remains of an aquatic palace!!! The modern town of 
Ahwaz is small, mean, and paltry, and though all the houses are 
built of stone, it can only boast one respectable structure—a modern 
mosque. 

, Behind the town commences the whole mass of ruins, extending, at 
least, ten or twelve miles in a south-easterly direction; while its greatest 
breadth covers about half that distance. I could not find any person who 
had been to the end of these ruins. According to the imbabitants, their 
extent would occupy a journey of two months. Although this is doubtless 
an exaggeration, it may be as well tv mention, as an hypothesis, that they 
extend to the neighbourhood of Ram Hormis. 

‘ All the mounds are covered with hewn stone, burnt brick, tiles, and 
pottery, The first which 1 ascended I found nN two hundred feet 
high. In many parts flights of steps are plainly discernible, in good 
preservation; and at the base of this mass of ruins I dug into some 
graves, and found stones measuring five and six feet in length. Hence 
itwas I brought away several stones with inscriptions upon them in the 
Kufic character, and others with fret work,—all indicative of an era 
subsequent to the Mahommedan. | likewise found some Kufic coins in 
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gold and silver; one was nearly a thousand years old, and is as fresh in 
appearance as if it had been only just from the mint. 

‘In every direction I found vast heaps of circular flat stones, perforated 
in the centre, apparently used for the purpose of grinding grain; though 
rather colossal, indeed, for such a purpose, as they generally measured 
four, five, and six feet in diameter; and some exhibited characters upon 
them. The above-mentioned mound varies in height and breadth, and 
extends so far that my eye could not compreheud its limits; it is the first 
of magnitude upon the plain. Five hundred yards to the west of this is 
a ruined edifice, entirely of stone, measuring fifty feet in height by. twenty 
in breadth. Here are several flights of steps, which may, without diffi- 
culty, be traced to its summit, although they are much mutilated, and 
injured by exposure to the atmosphere. 

‘About a mile to the east, separated by a deep ravine, stands an 
immense pile of materials, consisting of huge blocks of stone, brick, and 
tile of various colours. The Arabs who accompanied me, said it was the 
remains of a palace. Its ascent is gradual, but fatiguing from the nume- 
rous furrows which have been, apparently, worn by water in its passage. 
The height is, at the lowest estimate, one hundred feet from the plain 
below. On its summit there are many stone foundations and pavements, 
as fresh as if only recently laid down, together with several rounded 
troughs, some of which were of Persepolitan marble in its rough state. 

‘ F rom numerous caverns we started large troops of jackals; and 1 
picked up a number of porcupine quills. 1 found it impossible to descend 
on the eee? side, the face being nearly perpendicular, and exhibiting 
many frightful chasms. At the base of this pile, the camel’s-thorn sprang 
up luxuriantly, and considerably relieved the landscape, the general 
dreariness and sterility of which were gloomy beyond all conception. 

‘ This ruin is about three miles from the eastern bank of the river. Pro- 
ceeding onwards for eight hundred yards, in a northerly direction, a 
conical mound is very conspicuous: its circumference is six hundred feet ; 
the sides exhibit the remains of walls nine feet in thickness. ‘At its 
foundation, I traced a beautiful wall of masonry for twenty-one feet, 
which, without doubt, formed the front of some building, finely exe- 
cuted, and very little injured by time: it joins another ruined heap, 
covered with vestiges and fragments of glazed tile, a coarse kind of crys- 
tal, pieces of alabaster, and bits of glass. 

‘Fifty yards in a direct, line east, seven square stone cisterns, sixteen 
feet long, and proportionably deep, are still to be seen, highly polished 
internally, and in a perfect state. These remains of ancient splendour 
throw a mournful shade over the desolate scene. Six or seven aqueducts 


are to be traced froma ravine, which probably conducted the water to 
these cisterns.'.—pp. 303—307 


Should Captain Mignan favour us with his travels to Shiraz, 
Nineveh, Arbella, Tauris, Tiflis, Moscow, &c., where he informs us 
he has been, we should advise him to compile less, and speak more 
from what he has himself observed, avoiding the slovenly practice 
of throwing remarks into he notes, which ought to be worked into 
the text; and above all, to be sparing of affecting empressement, 
(see pages 108 and 161), and sentiments (see pages 236 and 886), 


which only disfigure his valuable details of distances, localities, and 
so far as we can judge, accurate observations. 
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Anr. VII.—Napoleon durch sich selbst gerichtet. von J. Weitsel.— 
Frankfort auf Main.  Sauerlinder. 1829. London: Black and 


Young. 


Napoleon judged by Himself.. By J. Weitzel. Frankfort: A. M. Sauer- 
lander. London: Black and Young. 1829. 


Ir was a happy idea to make Napoleon his own judge, to quote 
his sentiments at different times and on different occasions, to show 
how he thought upon the same subject under different circum- 
stances ; to discover, if possible, the reat and undisguised opinions 
of this extraordinary man, to try them at the bar of common hu- 
manity, and pronounce sentence, uninfluenced by hollow brilliancy 
or false pity. And this task Mr. Weitzel has successfully accom- 
plished in the book before us, small, indeed, in size, but highly 
interesting in its object and execution. We perused the first sen- 
tences, describing a review (which the author beheld) of the French 
troops by Napoleon, in 1806, with no extraordinary feelings of 
delight, and we are inclined now to think the preface one of the 
weakest parts of the book: but ce n’ est que le premier pas qui 
coute, and an introduction is proverbially difficult. It seemed to 
us a little too theatrical for the object we understood Mr. Weitzel 
to have in view; but we soon became reconciled to the author, and 
read with pleasure his eloquent passages, alike free from envy, 
flattery, malice, and adulation. The author held, and, if we are 
not misinformed, still holds a situation in a country which formed 
part of France under the Empire, and had frequent opportunities of 
studying Napoleon. 


‘ Napoleon belongs to those extraordinary men whose name history pre 
serves for immortality. When the voice of needy flattery, and interested 
gratitude, as well as of envy, offended vanity, or disappointed interest, is 
once silent, this trath will be universally acknowledged. Few were more 
meanly deified, few more meanly calumniated, because few had risen so 
high, few could give or take so much. What he has done as general, 
legislator, and statesman, what he has been for his country and for Europe, 
we will endeavour, although merely in a sketch, to pourtray.. This man 
was to me early a peculiar stady, for it was incumbent on me to know 
what he would be. to France and Europe. I have seen him often, and 
observed not only his speeches, but also his movements, because I hoped, 
in his looks and the carriage of his body, to discover what he did not ex- 
press, or only half expressed, in words: but I can by no means affirm 
that I have known him. Yet it has -been allowed, that I have often 
judged him better than many who stood nearer to him; who hoped or 
feared too much from him ; who overrated him in their enthusiasm, or, 
in the blindness of their hate, deprecated him.’—pp. 9, 10. 


The first opportunity that the author had of observing Napoleon, 
was in the French theatre that was established at Mainz for the 
gratification of the Emperor. The following description would 
almost seem to come from one of his warmest admirers ; it must, 
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of course, be read only as characteristic of Napoleon at Mainz: 
because, as a general characteristic, it was disproved in several 
mstances. 

‘ Napoleon was a powerful being, unwearied in mind and body, inex- 
haustible, seeing every thing, inquiring after every thing, confiding ouly 
in himself. He generally decided every thing himself, but he also examined 
every thing, and relied as fittle as possible on the judgment and views 
of others. Fortune did not make him blind, suecess did not render him 
careless, possession did not make him easy, nor superfluity effeminate. 
He knew that only those means which had acquired, could preserve. At 
break of day he was generally seen in the fortifications of Mainz and Cassel. 
He then divided the day between the labours of the cabinets, reviews, and 
audiences. Thus it went on without interruption, except the short time 
that he continued at table, till the theatre. He knew no rest, and in 
this respect one day was like the otber In presentations, 
Napoleon displayed a knowledge of men and things of the most. opposite 
kind, which always kept me in astonishment. With the prefect he con- 
versed on the most important subjects of administration ; with the bishop 
on the affairs of his diocese; with the Chamber of Commerce on matters 
of trade ; with the judges on punishments and crimes; with the professors 
and learned on art and science; and was always master of his subject. 
I have indeed often heard, that these were studied parts, and that he 
always prepared his subjects beforehand. If this had been possible, in 
such variety and deviations of conversation, with different persons under 
different circumstances, which it was not, a man who studied so much, 
must at last learn and know much.—pp. 14—16. 


The last audience which Napoleon gave at Mainz, wus after the 
battle at Leipsic, and the consequent destruction of his army. He 
displayed the greatest coolness, corrected a mistake which the com- 
mandant. of the Fortress had made in the baking ovens necessary 
for the garrison, overwhelmed the director of the taxes with cool 
questions and doubts, so that the poor man was quite iw despair. 
With the Bishop he ealeulated the number of semiarists according 
to the catholic population of the department, the number of the 
parishes, and the usual rate of mortality. Every thing which eir- 
cumstances could require was foreseen, as if he had to provide for 
its latest futurity.e ‘ Was this also a spectacle ? asked Mr. Weitzel. 
Yes. In fact, Mr. W. contradicts himself in this point of view, 
for we have to read pp. 19, 20, to be convinced, if, indeed, we 
ever had any doubt upon the subject, that. Napoleon's conversa- 
tions, like those of most sovereigns, were all theatrical. 


‘ Napoleon complained to O’Meara, that ‘‘ those who had always 
yielded to:him, and had readily entered. into althis views, were the: very per- 
sons. who had done him the greatest mischief, as his worst enemies.”  “Phis 
is the case of all princes in their adversity. When they need friends, they 
wish for flatterers ; where they wish for friends, their flatterers leave them. 
Whose fault.was it, that Napoleon seldom, or hardly ever, heard the truth ? 
He had fettered the press, and never willingly allowed, utterance to any 
opinion but his own, He preferred Fouché and Talleyrand, the ready 
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tools of his plans, to Carnot and Lanjuinois, who wished to serve him, but 
who wished, in him, to serve likewise their country. Tiberius found a 
Sejanus; Henry the Fourth, a Sully; Napoleon, likewise, ministers after 
his fashion. The same causes that have always undermined power, and 
brought destruction on those who peperte it, undermined his, aud pro- 
duced his ruin. The examples of the past had not made him wiser; his 
example will not make the future wiser. The great misfortune is, that 
individuals and nations, at the best, only draw advantage from the 


experience which they themselves have made, but can seldom use the dearly 
paid for doctrine.’—p. 27. 


The following characteristic of Lafayette, deserves additional in- 


terest from the journey which the Marquis has recently been making 
in the French provinces. 


‘La Fayette is one of the noblest characters of France. Always the 
same amidst the raging of an excited people, and at the head of an army 
at the tribune of the legislative assembly, and in prison, under every circum- 
stance, his life had only one objéct,—justice and freedom. To this noble end, 
he sacrificed twenty years of his active life, to this he devoted his exertions, 
and his property. For this he gave up all that men usually desire,—distine- 
tion, rank, convenience, and wealth. Placed in society by his birth, among 
the favoured and the distinguished, he descended to natural equality, to 
become a man and acitizen. Favour and hate, tempted him equally in 
vain, and in a stormy and agitated time, he changed neither his opinions 
nor his principles, and hope left him equally unchanged with fear. A 
friend of justice and truth, under whatever climate he found them, he always 
rendered homage and assistance to these highest benefits of humanity. 
He defended freedom against arbitrary power, and lawful power against 
anarchy. He would have saved France and the king, if France and the 
king would have trusted him. A citizen of every state that honoured the 
citizen, a friend of men where they shewed themselves human, he remained 
true to France. Every thing noble seemed to him natural, the fulfilment 
of the most arduous duty an impulse, and as he never violated right, nor 
denied the truth, so he never deviated from the path of honour, and his 
virtues with all their severities, retained a certain chivalrous grace. Although 
he stands distinguished, and alone in his time and nation, we remark 
in him no feature of harshness, partiality or affectation. We may ask 
whether there can be a greater triumph, than fifty years of a life, such as 
he has passed from his early youth, where he devoted himself to the liberation 
of America, to the present day. Ambition, you will say, is the soul of all 
his exertions. A strange ambition, which in fifty changing years, in youth, 
in manhood, and in age, has followed the same object, constantly sacri- 
ficing himself, and seeking his happiness only in the welfare of others. 
Modern times ean only display one public character, who claims our love 
and admiration in the same degree—his brother in arms in youth— 
Koskiusko.’ -- p. 30. 


_ This description is, indeed, given‘ton amore ; and, perhaps, more 
in the republican spirit than may consist with the taste of some of 
our readers ; but we could not refrain from giving it asa fair spe- 
cimen of the spizit. which breathes throughout the work, We can- 
not read a page without evidence of the impartiality, enthusiasm 
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for liberty, and love of the noble and good, that characterize the 
author; and the most distinguishing proof in his favour is that 
here we imagine we are reading the production of an unconditional 
admirer of Nepsleon, and ina fow pages, we meet with the severest 
criticisms on his faults. Such extremes must appear in a charac- 
teristic of that extraordinary man, to whom nothing but a purer 
view of the spirit of the times was wanting to establish a reputation 
worthy of his great name. But success almost unexampled, the 
universal corrupter of mankind, destroyed likewise him who proudly 
imagined that an iron crown could rule the world. Had he dis- 
played more sympathy with his fellow creatures, he might still have 
reigned, not only admired but blessed. With his mighty talents, 
oat a mind above the usual calibre of conquerors, he effected 
reat things, but could not beara rival in the world. Had he, ‘as 
Dr. Channing well expresses it, proclaimed himself the protector of 
liberal principles, he would have secured to himself the certain ad- 
herence of many and enlightened men in all countries, and still 
have obtained a rallying point round which the ardent spirits, ex- 
cited by the revolution, might have collected. But in the murder- 
ous warlike policy of Napoleon, no power could have long existed ; 
France was drained of the flower of its people ; Europe, in fear for 
its existence ; and where peace and repose appeared, it was flushed 
with the heat of fever, not with the animating glow of health. 
Nothing can more strikingly pourtray the overwhelming ambi- 
tion of Napoleon, than the schemes for making France the seat of 
ecclesiastical as well as of political power. 


“«* T exalted the pope above measure,” said the Emperor, “ surrounded 
him with pomp and homage, so that he did not miss his temporalities. 
I could have made him an Idol, if he would have remained with me. 
Paris would have become the metropolis of the christian world, and I should 
have guided in religion as in politics. I should have had my religious, as 
well as my legislative assemblies, my councils would have been the repre- 
sentation of Christendom, and the popes only the presidents of them, | 
should have opened and closed these assemblies, have ratified and pro- 
mulgated their decrees, as Constantine and Charlemagne had done. 


We cannot refrain from expressing our surprise, that so acute an 
observer as Mr. Weitzel, should have been for a moment deceived by 
Napoleon’s pretended scheme for making Europe one great nation. 
The idea, exclaims our author, in enthusiasm, is divine. Now ad- 
mitting that the Emperor had entertained this ‘ divine’ idea which 
the exile at St. Helena communicated,—admitting that even he had 
possessed the power to execute it, what would have been the con- 
sequences? Europe was to be one great family, the head of which 
was of course to be Napoleon. One system of commerce, one set 
of coins—whose impress should they bear? Napoleon’s. It is 
absurdity to suppose that the other nations of Europe could have 
consented to such a felo dese. A constrained submission for a 
time was the utmost that could have been expected. We are 
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astonished that so absurd an idea could find approvers. Has not 
nature by her divisions of nations, people, and languages, pro- 
claimed that mankind must agree to differ? And do not all institu- 
tions that are not roused into action by opposition, languish in 
lethargy ? Who could believe that Napoleon would have rested 
contented with the conquest of Russia? Would he not have 
attempted to enslave England, that death blow to his all-grasping 
schemes—would Asia have been allowed to remain undisturbed ? 
Had he subdued the four quarters of the globe, his restless spirit 
would have remained unsatisfied. What would have become of 
his boasted European system? His exclusion of English goods 
would only have presented a premium on smuggling. Into such 
absurdities does ambition lead mankind, so easily do pre-conceived 
theories and ideas. make men overlook the most insurmountable 
objects that stand in the way of favourite schemes. 

When the blind adorers of Napoleon vaunt his efforts for the 
purification of religion—when M. de Norrins informs us that ‘the 
fate of European Turkey had been long decided, and the judgment 
renewed at Tilsit, in secret articles; that the hated Mahometanism 
would for ever vanish from Europe,and the kingdom of Christendom, 
again conquered and restored by Napoleon, would have placed upon 
his head the crown of a new empire of the West.’ We cannot 
forbear recurring to Napoleon’s treatment of the ‘ hated Mohame- 
tanism’ in Egypt. But we would not do Napoleon wrong, he 
viewed the matter not in a religious, but merely in.a_ political 
point of view. He considers the advantages which, he should 
derive from a preponderance of Protestantism and Catholicism, 
and after coolly weighing them, he decides upon the latter. 

We must do our author the justice to observe, that in a subse- 
quent passage he greatly qualifies the approbation which he had 
bestowed upon Napoleon’s ideal scheme of nationalizing Europe. 
The following remarks prove that it was merely the idea which he 


approved, but that he did not believe in the possibility of its exe- 
cution. 


‘When we readall this, it is as if France existed for Napoleon, and the 
rest of the world for Napoleon and France. If Napoleon really enter- 
tained these plans, which are not without probability ascribed to him, 
can we wonder that all the powers. who would not be tools in his hands, 
united against-him; if the war of the kings against him, was a necessity, 
awar of annihilation, since the only choice left them, was to conquer or to 
serve. And what means to execute these vast projects were at Napoleon’s 
command ? At war with kings, hated or feared by the nations, rejected by 
legitimacy, not acknowledged as a son by liberty, whose claims as mother 
he had denied, a stranger to the old order of things, almost hostile to the 
new, he was thrown upon himself alone, as he had calculated every thing 
for himself alone. He had broken the springs of the revolution, that they 
mizht not work against him ; they could not therefore now work for him. He 
had placed every thing upon himself, arid therefore all must fall with him. 
As he had isolated himself, to stand upon his height alone, he stood like- 
wise alone in his fall, and it cannot be denied, great in both, always, like 
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himself, calculating in both for himself, sharing neither the merit nor 
blame with others,—p.67. 


M. de Norrins, whose account of Napoleon belongs to the ablest _ 
that we possess, if we make allowances for his partiality to his hero 
and his country, sometimes lets the truth escape unadvisedly. 
These admissions, thus undirectly and unwillingly given, are so 
rouch the more valuable. Thus in speaking of the blame which 
many distinguished officers expressed at the military dispositions on 
the first half of August, he remarks, ‘ These censures never reached 
Napoleon, and therefore he cannot be justly answerable for having 
neglected these views and opinions. And yet he was never more 
accessible than to the army. But in the army, as elsewhere, they 
would rather not benefit, than venture to displease, and yet the 
safety of the kingdom was in question. They acted, as has always 
been the case in despotic governments; they flattered and cringed 
in the palace, but blamed and calumniated at home.’ And yet, as 
Mr. Weitzel justly observes, people seek after the causes which 


contributed to Napoleon’s fall. 

Napoleon took great credit to himself that he had implanted 
revolutionary, or, as he was pleased to call them, liberal principles, 
in Spain and Italy ; and yet, if we consider the subject coolly, un- 
dazzled by his great name and brilliant achievements, what is the 
amount of praise which he deserves for this? As long as it suited 
his purpose he played with ‘ Liberty ;’ it was an excellent watch- 


word : but what became of this boasted freedom when he no longer 
needed the bait to lure the multitude? When was there a period of 
more despotic power than Napoleon’s empire over the French? 
The energies of the nation, awakened by a mighty impulse; pro- 
duced astonishing effects, and the wonderful success of the emperor 
flattered the national pride, and induced the French to submit to 
extraordinary sacrifices. Almost all political changesge@perate 
actively, the zest of novelty and the hope of promotio#”in the 
change of things, are powerful incentives ; nor can it be denied, that 
there was room and occasion for rousing the slumbering energies of 
states held in shameful bondage. But it is one thing to consider @ 
the consequences of the changes if they could have been effected, 
and another to estimate the merits of Napoleon in his attempts to 
produce them. It has always appeared astonishing to us, that a 
man so well acquainted with the spirit of the times, and so mani- 
festly alive to the electorial influence of the diffusion of liberal prin- 
ciples, did not perceive that he would secure to himself a surer hold, 
and a more permanent adherence, by playing himself the part which 
he asserted it was the destiny of England to fulfil. But the key to 
all his inconsistencies has been given us by Napoleon himself, in his 
conversation on royalty. God forbid that his assertion, ‘ that kings 
and people are irreconcileable enemies,” be true! But if he consi- 
dered it so, consequently by restoring and establishing the royal 
wer in his person, he declared himself the enemy of the people. 
hat claim, therefore, had he to their gratitude or affection? Na- 
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leon had ceased to be the man of the le, and the le in 
aren deserted him. As long as he coasted them with hivn, he 
overcame the opposition of the most dangerous enemies, for Moreau, 
George, and Pichegru, were much more formidable than Marmont, 
Murat, or any of those who deserted him in his latter difficulties. 
The ex-emperor in vain left behind confessions, involving contra- 
dictions sufficient to mystify all Europe ; the time is fast approach- 
ing when his character will be duly appreciated, not by the incon- 
sistent conversations of St. Helena, tinged by the passing feelings of 
the moment, or the excusable desire of justifying himself in the eyes 
of the world, but will be judged by the stern and uncompromising 
conviction of facts. When Taaddes in the bitterness of his heart 
exclaims, that when he undertook the noblest action of his whole 
life, (the expedition to Russia) there was in an instant on all sides, 
but one clamour, one feeling against him. ‘1 was pointed out as 
the tyrant of kings, | who had re-established their existence ; I was 
the destroyer of the rights of the people ; I, who had done so much 
for them, who still intended to do so much for them, and kings and 
people, these trreconcileable enemies, united in conspiring against 
me,’—does he not pronounce his own condemnation? He complains 
that neither party ‘ considered the earlier actions of his life ;’ cer- 
tainly not, because his later ones had belied them. His fatal error 
was, in imagining that sovereigns, whose power he had so fearfully 
shaken, whose beauty he had so haughtily wounded, could ever 
remain his sincere friends. There is much truth in his observation 
to las Cases ; ‘ It is not the armies of the allied powers, not the 
extraordinary exertions of England which have ruined me, but 
liberal ideas. Had I adopted these five years ago, my power would 
have been established for ever. 

But Napoleon, in the earlier events of his life, was carried for- 
wardg-by the rush of circumstances, and he himself has left it on 
record,that he never was master of his system: ‘ strong as was the 
hand that guided the helm, the waves were too powerful, and I 
was prudent enough to yield to them, that by an obstinate resist- 


®ance I might not be overturned.’ This might be true of the earlier 


part of his career, but he did not adhere to this prudent plan, and 
by deviating from it, fell. 

We avail ourselves of the present opportunity to give a short 
account of an éssay which Napoleon wrote, in his twenty-first 
year, which is little known, and clearly displays the character of 
the writer. The academy of Lyons had proposed, as a prize 
question, What are the truths, sentiments, and feelings, the com- 
munication and extension of whith would most promote the hap- 
piness of our feliow-creatures? Napoleon was among the candi- 
dates. After some observations on the general tendency of learned 
societies to flattery, and an address to Raynal, the future Emperor 
thus continues : 
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‘ Man is born to be happy. Nature, an enlightened mother, has pro- 
vided him with all the organs which are necessary to the object of his 
creation ; happiness is therefore nothing else than the enjoyment of life, 
in the manner best according with our organizations. The necessities of 
man are corporal or intellectual, and the man who would indeed be ha 
must be in a situation to satisfy both. Of all the legislators, to whom 
this problem has been committed by the esteem of their fellow-citizens, 
Lycurgus and Paoli seem to have been most penetrated with the above- 
mentioned truths. ‘They applied them, however, in a totally different 
manner. 

‘ Man, by his birth, is entitled to such a part of the fruits of the earth, 
as is necessary to his existence. Arrived at a certain age, his powerful 
arm requires labour, to satisfy the wants of his existence. He looks 
around him; he sees the earth, divided among few hands, administer to 
magnificence and superfluity; he asks himself, What are the rights of 
these people? Why is the idle man every thing, the labouring man almost 
nothing? He hastens to the pastor, who possesses his confidence, and 
reveals to him his doubts. ‘* Man, answered he, * never thinks on the 
existence of society. God guides every thing. Resign yourself to Pro- 
vidence. This life is a journey. Things are arranged here below bya 
justice, the degrees of which we should never seek to fathom. Believe, 
obey, search not, but labour, these are your duties.” A proud soul, a 
feeling heart, a natural reason, cannot remain contented with this answer; 
he therefore carries his doubts and uneasiness farther. He goes to the 
most learned man in the province, he is a notary. ‘‘ Learned man,” says 
he, “‘ the goods of the earth are divided, and I have received nothing.” 
The learned man laughs at his simplicity- takes him into his chamber, 
and proves to him by act upon act, contract on contract, testament on 
testament, the justice of the division at which he complains. ‘ How,” 
he exclaims, ‘are these the claims of these lords? mine are more holy, 
more incontestible, more general ; they renew themselves with my breath, 
circulate with my blood, are written on my nerves, and in my heart; it is 
the necessity of my existence, and particularly of my happiness.” At 
these words, he takes the old records, and throws thein into the fire. Soon 
he fears the arm of the mighty, named Justice. He returns to his hut, to 
throw himself exhausted on the cold body of his father. This worthy old 
man, lame through age, and blind, seems only to live because Death has for- 
gotten him, ‘* My father,” he exclaims, ‘‘ you have given me life, and 
with it a living instinct of happiness. Now, my father, robbery has 
divided every thing amongst them. I have only my arms, which they 
could not take from me; I am, therefore, my father, condemned to 
eternal labour, to the most degrading slavery. In the burning heats of 
August, as well as in the suffering cold of January, there is no rest for 
your son; and others earn the fruits of these uninterrupted exertions, the 
produce of my sweat.’—pp. 107—111. 


In this spirit the whole essay is written, and bears strong marks 
of the period in which it appeared. We shall conclude with 
Mr. Weitzel’s final characteristic of Napoleon. 

‘The varying judgments on Napoleon, formed even by unprejudiced 
and reasonable men, have usually their ground in the different position 
from which they consider the life of this extraordinary man. If we reflect 
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on the immense power and greatness of means which stood at Napoleon's 
command, we are filled with astonishment. But this feeling no longer 
remains the same, if we dwell upon the object which these meaas served, 
and the results which this immense power effected. What benefits might 
not Napoleon have added to those for which France was indebted to the 
constituent assembly? What advantages might he not have conferred 
upon his country and mankind? But he has left the inheritance which 
he obtained, less than when he received it. He re-established the injurious 
privileges of the nobility, created in the legion of honour an aristocratical 
institution, which, in its purity, might do good service, but which, it is 
easy to foresee, would be disfigured by abuse. He broke through all 
the limits of moderate sovereignty, and ascended, step by step, to 
that omnipotence which proved so fatal to France, and to himself. 
How he maimed, and at last destroyea the tribunal, perverted the institu- 
tions which should have served the cause of freedom, into tools of his will, 
placed spies and fetters on words and writing, is sufficieatly known by the 
history of his reign. That France owes to him the restoration of order 
within, and respect without—that he regulated the administration in all 
its branches—exorcized the spirit of the Revolution, established the 
throne, rebuilt the altar, brought back victory to the ranks of his warriors, 
and confidence to the bosom of families—that he completed public works 
which will ever be an object of admiration—cannot be denied; but neither 
can it be denied, that all the greatness which he achieved served only to 
his own greatness—that he treated France and Europe, as far as it was sub- 
mitted to his arms, as a family estate, the profit of which he kept to 
himself. If he established order in France, distracted by faction, he also 
re-established arbitrary power ; annihilated, as far as was in his power, the 
elements of freedom, gave new strength to the old system, and thus pro- 
longed the contest for a better political formation, in which Europe must 
long bleed. He restored victory, which had been untrue to the French 
arms, to the ranks of his warriors; but he opened the heart of France, and 
at last the gates of Paris to hostile armies. It has been reproached to him, 
that he was no Washington; but France was no America. Yet it remains 
his greatest sin that he again placed the yoke of slavery on a weary people 
that wished for freedom, and deceived them with vain renown. He possessed 
all kinds of greatness, except that which makes man the greatest, which 
teaches him that there is something still higher than himself, and induces 
him, if necessary, to sacrifice himself to this. —pp. 155—160. 


We would recommend the whole conclusion of the work to our 
readers ; there are indeed passages to which we cannot give our 
unqualified assent, but we should but badly imitate the author's 
impartiality, if we did not conclude with assurances of our esteem 
and respect for this contribution to the history of Napoleon, written 
in the true spirit of historical investigation. 
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Arr. VIII.—The British Naturalist; or Sketches of the more interesting 
Productions of Great Britain and the surrounding Sea, in the Scenes 
which they inhabit ; and with relation to the general economy of Na- 
ture, and the Wisdom and Power of its Autrnor. 12mo. London: 
Whittaker and Co. 1829, 


WE witness with great satisfaction the various efforts which con- 
tinue to be made in this country, not only to extend the boundaries 
of knowledge, but to reproduce in familiar language, those re- 
searches and discoveries in science, which had previously been, in 
a great measure, concealed in books too expensive to be generally 
bought, and in technicalities too refined to be generally understood. 
If the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Speer have in some 
instances contributed to the propagation of knowledge which is not 
useful, because it is erroneous; if they have interfered with the 
just rights of persons engaged in trade, by creating, or rather at- 
tempting to obtain for individuals, a monopoly for the sale of parti- 
cular works; they have nevertheless conferred incalculable benefits 
upon the public at large, not only by reducing the cost of books, 
which from year to year was becoming more intolerable, but also by 
clothing, in a popular form, studies which for ages had presented 
a cold, and even in some instances, a repulsive aspect. The Society 
will perish, and indeed they may be said already to have lost much 
of their character, as their productions have recently betrayed marks 
of inferiority which cannot be washed away. But the impulse 
which their earliest works have given to the mind of the community, 
cannot soon be paralysed. Its effects have already appeared in the 
beautiful series of writings which Mr. Murray has in course of pub- 
lication, and indeed in many other single works which have ap- 
peared from time to time. Among those works we think the 
‘ British Naturalist’ deserves to hold a conspicuous place. 

This volume is very neatly printed, and is illustrated with a 
copper-plate engraving and a few woodcuts, which are prettily 
executed. But the great charm of the book springs from the fas- 
cinating style in which its varied topics are treated. We are not 
merely told that the eagle is a magnificent bird, that its eyes and 
feathers are of a particular colour, that it measures so much in 
length and so much in breadth, and that its eyrie is on the highest 
pinnacles of the mountain. No; the author does a great deal 
more than all this. He leads the reader with him through the 
sublime haunts of the royal bird, he makes us acquainted with his 
habits, he almost domesticates the king of the air, until he displays 
all his peculiarities, and then he permits him once more to return 
to his native freedom. ; 

We like much the plan which this authorhas adopted. Leaving 
the usual classifications of birds, quadrupeds, and fishes, to the 
schoolman, he prefers the tutelage of nature herself. He repairs to 
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the mountain, the lake, the river, the sea, the moor, and the brook, 
where her productions are seen with their proper associations around 
them. Many ideas thus suggest themselves, which would have 
escaped a student, who merely examined the subject apart from 
the scene in which the great author of creation has chosen to place 
it, and mutual aptitudes are discovered, and systems found in con- 
stant operation, which disclose the wonderful harmony that reigns 
throughout the universe. Nor is the parent haud unseen or unad- 
mired of Him, the Great Disposer of all these laws and systems, 
upon whom our planet is dependent. On the contrary, though no- 
thing can be more free than this little book, from what is properly 
derided as ‘‘ cant,” no work that we have ever seen more sweetly 
or more gratefully introduces the occasions, when it becomes man 
to lift his mind from the creation to the Creator. 

And then in describing those productions, which fall within the 
province of the naturalist, the author uniformly endeavours to keep 
in view their uses in relation to the wants of man, for whom alone 
they were made. Science has her object no doubt in collecting 
specimens of rock, in diving into caves, and into the bosom of the 
soil, in order to ascertain and arrange the strata of which the firm 
surface of the globe is composed. It is far from our views to say 
any thing which should discourage the enthusiasm of those who 
have a turn for geology. But thus much at least is certain, that, 
until scientific men give up their recondite appellations for common 
things, and communicate their researches in language that can 
be universally understood, they will live, and dig, and speculate to 
very little purpose. The manner in which our author has described 
the mountain, betrays rather more of an ambitious writer, than is 
consistent with his usual simplicity, but, even with this disadvantage, 
we think the passage worth quoting. 


‘This mighty and majestic feature of nature inspires the beholder with 
a feeling of immensity and power, like that which arises when he gazes on 
an interminable desart or a boundless ocean. No eye, however unin- 
structed, and no heart, however steeled, can fail to have been impressed 
by a sense and a feeling of the sublime and the awful, as he beholds those 
huge and mysterious bulwarks; towering through the air, like pyramids 
connecting earth with heaven,—their sides girdled with the forests, and 
their summits crowned with the snows of a thousand years. Whether we 
look upon them from the plain, rearing their dark and giant forms into 
the regions of the sky, and flinging down their cataracts with the resist- 
lessness of time and the roar of thunder,—or wander amid their vast 
solitudes and horrid wastes, listening to the rush of the wind among their 
pine-organs, startling the eagle from his eyrie, and intruding upon the 
birth-place of the storm; and glancing down through some cleft in the 
clouds, far below us, upon the earth, which we seem to have left, with its 
towns and rivers lying like the painted dots and lines upon a map,—we 
are alike struck by a revelation of wonders, before which the spirit falls 
prostrate, and acknowledges that, with a presence which there is no 
doubting, ‘* God is” indeed “ here.” 
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* But, it is not to be imagined that these mighty evidences of an immortal 
workmanship are idle and unnecessary excrescences upon the otherwise 
fair and even surface of the earth which they overlook ; or that their wil- 
dernesses are set apart as the dwelling-place of desolation, or their caverns 
as the home in which the ‘* blackness of darkness” abides. It is not to 
be supposed that nature, (all whose other schemes are so replete with 
a visible beneficence,) where she has worked upon her mightiest scale, 
has worked idly or ill; or that she has created a machinery before whose 
stupendous materials and motions the feeble imitations of man are as the 
productions of insignificance, but in the service of him to whose good her 
minutest operations tend. To say nothing of the stones, crystals, and 
metals which they contain within their womb,—to say nothing of the 
timber which hardens on their sides, or the fuel which forms in their 
hearts,—not even to mention the medicinal plants which owe their birth to 
the chill air of these upland wastes,—nor the thousand other benefits 
which man in his civilized and social state, gathers from these great garner- 
houses,—they are the reservoirs from which the world is watered, and the 
fertilizing principle shed abroad throughout the earth. By a process in- 
finitely designed and beautifully framed, working with immensity as uner- 
tingly as if it were with atoms, the peaks of the mountains are fitted for 
the arrest and distillation of the clouds which gather round and overhang 
them, making half their mystery and horror; and their interior is formed 
into a thousand basins and canals in which the waters are gathered, and 
by which they are poured out, in streams of life and with voices of glad- 
ness, through the plains. By that beneficent working which, “ from 
seeming evil still educes good,” the waste of glacier and the wilderness of 
snow send forth, upon their triumphant paths, the Rhine, the Danube, and 
the Nile; and of the apparent desolation of the mountains, are born the 
beauty, the glory, and the fruitfulness of the earth. 

‘But, to the eye of science, they present yet another source of interest 
and gratitude, scarcely less important. Piled up as they are, like huge 
portions of the central earth, flung out by some antediluvian convulsion, and 
with their sides laid bare by the violence of tempests, and exhibiting the 
naked strata of which they are constructed,—they enable us to investigate 
many of the secrets of that earth on which we tread, and which must, 
otherwise, remain concealed, within its inaccessible depths. They are 
like vast warehouses, in which nature has congregated samples of her 
works for the inspection of science ;—like librarics, written by no mortal 
hand, in which may be read her mysteries, by those whom study has made 
acquainted with her language. By a careful perusal of their construction, 
and of the materials of which they are composed,—by observation of 
their various phenomena, and of that of the atmosphere by which they 
are surrounded, together with the relative influences of each upon the 
other,—we may, at length, discover the mechanism of the earth, and 
the grand problem regarding the formation of the world may be, one 
day, solved.’—pp. 41—43. 

The inhabitants of the lower ranges of the mountain, such as 
the wood-cat, the marten, the wild deer, the wolf, are then in turn 
described: the mountain strawberry, and even the bilberry, come 
in for their share of praise. Some very curious facts are related 
respecting the common gnat, the product of the pools formed by 
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the mountain streams. Passing from the confines of the flowering 
and vegetable world, we by degrees approach the region of the 
eagle and the ptarmigan ; and thus as we ascend, with this author 
as our companion, we may, without exaggeration, be said to im- 
prove in ee at every step we take. In describing the sin- 
gular acuteness of vision with which the eye of the eagle is endowed, 
he takes occasion to convey, in a condensed and practical form, 
the whole theory of optics. 

From the mountain, our author passes, by a natural transition, 
to the lake. 


‘The consideration of this division, of the more striking features of the 
earth’s surface, properly follows the last, inasmuch as lakes are usual 
accompaniments of mountain scenery, and form part of the machinery, by 
which nature works for the transposition of those waters, which are dis- 
tilled by and gathered into the hills; as well as for the provision of those 
vapours, with which the air feeds these huge alembics of the earth. In 
what is, unscientifically enough, called the new world, and particularly in 
Canada, these inland waters have a character somewhat different from 
that which they assume in this portion of the globe, of which our island 
forms a part ;—extending to the magnitude, and exhibiting most of the 
phenomena of seas, and standing in less immediate and visible connexion 
with mountain ranges, to which they owe their birth. In Europe, the 
principal lakes are those of Switzerland; to which with their surrounding 
scenery, those in the northern parts of our own island, bear in all respects, 
a close resemblance. 

‘ Here, they present to the eye an appearance which at once indicates 
their origin, and exhibits in immediate connection with each other, the 
various parts of that eternal process, by which the vivifying principle is 
preserved from stagnation, and the spirit of fruitfulness poured over the 
earth. Embosomed in deep vallies, and shut in by circling hills—fed by the 
streams and torrents, that pour from the uplands, opening chasms in the 
mountains, and wearing fissures in the cliff; or by the countless streams 
that penetrate towards the earth’s centre, till, turned by some stratum of 
rock they burst upwards, in springs, amidst the hidden depths, and pre- 
senting a surface, from which, in turn, the air may gather exhalations, and 
send up to the mountain peak, volumes of clouds, laden with fresh materials 
for the action of their appointed part in the beautiful design, they afford to 
the naturalist a field of never wearying interest, and to rational man a theme 
of gratitude, adoration, and love. 

‘To the enthusiast in the picturesque, nature no where presents an 
aspect of such varied beauty, as amid these combinations of hill and water 
and glade. That monotoiny which characterizes a wide expanse of un- 
broken plain, even when clothed in a mantle of uniform hue, and that 
unrelieved sense of awe and loneliness which a mountain range, without 
this soothing accompaniment, is apt to suggest, are, alike, absent here. 
All that is most sublime, is softened by all that is most beautiful; and 
all that is most beautiful is elevated by all that is most sublime. The 
pervading and perpetual pow of the water, clothes the earth in its 
richest robe of verdure ; and thereisaspirit of life and motion over all, which 
prevents that feeling of oppression and melancholy, with which man finds 
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himself bowed down in the immediate presence of nature, in her mightier 
agencies. The air is full of soothing sounds, poured from a thousand 
natural sources; the ripple of the mimic wave upon the mimic beach ; the mur- 
mur of the cascade; the roaring of the cataract; the sighing of the 
breeze, or the rushing of the blast among the rocking woods; all blend 
to one wild, but enchanting harmony, repeated by a thousand voices, 
from hill and grove and glade—that it might well suggest a mythology, 
like that of the Greeks of old, and lead the imagination to people every 
cliff and stream and tree, with a dryad or a faun,’—pp. 94—96. 


It is amidst such scenery as this that the heron, the osprey, the 
wild swan, are seen. The lakes, too, have their peculiar inhabi- 
tants, which are not passed unnoticed by our naturalist. 

We next come to the river :— 


‘There is no object in nature, of which the associations are more 
delightful, than a river. The mountain and the lake have their sublimity ; 
and in the economy of nature, they have their uses. The mountain is the 
father of streams, and the lake is the regulator of their discharge. The 
lofty summit attracts and breaks the clouds, which would otherwise not be 
carried so far inland, or would pass over without falling to fertilize the 
earth. These are collected in snow, and laid up as a store against the 
bleak drought of the spring; and as the water, into which the melting 
snow is gradually converted during the thaw, penetrates deep into the 
fissures of the rock, and into the porous strata of loose materials, the 
fountains continue to pour out their cooling stores during the summer. 
The lake, as has been mentioned, prevents the waste of water, which 
would otherwise take place in mountain rivers, as well as the ravage and 
ruin by which that waste would be attended. 

‘These have their beauty and their value; but they can, in neither 
respect, be compared to the river. They are fixed in their places, but that 
is continually in motion,—the emblem of life;—the source of fertility, 
the active servant of man: and one of the greatest means of intercourse, 
and, consequently, of civilization. The spots where man first put forth 
his powers as a rational being, were on the banks of rivers; and, if no 
Euphrates had rolled its waters to the Indian Ocean, and no Nile its 
flood to the Mediterranean, the learning of the Chaldeans, and the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, would never have shone forth ; and the western world, 
which is indebted to them for the rudiments of science, and the spirit that 
leads to the cultivation of science, might still have been in a state of 
ignorance and barbarity, no ways superior to that of the nations of 
Australia, where the want of rivers separates the people into little hordes, 
and prevents that general intercourse which is essential to even a very 
moderate degree of civilization. 

‘ The river is a minister of health and purity. It carries off the super- 
abundant moisture, which, if stagnating on the surface of the ground, 
would be injurious both to plants and animals. It carries off to the sea, 
those saline products, which result from animal and vegetable decom- 
position, and which soon convert into desarts those places where there are 
no streams. When the alkalis and alkaline earths, that enter into the com- 
position of organized bodies, are once united with the more powerful acids, 
they cease to be capable of again forming part of the living structure. 


Lime, which, chiefly combined with phosphoric acid, enters largely ‘into 
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the composition of bones, combines more intimately with sulphuric acid, 
and is then unavailing for animal purposes. It is the same with those 
alkalis, which enter into the composition of plants and animals. Potass 
and soda are the alkalis usually found in vegetables; and the acids, with 
which they are found in combination, are, principally, the carbonic and 
acetic; though, in saline plants growing near the sea, there is usually a 
small portion of muriate of soda, or common salt. Now these combi- 
nations are easily dissolved by sulphuric or nitrid acid, and the compounds 
which these form with the alkalis cannot be again dissolved by the weaker 
acids; so that if potass of soda be once united to either of those acids, it 
ceases to be fit for entering into the vegetable structure. The alkali which 
is found most abundant in animal structures, is soda, and the acids with 
which it is found combined are principally the muriatic and phosphoric, or 
some having a weaker attraction for it than the muriatic. . Ammonia is 
obtained abundantly in the decomposition of animal matter; but there is 
much reason to believe that it is formed during the process. Now, when- 
ever any of those salts are changed to the nitrate or the sulphate, or when 
any of their alkaline bases are combined with nitric or sulphuric acid,— 
combinations that are sure to take place in every instance, when the salt 
or the base comes in contact with either of these acids,—a substance is 
formed which cannot, by any natural process of which we have any 
knowledge, be again separated so that the alkali may again enter into the 
composition of an organic structure. Thus, if these substances were 
allowed to remain, they would gradually accumulate, and the termination 
both of animal and of vegetable life wonld be the consequence. 

‘Of this we have many proofs; in those warm regions which, through 
want of irrigation by water, have become deserts, there is always a crust 
of some of those salts upon the surface ; and the beds of dried-up lakes 
in warm climates contain quantities of the same, while all their vicinity 
is sterile. On the surface of the neglected lands, the coat is comparatively 
thin, but in the basins that once were lakes (as in some of those in 
Mexico) it is several inches, or even feet, in thickness. The greater 
thickness in the beds of the lakes, shows that there must have been an 
accumulation there while the bed was filled with water; and hence it is 
evident that the purification of the soil from saline compounds, deleterious 
to vegetable and animal life, is one of the most important functions of 
rivers; and if not so immediately necessary to the existing race of beings, 
at least essential to their permanent continuation. 

‘ Rivers also tend to purify the air, as well as to drain the earth of dele- 
terious matter. The current of water that descends from the high ground, 
causes a gradual motion in the air, by which that over different kinds of 
surfaces is interchanged. This is all that is meant by purifying the air. 
When it remains long over any particular kind of surface, it ceases to take 
up the effluvia, which, by stagnating, would be converted into a poison. 
It is by changes of this kind that winds, hurricanes, and thunderstorms, are 
said to clear the air: and what they do with violence, is silently done by 
the ever-flowing current of a living stream.'—pp. 141—144. 


The river conducts our author into all the mysteries of angling, 
the history of the tribes of water-flies, of the trout, the otter, the 
salmon, and the various objects which are contemplated on its 
banks, or in its current. Thus, also, from the sea he collects a 
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variety of interesting themes for the entertainment and instruction 
of his readers. He is particularly happy in demonstrating the 
amazing fertility of that element, which is so often and so heed- 
lessly denominated a ‘‘ waste of waters.” Upon the ‘ moor’ our 
author’s spirit seems to breathe with a congenial freedom. 


‘Moors admit of more latitude of description than mountains; and, 
according to their different elevations, they may partake more of the 
Alpine or the champaign country. They are the favorite haunts of many 
of our most interesting animals, both quadrupeds and birds; and though 
the very name expresses a certain character of bleakness, there is a feeling 
of freedom about it. It is not nature either in the terror of her majesty, 
or in the tastefulness of her beauty; but still it is nature, where man has 
not altered her appearance. 

‘ We are not sure if there be any place where the heart beats so lightly, 
and the breathing is so free, as when we enter upon one of those wide 
expanses; and, whether it be the Alpine table-land, purple with the 
blossom, or green with the young shoots of the heath, where there is 
nothing to interrupt the course of your meditations, or chequer the uni- 
formity of the wide scene, save the white tops of the cat’s-tail grass, (pleum 
alpinum) playing over some little morass, like spray over a rock in the 
midst of the dark sea, and where the ear catches hardly a sound, save the 
patting foot-fall of the deer, as he springs buoyant in the invigorating 
atmosphere,—the booming ofa bittern, as he shakes the quagmire in some 
hollow,—or the croak of the raven, as he limps cold and sullen from 
behind some stone; whether it be this,—which is wedded to sublimity, 
and would be sublime if there were not so much of it,—or any of the 
gradations down to the common, which just rises above the fertile fields, 
with its green bushes browzed to perfect hemispheres, and its cowslips and 
wild hyacinths, with the twitter of the little birds,—the chirp of the grass- 
hopper, as he dances careless from flower to flower,—or the tinkle of that 
sheep-bell, the least musical of metallic instruments,—one stands in doubt 
which the most to admire; and can resolve it only by admiring them all. 
They are admired in turn, according to the mood of the mind; or rather, 
each one has the power of raising the mind to that mood which is best 
adapted to its own admiration. 

‘ When we come to consider those elevated and seemingly barren portions 
of the earth’s surface, with a proper reference to that by which they are 
surrounded, we find that, though they he apparently unproductive them- 
selves, they are the causes of productiveness. The flat summits, which are 
kept cold by moss and damp, attract the air, and by the condensation 
arising from their cold, make it part with its humidity; and thus lay up 
a store of water, which would spoil vegetation if it fell wholly upon the 
cultivated plains, and cause overwhelming floods, if it fell upon the narrow 
tops, or steep sides of mountains. Thus, though a moor be the least 
like a lake of any of the broad features of a country, it serves some 
of the most important purposes of one. Moors are very generally 
composed of beds of gravel,—far more generally than of any thing else. 
They are the waste of mountains collected together by causes which 
we cannot explain. This gravel is porous to a great depth in some 
places, and to a smaller depth in others; and there are some in 
which it is made retentive by clay, or rendered so by the accumu- 
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lation of moss. Thus it answers as a set of reservoirs, placed at various 
elevations, from which springs are given out all along the slopes that de- 
scend from it; and those clear fountains and crystal streams, which add so 
much to the beauty and fertility of the little sheltered glens and dells with 
which the slopes from an elevated moor abound, owe their existence to 
the apparent sterility of its surface. The heath, with the mosses and 
lichens with which the spaces between the roots of the heath are usually 
filled, prevent the water from running off the surface, even where the 
obliquity is considerable ; and while the mosses and lichens retain as much 
of it near the surface as suffices for the nourishment of themselves and the 
heaths, the roots of the latter penetrate farther into the ground, and serve 
as conducting pipes to the more porous strata. The heath also shades, 
from the action of the sun and atmosphere, those more lowly plants which 
arrest a portion of the humidity in its motion downward; and thus there 
is little waste of water by evaporation. The chief plants upon a moor 
have, in fact, the power of satisfying themselves with abundant humidity 
for life and growth; and at the same time laying up a store for the vege- 
tation lower down, in such a way as that it is regularly distributed. Thus 
that which at first sight seems only a wasteful heap of rubbish, is a pow- 
erful instrument of good in the hand of all-bountiful and all-beneficent 
Nature.’—pp. 301—304. 


We need not follow our author to the ‘ brook,’ in order to recom- 
mend this interesting little work. Its peculiar felicity is, that there 
is scarcely any class of readers, beyond mere childhood, who may 
not find in its pages delightful occupation. 





Art. 1X.—Medicine no Mystery : being a brief Outline of the Prin- 
ciples of Medical Science, designed as an Introduction to their gencral 
Study, as a branch of a Liberal Education. By John Morrison, M.D. 
&c. London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1829. 

THERE is nothing in which the great utility of advancing science 

has been more fully displayed, than in the improved condition 

of the ‘ art and mystery’ of medicine ; more especially as regards 
the actual practice of that important profession. The mummery 
of medicine, with all its cabalistic and unintelligible mysticism, 
has given place to direct, tangible, demonstrable truths, as simple, 
as plain, and as interesting as the palpable principles of all other 
departments of Natural Philosophy. It is utterly impossible to 
develope all the nice intricacies of the healing art, or successfully 
to dispense its numerous blessings, without a strict and perpetual 

reference to the established operations of nature. It is, in fact, a 

close attention to this point, which has preserved medicine, with all 

its collateral branches, from that blind and barbarous empiricism 
which formerly characterized the clumsy, unscientific, and dan- 
gerous practice of its professors. A glance at the origin of 
medicine will abundantly attest the truth of this assertion. 

In the beginning, medicine was of necessity a superstitious and 
an empirical, that is to say, an experimental art, while nature 
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pursued her course with uniform regularity; and while her opera- 
tions were uninterrupted by any obstacle, men enjoyed the benefits 
which she bestowed, without any desire to ascertain their cause 
and origin ; but any deviation from this course, no matter how 
trifling it might be, was calculated to excite their curiosity and 
astonish their minds. These changes being to them incomprehen- 
sible, were readily referred to the agency of some supernatural 
power; and the infliction of disease was attributed to the wrathful 
power of an offended deity, from whom both the cure and preven- 
tion were alone to be obtained. ‘ Morbos,’ observes Celsus, ‘ verd 
ad iram Deorum immortalium relatos, et ab iisdem opem posci 
solitam.” 

This was the true and simple notion of the case ; and it was abun- 
dantly fostered by two principles, which operate powerfully upon all 
rude natures :—a fond desire to pry into futurity,and an eager anxiety 
to avert impending evils. With regard to the first it has been 
well observed by an able modern writer,* that the human mind is 
most apt to feel and to discover this vain curiosity, when its own 
powers are most feeble and uninformed. Astonished with occur- 
rences, of which it cannot comprehend the cause, it naturally 
imbues such occurrences with a mysterious and marvellous influ- 
ence. Ashamed at events, of which it can neither discern the 
issue, nor anticipate the cousequences, it has recourse to other 
means of coe agg than that which might be afforded by 
its own sagacity. henever superstition is so established as to 
form a regular system, this desire of penetrating into the secrets of 
futurity is intimately connected with it. Hence arose the mystic 
divination of Greece and Rome, as well as that of our own Druids; 
and this divination speedily assumed the form and character of a 
religious ceremony. Priests, as the ministers of heaven, pretended 
to deliver its oracles to men, less favourably endowed with divine 
inspirations. They were the only soothsayers, augurs, and magi- 
cians, who possessed the sacred and important art of disclosing 
what was hidden from less hallowed eyes. Then, as now, man- 
kind was mystified by designing men, under the mask and 
mummery of religion. 

But among the ruder nations, who paid no veneration to any su- 
perintending power, and who had no established rites or ministers 
of religion,+ their curiosity to discover what was unknown, as well 





* Robertson—History of America, vol. i. p. 389. 

* The total absence of religion is a very uncommon circumstance. Of 
course, by religion, we mean some idea of a superintending power, with a 
mode of worshipping such power. Frezier says, (Voyage, p. 58) that the 
Indians of Chili have no religion; no temples or idols having been found 
amongst them. Henessin, the first discoverer of the Mississippi, and who 
was long resident among the North American Indians, declares that several 
tribes have no religion whatever. 
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as their desire to pry into futurity, was cherished by another prin- 
ciple, and derived strength from another alliance. As the diseases 
of men in a savage state are, like those of animals, few but violent, 
their impatience under what they suffered, and their solicitude for 
the recovery of their health, soon inspired them with extraordinary 
reverence for those who pretended to understand the nature of their 
maladies, or to preserve them from their sudden and fatal effects. 
Those ignorant pretenders, however, were such utter strangers to 
the structure of the human frame, that they were equally unac- 
quainted with the causes of disorders as with their probable termi- 
nation. Enthusiasm, mingled generally with some portion of craft, 
amply supplied their deficiences in actual science. They imputed 
the origin of diseases to supernatural influence ; and prescribed or 
performed a variety of mysterious rites, which they declared to be 
of power sufficient to remove them. Credulity and reverence fa- 
voured the deception, so that, among savages, their first physicians 
were a species of conjurors or wizards, who boasted of their know- 
ledge of the past, and who predicted the events of the future. In- 
cantations, sorcery, and mummeries of divers kinds, were the means 
which they employed to expel or counteract the causes of imagi- 
nary malignancy, upon the assumed efficacy of which they predicted 
with confidence the fate of their deluded patients. In ‘‘ Adair’s 
History of the American Indians,”—a work full of interest and in- 
struction,—we have a particular account of their manner of curin 
the sick ; and the author relates a conversation which he had wit 
an old Indian physician, who told him they had killed a witch for 
using pernicious charms. Because a child was suddenly taken ill 
and died ; on the physician’s evidence, the father went to the poor 
foolish old woman, and sunk his tomahawk into her head without 
any fear of punishment, or any idea of committing a crime. “In 
the year 1765,” says the same writer, “‘ an old physician or prophet, 
almost drunk with spirituous liquors, came to pay me a friendly 
visit: his condition made him more communicative than he would 
have been, if quite sober. When he came to the door he bowed 
himself with his arms extended north and south, and continued so 
for about a minute. Then raising himself erect, with his arms in 
the same position, he looked in a wild and frightful manner from 
the south-west towards the north, and sang, in a low bass key, 
yo, yo, yo; then, he, he, he ; and afterwards wa, wa, wa. He then 
transposed and accented these notes several different ways, in a 
most rapid guttural manner ; now and then he looked upwards, with 
his head bent considerably backwards, his song continuing about a 
quarter of an hour!” (pp. 176, 7.) 

Henessin, a somewhat earlier writer, bears ample testimony to 
the mystic ceremonies of these American physicians and jugglers, 
for the characters are well identified. The Abbé Poyart, in his 
L’ Histoire de Loango, says, that when the King of sree 
happens to fall sick, his physicians commence their treatment by 
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publishing his indisposition through the kingdom, as bulletins are 
pabbepen here, and then every one.ijs compelled; to kilt his dung- 

ill cock (if he have one), and offer it as a propitiatory sactifice to 
the angry deity, whose vengeance is supposed to have: fallen upon 
the monarch. Thus we see, as Pliny has observed, that“ magic 
was the offspring of medicine; and, after having: fortified’ itself 
with the help of astrology, borrowed all its splendour and authority 
from religion.” * Thus, alsc, was superstition used for the purpose 
of averting future evils, as well as for the deliverance of men from 
present distress and suffering. : 

Religion, indeed, was, in the early ages, inseparably connected 
with medicine, and in its principles was intimately attached to it: 
its founder was deified, and the art itself accounted divine; The 
one supplied medicine for the soul, the other for the body ;: and 
we question very much, whether the tangible benefits of \medicine 
were not more highly valued, if not more highly reverenced, than 
the uncertain and confused advantages, which were ‘promised to 
the virtuous, by the designing priests of a confused: and mysterious 
mythology. Even among nations whose religious. system was 
more enlarged, and who had formed some conception—ctude, in 
truth, and sufficiently sophisticated, but still a conception ‘of be- 
nevolent beings, delighted with conferring benefits, as'well as of 
malicious beings, prone to inflict evil, superstition still appears as 
the offspring of fear, and all its attributes were employed toavert 
calamities.| They were persuaded that their good deities, prompted 





* Historia Natur. Lib. xxx. c. 12. 

+ Father Tachard, in his Voyages (I. v.) informs us, that the Siamese 
imagine, that the supreme judge of hell is eternaliy mivuting, in a me- 
morandum book, the lives and actions of all mankind ; and when he turns 
to the title-page of any particular person’s life, the page sneezes, and we 
mortals sympathetically sneeze with it. Hence arose the custém of wish- 
ing long life to the sneezer. The custom of using some kind of adjtration 
afier sneezing is very ancient, and appears to have been very extensive in 
its application. It is common in Europe, in Asia, and in America; and 
the ancient Greeks regarded sneezing as an omen, whence they derived 
prediction. Several causes have been assigned for the origin) of this 
custom ; and Father Feyjoo has attributed it to the ordinance of Pope 
Gregory, who instituted a short prayer to be used on such occasions, at a 
time when a pestilence raged, the fatal crisis of which was indicated by 
sneezing. ‘The Rabbis have a tale, that before the time of Jacob.men 
never sneezed but once, and then immediately died. The patriachs, they 
say, obtained a revocation of this law, the memory of which was ordered 
to be preserved in all nations by some salutary exclamation after sneezing. 
These accounts are all fabulous, the pious fictions of pions old men.— 
Aristotle, Apuleius, Petronius Arbiter, and other ancient writers, often 
allude to the custom. For further particulars ‘respecting so important a 
matter, the leartied reader may consult Beverovicium in Epistolis Question: 
and Picart, Ceremon : Religion, tom: v. p.17,the unlearned will find 
some nonsense aboat it in ‘“‘ D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature,”—we forget 
exactly where. 
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by the inherent beneficence of their nature, would bestow eve 
blessing in their power, without solicitation or acknowledgment ; 
and their only anxiety was to deprecate and assuage the wrath of 
the malignant powers, whom they considered as the enemies and 
tormentors of mankind. 

There is nothing extraordinary, nothing unnatural in this. When 
we copsider how ignorance and superstition warp the mind and 
direct its operations, we must not be surprised that the cure of 
diseases, attributed, as they were, to the evil influence of invisible 
beings, should have been attempted by other means than those 
which were likely to counteract the unusual deviations of nature. 
The mysterious vengeance of a powerful Deity could only be averted 
by means equally mysterious ; and the charms and amulets of the 
magic art were instinctively resorted to. The practice was fami- 
liar in the ancient kingdoms of Chaldea, Persia, Babylon, and 
Egypt, prior to the time of the sacred historian. The colonies 
which emigrated from these countries, carried the superstition with 
them ; it proceeded along the coast of the ancient Pheenicia, and 
from thence was extended along the shores of Africa and Greece. 
In the latter it assumed the forms of the Esculapian superstition, 
and of the oracular aruspices ; and in the northern parts of Europe 
it appeared under the mystical character of Druidism. From the 
northern extremity of the o/d, it passed to the northern extremity of 
the new continent, and was thus extended over America, under 
the superstition of the Indian Deities, Chermis and Orkis, the rites 
of which resembled, more or less, in their principal features, the 
mystic ceremonies of the ancient world.* 

There was, so to speak, one order of magic which had obtained a 
very great and fearful reputation ; and both philosophers and per- 
sons of the greatest virtue deemed it honourable to gain admission 
into its institution. But it eventually degenerated into the most 
odious, abominable, and atrocious idolatry, the members leaving no 
means unattempted, and no deed undone, to render themselves objects 
of extreme terror to those who had not been initiated into its horrid 
mysteries. Caves, and other subterraneous passages, were chosen 
as the most fit places for the performance of their diabolical rites, 
which were rendered yet more terrific and imposing by the darkness 
of night, by the black, and swollen, and livid victims, which they 
offered up in sacrifice to the blood-thirsty demon whom they wor- 
shipped ; by the mouldering bones of the dead: by the putrid and 
offensive carcases by which they were surrounded; and by the 
hapless infants whom they remorselessly slaughtered, that they 
might gain, upon an inspection of their reeking enti ails, a competent 





* Respecting the communications of the new with the old world, see 
Robertson’s America; Crantz’s History of Greenland ; Prevot’s Histoire 
Generale des Voyages; Adair’s America: Lefitau’s Moeurs des Sauvages; 
Grotiit Dissertatio de Origine Gentis Americanee, &c. &e. &e. 
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‘Insight into futurity. The real object of all this barbarous abomi- 
nation was, of course, to obtain an unquestionable influence 
over the minds of the people; its ostensible object was to relieve 
“the natural ills that flesh is heir to;” to assuage the sufferings 
of sickness, and to replace the derangement occasioned by accident. 

For this purpose they employed certain charmed words, to which 
they made the peuple believe that certain sovereign virtues were 
attached. Sometimes this charm was of itself sufficient; but it 
was more frequently deemed necessary to add to it the composition 
of various herbs. In all cases, it was absolutely necessary to ob- 
serve with the most scrupulous exactness, the precise time when 
the nocturnal sacrifices were offered up;—the particular periods, 
hours, and aspects of the stars, and the quality and number of the 
unhappy victims, with other minutie equally impressive, important, 
and salutary. Of these sanguinary sacrifices, none were deemed 
sO auspicious and efficacious, as that of a prince. When the lot 
fell upon the king to die, the annunciation was received with 
loud and universai acclamations, and with every vehement de- 
monstration of joy. In Denmark, it happened, during a famine, 
that lots were cast for a victim to be offered up, as a pro- 
eeiery sacrifice for its prevention. The lot fell upon Prince 

omelder, who was accordingly sacrificed, to the manifest delight 
of his loving subjects. Olaus Tretelger, another mighty poten- 
tate, was burnt alive, as an offering to appease the wrath of an 
infuriated war-god.* 

In this and similar sects originated a vast quantity of delusion 
and jugglery. The charming away of diseases, by certain cabalis- 
tical words or sentences, became a favourite mode with many, and 
possessed of very particular efficacy. Sometimes a single word 
was used, sometimes a rhyme, at, others a moral apophthegm. 
These charms were often written upon papyrus, wood, or some other 
substance, and suspended as an amulet round the neck, or applied 
to other parts of the patient’s body. The remedy mentioned by 
Serenus Samonicus, for the cure of fever, consisted in writing upon 
paper the word Abracadabra in the following manner, and suspend- 
ing it round the neck by a silken thread. 

ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
ABRACAD 
ABRACA 
ABRAC 
ABRA 
ABR 
AB 
A 


* Jamblicus de Mystic: et Vita Pythagori, tom. i. fol. 429. Bryant's 
Ancient Mythology, p. 274. 
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The Jews attributed a similar virtue to the word, Abracalan, 
used in the same manner; and the Turks inscribed words and sen- 
tences from the Koran. The Greeks, with their accustomed inge- 
nuity, improved upon this method of charming, by employing me- 
chanical means in conjunction with their incantations. Thus 


Homer, speaking of Ulysses, when wounded on Parnassus by a 
wild bear, tells us: 


** With bandage firm Ulysses’ knee they bound, 
Then, chaunting mystic lays, the closing wound 
Of sacred melody confess’d the force,— 

The tides of life regained their azure course.” 


This binding of the knee, by the way, was not bad surgery, as 
it was amply sufficient to restrain the bleeding, and close the 
wound; but this alone would have been too simple a plan for the 
imaginative Greeks, in whose estimation the “ mystic lays” were, 
no doubt, supremely restorative. 

In process of time, a further improvement was effected upon the 
mode of charming away diseases, by adding to it the use of certain 
herbs and plants, in the collecting and administering of which, 
however, a great deal of mummery was employed. Thus t 
Druids, in gathering the plant Solago, or Black Hellebore, wou 
not use any sharp or cutting instrument ; it was to be plucked with 
the right hand, which was carefully covered with a part of their 
robe, and then conveyed secretly into the left; and, lastly, it was 
considered indispensably necessary that the Druid, who was dele- 
gated to this important office, should be clothed in white, be bare- 
footed, and previously offer a sacrifice of bread and wine. Of course, 
the plant thus elaborately and mystically gathered, was an undis- 
puted Catholicon. Vervain, a plant much used in magical opera- 
tions, and, even now, occasionally employed as an amulet, was ob- 
tained with equal solemnity. It was to be gathered at the rising 
of the dog-star, or at the break of day, before the sun was above 
the horizon ; an expiatory sacrifice of fruit and honey having been 
previously offered up. Persons rubbed with vervain thus sancti- 
fied, were considered invulnerable to the attacks of fever, and, 1n- 
deed, to those of any other malady: it possessed, also, the miracu- 
lous power of reconciling the hearts of such as were at enmity,— 
no matter from what source this enmity might have arisen. Pity 
it is that such a useful intercessor should be unknown in its effects 
to us, in these times of political virulence and animosity ! 

_Few of us are unacquainted with the solemnity of the ceremo- 
nies which the early priests and physicians of our own island em- 
ployed in gathering the misletoe, which was esteemed of such 
blessed value, that they believed the gods expressly sent it down 
from heaven for the advantage and felicity of man. It was consi- 
dered asa specific for epilepsy, apoplexy, and vertigo; and a water 
was distilled from it, which was deemed, like Solomon’s Balm of 
Gilead, and some other nostrums that we could mention, a remedy 
2Pe2 
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for all maladies. Virgil bas commemorated the gathering of the 
misletoe in the following lines, and the reader will find a more full 
description of itin Pliny. | 


“‘ Quale solet sylvis brumali frigore Viscum 
Fronde virere nova, quod non sua seminat arbos, 
Et croceo foetu teretes circumdare truncos. 

Talio erat species auri frondentis opaca 
llice ; sic leni crepitabat bractea vento.” 


Aineid: l. 6, v. 205, 


The ceremony must, in truth, have been sufficiently imposing. 
First, went the soothsayers, singing hymns in honour of the Deity : 
next, came a herald, with a rod in his hand, and he was followed 
by three Druids, bearing the sacrificial apparatus. Last of all ap- 
peared the Arch-Druid, clothed in a white robe, and followed by 
the people. Having arrived at the appointed place, the Arch-Druid 
ascended the oak, and cut the misletoe with a golden sickle. The 
attendant Druids received it with great reverence into the Sagum, 
or white cassock. Then followed the sacrifice of two white bulls, 
to which succeeded a feast, and prayers were offered up to the 
Deity, to endue the plant with its Godlike qualities. Thus ended 
the ceremony, and the plant became the means of communicating 
benefits to all who were permitted to partake of it, 

Numerous examples might be adduced of the prevalence and 
peculiarity of these medicinal charms, in the rude and early ages 
of the world. Even now their existence is very common .amon 
the Indian nations, yet uncivilized. In most parts of Africa, the 
priests, or marabouts, carry on a considerable traffic in vending 
charms, which are called Grigris, and which are made after the 
most approved priestly fashion, to answer every contingency. They 
afford protection from thunderbolts, as easily as safety from sick- 
ness; they procure a multitude of wives, and insure the success of 
their accouchements ; they prevent shipwreck and slavery ; and are 
sure to be attended by victory in battle. There were two or three 
of these Grigris in the Leverian Museum ; they contain, generally, 
a prayer to Mahomet, rolled up in linen; and were probably made 
in imitation of the phylacteries of the Jews; which were rolls or 
slips of parchment inscribed with sentences of scripture, in obedi- 
ence to the command—“ to bind them for a sign upon their heads, 
and to be as frontlets between their eyes.” 

_ But it is not only among the rude savages of India and the 
Eastern world, that the virtue of medicinal charms is implicitly 
credited. The illiterate and simple natives of this enlightened 
kingdom, especially those in its remotest districts, repose all 
necessary faith in the same fascinating delusions ; and there is not 
‘a Bol ” in any of our remote villages, who has not a specific 
charm for hooping cough, ague, teething, convulsions, epilepsy, 
and every other ordinary disease. Every one is acquainted with 
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the assumed efficacy of the “ royal touch,”* in cases of king’s evil, 
or scrofula ; and scarcely a week passes by, that we do not see in 
the newspapers an advertisement for the disposal of a ‘‘ child’s caul,” 
which has the miraculous power of preserving sailors from the 
perils of the. deep, and from the affliction of faithless love,—and 
which may be occasionally procured for the trifling sum of four- 
teen or fifteen guineas ! 

To many of our readers, the majority of charms in vogue among 
the vulgar, must be well known ; but as our object is to display at 
one view the delusions of medicine, we shall not scruple to tran- 
scribe the most remarkable. One method of obtaining a cure for 
the hooping cough, is to inquire of the first person who is met 
riding upon a pie-bald horse, what is good for that malady. A 
friend of Dr. Lettsom, who once went a journey on a horse of this 
description, was so frequently interrupted by questions about this 
disease, that it was with some difficulty he effected his progress 
through the villages in his route. He frequently silenced the 
importunities of his interrogators, by recommending a toast in 
brandy. No disease has given rise to a more curious catalogue of 
charms than the ague. A common practice in some parts of the 
country, is for the patient to run wine times through a circle, 
formed by a briar that grows naturally in that direction. The 
process is to be repeated mine successive days.¢ A spider given, 
unknown, to the patient, is miraculously efficacious in preventing 
a paroxysm ; and we have heard, on unquestionable authority, of 
the decided effect of the snuff of a candle. These, however, can 
scarcely be termed charms, for the beneficial result is entirely 
dependent upon the ammoniacal salt, or some other property, in 
the substance administered, aided probably by some mental ope- 
ration, 

The perils of infantile dentition, afford ample scope for the use of 
charms. These are chiefly in the form of beads or bands; and 
who is unacquainted with the ‘‘ anodyne necklace” of the cele- 
brated Dr. Gardener? which was thus touchingly recommended by 





* It is not more than a century and a half ago since that profoundly 
sapient body, yclept ‘‘ The College of Pyhsicians in London,” prosecuted 
a man for dispensing the benefits of his own touch in similar cases. The 
evil was, that the daring offender presumed to assert that his touch was as 
efficacious as that of majesty itself! 

t+ This is the relic, probably, of a Druidical ceremony. Nine has always 
been a mystic number, perhaps because all its simple products can be re- 
solved by addition into itself: thus9x 2=18, and8+1=—9, If any good 
effect be produced by this charm—and we can hardly doubt it—it is evi- 
dently caused by the exercise taken. We could easily prove this, did our 
limits permit ; but we must content ourselves by observing, that we knew 
of one very severe case of ague cured, after obstinately resisting medicine, 
by a long ride on horseback. 
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its immortal inventor :—‘‘ What mother,” he asks, “ can forgive 
herself, who suffers her child to die without an anodyne necklace ?” 
Many charms are also employed for the cure of the tooth-ache; 
and among others, that of extracting a worm from the diseased 
tusk, is a profitable source of deception * An ingenious female 
quack realized in London, not many years ago, a very handsome 
income, by imposing upon the credulity of the public in the pre- 
tended extraction of this worm. This she effected in the following 
manner :—She contrived to introduce into the patient’s mouth, the 
grub of a silk-worm, which, after certain manual operations, she 
pretended to extract, exhibiting the parasitical tormentor to the 
perfect admiration and conviction of the dupe. That she some- 
times achieved a cure we do not doubt; for the influence of the 
imagination on the tooth-ache, and on many other nervous aftfec- 
tions, is too well known to need support or illustration. The 
Indian jugglers, relying on this influence, succeeded in curing 
many of their patients, by appearing to pull out the disorder, and 
then exhibiting bones, or some other substance, which they pre- 
tended to have extracted from the diseased part. 

For cramp, a ring is frequently worn upon the finger; but, not 
satisfied with this obvious mechanical preventative, it is necessary 
that, in order to be imbued with the requisite virtue, the ring should 
be made of some metal that has been taken by stealth, and without 
discovery. The cramp-bone (patella) of the sheep, is a famous 
charm. The great Boyle, who, philosopher as he was, was not 
without his superstitious failings, recommends for certain diseases, 
which he formally specifies, ‘‘ a little bag hung about the neck, 
containing the powder made of a /ive toad, burnt in a new pot.” 
Such of our readers as are desirous of further information upon 
these important subjects, will find enough, and to spare, in Vol. II. 
part 2, and Vol. VI. of Boyle’s collected works. 

For the cure of epilepsy, or the falling sickness, numerous have 
been the charms which have been invented, and marvellously mys- 
tical withal. A common remedy among the lower orders about 
London, and especially in Essex, is, to cut the top of a black cat’s 
tail, in order to procure three drops of blood, which are to be taken 
in a spoonful of milk, drawn from the female breast ; and this is 
to be repeated three successive days. Ifthe patient be a male, the 
woman, from whom the milk is to be taken, must have lain in of a 
girl; and of a boy, if the patient be a female; but, ifthe patient be 
apprised of the period when this precious potion was compounded, 
it will assuredly lose its efficacy. Dr. Lettsom met with three 
instances within a fortnight, where this plan had been strongly 








* The opinion that the tooth-ache is occasioned by a worm, is very old. 
Many of our early Dramatists allude to it, and Shakspeare, in “ Much Ado 
about Nothing,” calls it a humour,—a worm.—Act ili. Scene 2. 
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recommended. For a similar effect, the patient is to creep, head 
foremost, down three pair of stairs, three times a-day, for three 
successive days. Let us remember, that three is the root of the 
mystic number nine, and that it is still depended upon by free- 
masons. 

We will mention in this place a scandalous imposition which 
was practised some years ago by a Doctor Dumoulin, who com- 
pounded what he called Sachets Anti-varioliques, and sold them 
at the modest price of two guineas the sachet. They were said, by 
their manufacturer, to prevent infection from smali-pox ; for which 
purpose the sachet was to be suspended rouna the neck in such a 
manner as to rest it upon the breast in men, and upon the navel in 
women : at night it dispensed its prophyiactic properties through 
the pillow, under which its fortunate possessors were directed to 
place it. Like Dr. Hill’s celebrated tincture of sage, the Sachet’s 
Anti-varioliques obviated old age; yet, notwithstanding, their 
learned inventor grew old, and died. 

But we ought not to wonder at the credulity thus displayed by 
the illiterate and the ignorant, when we find men of liberal scholar- 
ship adopting and advocating opinions quite as absurd as the mum- 
meries we have mentioned. The credulity of Pliny, who, in truth, 
was more of an annalist than a philosopher, may be in a degree 
excused, when we consider the superstitious atmosphere which he 
breathed ; but when such men as Fulgosus. Amatus, Lusitanus, 
Ambrose Parre,* Donatus, and our own Wiseman—just!y termed 
the father of English surgery—men who deservedly flourished in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, bring an odium on the profession 
of physic by sanctioning, with their names, divers marvellous ac- 
counts of charmed cures, and even the actual metamorphoses of the 
sexes ; we may overlook the artifices of the sybils, aruspices, sooth- 
sayers, astrologers, and other licensed impostors of the primeval 
ages. Nay, we may almost pardon the “ knavish tricks” of our 
modern water-doctors and consumption-curers—a very bare-faced and 
impudent race, by the way—when compared with the formal and 
elaborate records of the writers just enumerated. At the latter end 
of the sixteenth century, Donatus, a professor of considerable reputa- 
tion, relates the case of a woman, who, after she had been delivered 
of ason, became a man.+ Turner, who, by the way, was a clergy- 
man, and who relates the story in his “ History of Remarkable 





* For proofs of the credulity and superstitious practice of this early 
French surgeon, we refer our readers to a recent number of the Retro- 
spective Review. 

Tt The appearance of such a transformation might be just probable to 
an ignorant person; but Donatus ought to have known, what any tyro 
would now know, that such an appearance was produced by some acci- 
dent in parturition, or that the apparent male formation might have been 
pre-existent, and even congenital. 
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Providences,”’ evinces some hesitation in admitting its veracity ; but, 
as his object is to illustrate a particular position; ‘his jadgment 
and reason are vanquished, and he gravely records: the fact. 

Such were the delusive and barbarous absurdities which charac- 
terized the practice of the art of medicine, long after civilization 
had shed its softening influence over Europe. The) human mind 
clings fondly, and with obstinate pertinacity, to those old customs 
which have been engrafted on it from infancy, and more especially 
when such customs are hallowed by an alliance to the mysterious 
and marvellous in nature. It is an easier, and, to many, a much 
more certain method of obtaining relief, to seek it from a reputed 
sybil, or from one whose dealings are not with the tangible things 
of this world, than to trust to the obscure operations of means in- 
vented and prescribed by mere mortal wisdom: and so the ancient 
and divine art of healing was abused in the manner we have men- 
tioned, because popular credulity and caprice, fostered by popular 
ignorance, required such a profanation. 

Strange as it may appear, it was not until the seventeenth cen- 
tury had very considerably advanced, that any attempt was made 
to rescue this important art from its disgraceful and dangerous 
condition. The catalogues of the ‘‘ Royal College of Physicians in 
London” contain, it is true, from its foundation by Linacré in 1518, 
many illustrious names; but we must, in most instances, look to 
other causes of their celebrity, than any astounding ability, as re- 
gards the principles of the art. From this, however,'we must, in some 
degree, except Harvey, although, truth to speak,—and we are con- 
scious of the heresy—it does appear to us that he displayed no 
vast stretch of intellect, even in those days of comparative darkness, 
by a discovery which any observant operative might have made. 
Let it be understood, that we by no means undervalue the: impor- 
tance of the discovery, with reference to its results—certainly not : 
we only compare the talent of the discoverer with that of many 
others, who have done, perhaps, as much for medicine, without 
receiving an iota of immortality for their trouble. But the diseo- 
very was made, and made by Harvey—‘‘ the immortal Harvey”— 
as he has been since denominated, but not till more than a centur 
had elapsed since the establishment of the ‘‘ Royal College of Phy- 
sicians m London.” 

Then, as now, the advancement of knowledge was considered 
dangerous and impolitic; and then, as now, those institutions which 
were especially established to promote the interests of learning and 
of science, were pre-eminently vigilant .in their prevention and 
disconragement. In 1628 Harvey published his discovery of the 
circulation of the blood ; and so daring was his doctrine accounted, 
so bold and impudent was this startling innovation upon pre-exist- 
ing opinions considered, that his practice as a physician consider- 
ably declined, and had it not been for the favour and kindness of 
Charles the First, Harvey, like Galileo, might have been ruined and 
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even destroyed by this beneficial discovery. His fellow-labourers 
in the fields of physic were so'astounded, dismayed, and ashamed 
at a discovery which so entirely overturned all their pre-existing 
doctrines respecting the blood, that they caballed to destroy their 
colleague, and would have succeeded, through the convenient in- 
tervention of that abominable inquisition, the Star Chamber, had 
he not been, as we have intimated, the king’s favourite. This saved 
his life, and gave him the supreme gratification of converting his 
professional brethren, in spite of their stubborn attachment to 
animal spirits, aerial distension, and similar empirical absurdities, 

Another exception, and we think a more splendid one, may be 
adduced in Mead, who has been justly characterized as “‘ artis 
medice decus, vite revera nobilis.” Mead was a man of great 
learning, of untiring industry, and gifted with that acute penetra- 
tion, which enables its possessor to dive into the more hidden 
mysteries of Nature; and to turn to good advantage the result of his 
researches. It was he who first introduced inoculation into Britain, 
a practice which he advocated with all the eloquence for which he 
was so renowned; and we are informed that he succeeded in intro- 
ducing it among the English ladies, by a forcible appeal to their 
vanity, in attributing the beauty of the Circassian women to such a 
custom. We can easily imagine the difficulty he had to encounter in 
establishing a practice which must have been looked upon as unna- 
tural and loathsome ; but the means he employed evince a thorough 
knowledge of human nature, without which nu physician can pos- 
sibly use his art to advantage. But Mead was a philosopher, and 
there are more sound philosophy and more practical information in 
his writings, than in those of any physician of that period. His 
‘‘ Monita et Preecepta Medica,” contain the germs of much acute 
observation, and the pith of much of our modern wisdom in medical 
matters; while the tract ‘¢ De Imperio Solis et Lune in corpora 
humana,” is tinctured somewhat with that vague superstition, 
which even Mead could not wholly withstand. 

With this truly learned man, to whom we must add Sydenham, 
our exceptions terminate; and we shall find, by a very superficial 
examination, that individuals whose names have descended to us, 
“enshrined in everlasting fame,” do not owe that fame to profes- 
sional celebrity merely, nor to the eminence of its possessor im any 
of the branches of “ divine philosophy.” For instance, Radelifte 
was not even a learned man, but he was a man of the world; he 
had a great deal of practical good sense, a confident tone of pre- 
dicting the result of disease, much in the same way, probably, as a 
mountebank would have done. Above all he was blessed with a 
handsome person, of which he made the most by his elegant and 
accomplished manners. So he became wealthy and renowned, and 
has left to posterity a more substantial record of his fame, than the 
problematical good that might arise from any new discoveries in 
the art of medicine. The monument of Ais fame is at Oxford, and 
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we very much doubt whether his name would be now heard beyond 
the precincts of ‘* the College,” had it not been consecrated by his 
munificent bequests to that most orthodox university. 

Garth and Arbuthnot—men living in a brighter age, had no pre- 
tensions whatever to a sound knowledge of medicine; they knew, 
in fact, no more of its principles, and, perhaps, not so much as a 
modern student of two years’ standing; and their names have been 
preserved to us, more from their connection with the wits and savans 
of the period, than from any intrinsic value of their own—intrinsic, 
that is, as connected with their particular calling. 

Who, then, were the master-spirits to whom the medical art is 
indebted for its present proud perfection ; founded, as this perfec- 
tion is, not upon a servile adherence to pre-existing dogmata, nor 
upon custom and precedent, but upon the safe, and substantial, 
and certain principles of nature, deduced from a close observance 
of her operations, and a more perfect knowledge of her mysteries ? 
Who, we ask, have been the philosophers who have wrought this 
salutary reformation? The catalogue is not cumbersome. We 
have Cheyn, that blunt, but honest man; and Cheselden and Pote, 
the first great improvers of modern surgery; and Heberden, the 
classical and learned Heberden ; the Fordyces, and Pitcairn; the 
two Hunters and Baillie. Others there were, perhaps, who might 
contribute their quota towards the improvement of medical 
science; but those we have named are the leading reformers, and 
their efforts have been improved upon and expanded by their 
illustrious successors, till the art, in all its branches, has reached 
its present pre-eminence. 

Never, perhaps, was there an age in which Europe, and even 
England, could boast of so powerful a phalanx of professional 
talent, as they now possess. Amongst the most eminent of these 
in our own country are Abernethy, Hume, Brodie, Charles Bell, 
Wilson Philip, Armstrong, and Astley Cooper; while, on the con- 
tinent, we have Majendie, Bichat, Dupuytren, Gaspard, Henreus, 
Desmoulins, Serres, Pinel, Scarpa, Richerand, Blumenbach, Meckel, 
and many others; each of whom has made some discovery, or 
effected some beneficial innovation in the practice of the healing 
art. It is supremely pleasing to see these men, with an ardour at once 
untiring and extraordinary, toiling away with unceasing industry 
im the fertile but choked-up fields of science, clearing away the 
weeds and the rubbish, and planting such good and sound seed, 
as shall grow up and multiply an hundred-fold. Medicine had 
been too long clogged with the empiricism of custom, which was 
fostered in every eonceivable manner by indolence on the one hand, 
and by bigotted pride on the other. Until John Hunter, than whom 
no man was more honest and independent, effected those beneficial 
discoveries, which have laid the foundation of all subsequent suc- 
cess and excellence, the practice of surgery, as well as that of me- 
dicine, was exceedingly uncertain and fluctuating in its principles. 
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Indeed, with a very few exceptions, and we have mentioned the 
majority, there were, in strict truth, no principles of practice at all ; 
certain diseases occurred, and were valorously met with and com- 
batted by such specifics as the idleness or knavery of preceding 
practitioners had invented ; as to the rationale of the disease, or 
the modus operandi of the medicine, these were refinements infi- 
nitely too sublime for the comprehension of our practitioners. No- 
thing, indeed, was so bad, nothing so abominably disgraceful as 
the practice of physic, even in an age comparatively modern, and, 
in some respects, even at the present day. 

It appears, moreover, to be certain, that so long as a person will 
pay due deference to the rules and regulations of the College of 
Physicians; and so long as he will conform to that aristocratic and 
absurd etiquette which influences its ‘‘ Fellows,” and in which these 
‘ Fellows” are so securely enveloped, it is quite sufficient for them, 
whatever it may be to the public. Individuals who are unac- 
quainted with the secret springs of medical practice, can form no 
adequate idea of the ridiculous, and even unjustifiable, length to 
which this fusty etiquette is extended. ‘“ A certain exalted person- 
age,” says a writer in the ‘ New Monthly Magazine,’ *‘ commanded 
the attendance of a physician, who was only a licentiate, and thereby 
struck consternation throughout the whole body of ‘ Fellows.’ The 
great men already in attendance were dreadfully alarmed and con- 
founded by this terrible subversion of established College etiquette. 
‘Sire!’ said one of them, ‘ we humbly acquaint your Majesty, with 
all dutiful submission, that as Dr. is not a Fellow, it is con- 
trary to rule and custom to meet him in attendance here.’ ‘A 
Fellow ?’? asked his Majesty--‘ What mean ye?” The learned 
physician explained. ‘ Weil, Make him a Fellow, then,’ was his 
Majesty’s quick reply ; and he was accordingly made one ‘” 

But while these sapient gentlemen are so extremely tenacious of 
their privileges, they are scandalously neglectful of the real and pure 
welfare of the profession, whose interests they are legally appointed 
todefend. In London, at this time, there are several mounte- 
banks, who are daily committing murder, under the pretence of 
practising physic: we do not allude to the disgusting placard- 
poste although they are sufficiently numerous and destructive ; 

ut we would refer more particularly to those impudent charlatans 
who, setting the power of the College at defiance, impose upon the 
credulity of the public, in open defiance of the laws which have 
been enacted to suppress such practices. The leading members of 
the London College, have lately issued much vapouring absurdity 
touching the power of their charter. Why do they not practically 
prove its power, by subverting the iniquitous acts of those dirty 
animals who sully the lustre of a profession, which, in its essence, 
is so universally good and useful? This would redound much more 
to their credit, and to the benefit of the public, than all their silly. 
disputes about etiquette and privilege. Science, to be useful, 
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should not be shut up in the closets of a College; neither should 
its disciples limit their labours, or fetter them with “ etiquette :” 
it should be as all-pervyading, and as free as the wind ; and disperse 
its blessings as generously to the humble as to the exalted.) The 
increased and increasing liberality of the age, is, thank Heaven, 
rooting out all the fusty dogmata of long-established custom ; and 
the time has already arrived, when the garb merely of assumed 
greatness can no longer impose upon the minds of the people. ' It 
requires something infinitely more valuable than the robes of office, 
toendue the wearer with honour and excellence : ignorance may be 
dazzled, and simplicity may be astounded by this outward display 
of learning and authority; but the man of sense and reflection will 
at once detect its hollowness, and despise its deceitfulness. 

Let us, however, leave this ungrateful theme, and recur, in con- 
clusion, to the good that has been done, instead of harping upon 
the evil that is doing. 

We have already mentioned the names of those individuals who 
have so greatly improved the science of surgery and medicine ; but 
we did so only with reference to the scientific part of their conduct 
—not the practical. A man may be endued with much philosophy, 
but he may not have the means, or even the inclination, to benefit 
mankind with his knowledge. The majority of our living profes- 
sional luminaries can, however, accomplish all that is necessary in 
this respect ; and have done much by their upright and gentlemanly 
conduct, to purify the practice from the stains which blotted it. 
Amongst the most conspicuous of these reformers, were Abernethy, 
Armstrong, Brodie, and Bell ; first, by founding their practice upon 
a true scientific basis; and, second, by that straight-forward, honest 
conduct, which ought to be adopted by every practitioner. In their 
practice, there is no beating about the bush,—no cant—no assump- 
tion of exclusive knowledge—no collusion with other practitioners : 
—all is fair, upright, manly dealing, with both patient and practi- 
tioner. The greedy spirit which characterises so many members 
of the profession, finds no place in their breasts : they do their daty 
honourably and effectually, excited by other inducements than a 
love of lucre: and while they uphold the honour of their profession, 
they secure the esteem and gratitude of all who know them. 

Thus, and thus only, can the medical profession prove beneficial 
to the world. If it be not divested of the pomp of ignorance, and 
if its professors will uot condescend to act conscientiously as well 
as learnedly, it will never be wholly freed from the superstitious 
empiricism with which it has always been, more or less, disgraced 
and encumbered. The object of Dr. Morrison’s little work, is to 
recommend the study of medicine as a part of a liberal education, 
and his preface contains some sensible remarks on the general sub- 


ject. The body of the book we recommend to the attention of our 
professional readers. 








Ant. X.—1. The British Almanac, HA the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, for the year 1830, being the second after Bissezx- 
tile, or Leap Year; containing the Calendar of Remarkable Days 
and Terms; Anniversaries of Great Events, and of the Births and 
Deaths of Eminent Men, Remarks on the Weather, Astronomical 
Facts and Phenomena ; Tables Exhibiting the State of Light during 
the Twenty-four hours: Useful Remarks of Practical Importance ; 
common Indigenous Field Plants in Flower in each Month ; Fish in 
Season; with a Miscellaneous Register of Information connected with 
Government, Legislation, Commerce, and Education; and various 
Useful Tables, London: Charlies Knight. 1830, 


2. The Englishman’s Almanack : or, Daily Calenaar of General Infor- 
mation for the United Kingdom, for the Year of our Lord 1830, 
being the second after Bissextile, or Leap Year; comprising, with 
the usual contents of an Almanack, simple directions for Horticultural 
and Farming Operations; for Destroying Noxious Insects; and 
Copious Instructions for the Treatment of Persons who have taken 
Poison, or who are apparently dead from Drowning or other causes : 
Lists of the Royal Family ; Members of the Legislature, with the 
Ages of the Peers, and Descriptions of their Crests ; Officers of State, 
Parliamentary Allowances ; Universities, Colleges, Public Schools: 
Police Offices, with Jurisdiction : Commercial Establishments, ete. 
London: printed for the Company of Stationers. 1830. 


We think that we may jastly claim some portion of the credit of 
having at least accelerated the very decided state of improvement 
which our Almanacks have now attained. The rivalship of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, has been doubtless 
the main cause in producing so desirable a consummation ; and 
that Association may well be contented if they shall have done 
no more than extort from the Company of Stationers, such an 
Almanack as the Englishman’s for 1830. 

Having mentioned the rivalship subsisting between these two 
bodies, it will be permitted us to express a wish that the emulation 
of the junior competitor had been characterized by a greater degree 
of candour and fairness, than we fear can be attributed to its con- 
duct. . The public advertisement which first announced the British 
Almanack for 1830, curiously enough was silent as to the actual 
contents of that publication. The motives for this singular 
secresy may be easily accounted for, when we remember the pru- 
dence which must ever preside in a society where forensic advo- 
cates of great skill and éxperience possess an influence. This 
advertisement, however, professed to declare what the Almanack 
did not contain. We think we could considerably swell the dimen- 
sious of the latter catalogue, and enumerate many an item of 
useful and curious information of which the ‘ British Almanack’ is 
certainly most incontrovertibly innocent. In the meantime, it 
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must be obvious to al! persous, that the negative description here 
alluded to, was covertly intended for the unwary, as a positive 
representation of what the rival Almanack was to be; and that 
being the case, the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
we have no hesitation in saying, have lent themselves to the 
diffusion of a statement which they have not even probability to 
justify them in believing themselves. And we say so advisedly, 
Ai the ‘ Englishman’s Almanack,’ upon its first appearance in 
1829, was framed upon a rigid exclusion of all those oddities and 
conceits, under the name of Astrological predictions, which, 
although they have been raised for not inscrutable purposes by the 
Society’s agents to the dignity of being mischievous, were vet 
never intended for any other end, and never, we sincerely believe, 
had any other effect, than to add one more to the thousand sources 
of merriment for the festive season of Christmas, when the mature, 
and the rational, nay even the strictest apostles of the useful, 
consent to hold their annual saturnalia, forgetting their intellectual 
superiority for a time amidst the folly and frolic that surround 
them. To insinuate, therefore, that the forthcoming ‘ Englishman’s 
Almanack’ would in any manner resemble the peculiar description 
which had thus been promulgated by the Society, was an artifice, 
shallow at best, but as an artifice at all, totally irreconcileable 
with the aim and character of that body. The Company of Sta- 
tioners have reason to be proud of the contrast which their calm, 
moderate, and practical advertisement exhibits with that of their 
rival. 

When the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge first en- 
tered the field of competition with the Stationers’ Company, they apo- 
logized for the intrusion, by pleading the culpable remissness of the 
Company in reforming their Almanacks. Is it not plain, then, that 
to be consistent with their own principle, the Society should have 
bestowed on each succeeding Almanack, something that would give 
it the claim of being an improvement on its predecessor? Have they 
done so? We answer in the negative, and the proof of our assertion 
is, that by general consent, the first ‘ British Almanack’ is entitled 
to the credit of being the very best of the series. Convinced we are, at 
all events, that the ‘ British Almanack for 1830’ shews nothing like 
a superiority over that for 1829. Indeed we might say that the So- 
ciety manifests a very alarming degree of obstinacy, in resisting 
wholesome counsel of every kind. The weather table, for example, 
of the ‘ British Almanack’ last year, teemed with the grossest faults 
—a short season for revision, we would think, was all that became 
necessary for their correction—but then these errors were pointed 
out, they were reprobated before the public gaze, and with what 
advantage does the world think? That same apocryphal weather 
table, without a word of alteration, is reprinted in the ‘ British 
Almanack for 1830.’ And what is still more surprising, the colamn 
of anniversaries presents the very same events in each Almanack, 
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as if there was the least dearth of facts on any day of the year, to 
yield an interesting and useful variety of information in this de- 
partment. We can scarcely account upon any given rule, for the 
desultory manner in which the Saints’ days are noted in the 
British; the truth, indeed, may be that no rule was observed at all ; 
for it is impossible to tell why the Society should seek to suppress 
the memory of St. David, while the guardian Saint of the Emerald 
Isle is duly commemorated ; neither can we imagine what the 
gentle craft of cobblers has perpetrated, to forfeit on behalf of their 
Saint the reverence due to his ancient name,—while his wonted meed 
of respect is yielded to the patron of blacksmiths. Seriously, this 
finical refinement betrays the Society into several acts of omission, 
which in practice prove very inconvenient ; because, as we have 
said on a former occasion, with a very large class of the public, 
those saints’ days have become, by long continued tradition, 
beacons for the memory, whereby many important arrangements, 
domestic and rural, and even commercial, are anticipated and 
directed. In the execution of the ‘ British Almanack,’ many errors 
and imperfections might easily be pointed out, such, for instance, as 
the day on which the Oxford Easter Term is to end, and that on 
which the Michaelmas Term should begin,—(faults which arise from 
a too servile adherence to the Nautical Almanack) then the discre- 
pancy which occurs between the times, as stated in pages 7 and 
2U, for the sun to enter Cancer. We might mention, too, the re- 
taining the name of the Earl of Bridgewater in the peerage, nearly 
twelve months after the extinction of that nobleman’s family; 
putting down the Earl of Balcarres as sitting by the title of Lord 
Lindsay, whereas he sits as Lord Wigan; and the denial of his title 
of Viscount Ferrard to Lord Oriel, et similia. 

We should be reluctant to expose these minute errors at present, 
did we not feel that in such a case as this, severity is only strict 
justice, and that they who want to build upon the lapses of others 
should be, as far as unbounded means could make them, totally 
free from fault themselves. The absence of that due diligence 
which we now complain of, is still more forcibly shown in the man- 
ner in which the Editors of the ‘ British Almanack’ strive to get 
over a difficulty that has ere now embarrassed many of their craft. 
In all the lists of the members of the House of Lords, it has been 
the practice to give to the Scotch and Irish noblemen, having seats 
in the House of Peers, the title only by which they sit. The incon- 
venience of this course is obvious. An Irish or Scotch parliamen- 
tary peer is known to the world by his national title alone; and few, 
perhaps, of the public will dream that the nobleman who is desig- 
nated as Lord Sunbridge in the Almanack, is no other than his Grace 
the Duke of Argyle. To remedy this inconvenience, the ‘ British 
Almanack’ gives a supplementary list of the popular titles of peers, 
and refers in every instance to the title by which they sit and are 
named in the principal list. But this catalogue is extremely imper- 
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fect, even as far as it goes; but it does not go anything like the ne- 
cessary length, for we do not find that the popular titles of those 
Irish or Scotch peers are given, who sit by virtue of an inferior title, 
when the name in the two titles is the same. Thus the Duke of 
Leinster sits as Viscount Leinster. In the ‘ British Almandék’ we 
find only thetitle of Viscount given to that nobleman, unless, indeed, 
we have learned from inspiration that his Grace is.an Irish Duke, 
and then we may discover his popular title under the head of  Ite- 
land. The ‘ Englishman’s Almanack,’ with obvious propriety, gives 
the popular titles of all those who compose the House iof Lords, 
and adds respectively to each Peer, where it is due, the title by 
which he sits. But these are small matters. The computations, 
as set down in the ‘ British Almanack,’ for the times of high water at 
London Bridge, are not merely wrong, which any nice calculations 
may readily be, but they literally grow ludicrous in their'extessive 
blundering. Whatever the savants of the Society for Diffusing 
Useful Knowledge may say to the contrary, we of the herd are 
satisfied, from our experience, that the time of high water is always 
later each successive day by many minates. The Society’s  alge- 
braists have informed the world, that nature has reviséd her'laws, 
and that the tide will begin to be earlier on the first of next Janua 
than it will be on the previous 3lst of December. We ‘refer 
to the ‘British Almanack’ for 1829 and for 1830. The former de- 
clares that the time of high water, on the 31st of December, 1829, 
will be, in the morning, seventeen minutes after six ; in the afternoon, 
thirty-nine minutes past six. The latter as plausibly informs us, 
that the said tide will, the very next morning, commence a new 
course of operations, and will muster all its force, so that the time 
of high water, on the morning of the first of January, shall be one 
minute after six; and in the afternoon twenty-six. minutes after 
six! In truth, the columns of the high water, for every single day 
from January to December, in the ‘ British Almanack’ for 1830, 
are only the constituent parts of one gigantic blunder, and we-are 
ourselves astonished, since it would be all the same to the Society, 
that they did not blunder consistently at least. We cannot imagine, 
for the life of us, what evil star it is that is in the ascendant when- 
ever the philomaths of the Society are concocting their tide tables. 
Hydrophobia alone could have restrained them from making at 
least a practical effort at discovering the times when:the tide is at 
a tlood, in the neighbourhood of Fish-street-hill. These-columns 
were accurate in the first ‘ British Almanack,’ because: they copied 
their contents from the admirable publication ‘* White’s Ephe- 
meris” of the Stationers’ Company. The next:year the Society re- 
tired upon their own resources, and toiling with unequal: strength 
after the tide, they came in panting an hour too late every day. 
In their third Almanack, viz. that for 1830, the Society was re- 
solved to be correct; and, filled with that mighty purpose, they 
deputed a distinguished member of their own body, J. W. Lub- 
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bock, Esq. to take the tides in hand, and, by the strong arm of 
science, to reduce the refractory waves to some sense of obedience. 
The amateur philomath 1s: so-delighted with his labours, that he 
absolutely: puts his seal to their splendid results, and the initials of 
«JW. Ls’? as-may be seen at page 6, appended to some of the 
brightest-speeulations of modern science, will, like the hierogly- 
phics on:the: Egyptian tombs, in after times, task the penetration 
of the aente, and divide the judgment of the learned. 

Hf there, be,one quality above another, in the Stationers’ Alma- 
nacks, which has. made us constant to those publications, it is 
the-quality of accuracy in all their astronomical and mathematical 
calculations, We now cease to be surprised at this uniform cor- 
reetness, since the Company of Stationers have no longer thought 
it necessary to conceal the fact, that these computations are, and 
have been, since the death of Hutton, conducted under the super- 
intendance of Dr. Olinthus Gregory. The association of the name 
of this. distinguished professor with the Stationers’ Almanacks, 
will, no doubt, astonish a multitude of those good easy persons 
who have been taught, by the new schoolmasters of the day, to 
abhor the Worshipful Company, as so many enemies to the pro- 
gress of science, which they endeavour, it is said, to depreciate, by 
setting ip in opposition the pretended powers of the black art. A 
zealous and faithfnl agent for carrying on such an enterprise, no 
doubt, they: must have found in Dr. Gregory. His hostility to the 
liberal avts--his jealousy of those vain studies,-—astronomy and the 
mathematics,;—have been so notorious as to earn for the Doctor a 
chair, in) the Academy of Woolwich; where, after the mamer of 
Simpson and of Hutton, we have not the least doabt, he employs 
himself in- detecting,» amongst the youth of the institution, 
any eatly propensity to legitimate science, in order to turn it to the 
account of his favourite Astrology !—But how in the name of 
candour will the Society for Diffusing Useful Knowledge look the 
publie im. the face, when—after having branded the Stationers’ 
Company with attempting to “‘ perpetuate delusions amongst the 
uninformed,” and with ‘ entertaining a contempt for the progress 
of real knowledge,”’—they now find that the high priesthood for car- 
rying on this vast system of imposture, was held by a Simpson, a 
Rollinson,:a Hutton, and a Gregory, in succession? Still what 
avail these eminent names ?. Better, perhaps, for the Company, had 
they trusted to the guidance of some illuminated dandy of their 
day ; some most undeniable lecture-goer,—one of the amphibious 
peculiarities| that can exist with. equal ‘freedom in the opposite 
elements of Albemarle-stseet ‘or Almack’s,—that take up science 
as a freak. of the season,’ and ttle, with such a becoming 
air, about declinations and La Place. Then should the Com- 
pany. have reason to ‘be proud of their science; then should 
their Almanacks ‘anticipate the wanton inconsistencies of nature, 


and inform the world beforehand that,'on a certain first of January, 
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she would command the tide to be a quarter of an hour sooner than 
its appointment, in the neighbourhood.of London Bridge! 

We have now nearly exhausted our space without speaking of 
the Company’s very curious and important publication, the,‘ Eng- 
lishman’s Almanack’ for 1830. However it so bappens,.that a 
simple enumeration of its most striking contents, will be its best 
eulogy. To the editors of this Almanack is due the praise) of 
having broken through the trammels by which this indispensable 
class of annuals was hitherto fettered; for they have mixed up, 
with the usual lists of public men and establishments, very neces- 
sary details of an historic and explanatory nature, which cannot 
but be agreeable to general readers, and useful to many. A series 
of instructions for treating persons who are apparently dead from 
drowning orother causes, or who have taken poison, is given in clear, 
intelligible terms. Need we say how useful, how deeply important 
such information is in England, where from the culpable careless- 
ness of the legisiature, the deadliest drugs are within the reach of 
almost every child inthe country. The list of peers, too presents, a 
very welcome novelty. The ages of the noblemen, and the de- 
scription of their crests are respectively given, and thus the ‘Eng- 
lishman’s Almanack’ will nearly serve as a good substitute for. an 
expensive Peerage book. The work indeed is one of the, most 
comprehensive of the sortthat has ever been published, containing, 
upon a fair calculation, nearly one-third as, much matter as the 
‘ British,’ although the size is the same, or rather less, We refer the 
reader to the Almanack itself, and he will have no doubt,. we are 
sure, as to which of the rivals the superiority is to be awarded. 
We congratulate the Company of Stationers on the. spirit and 
enterprize which they have manifested, and. we wish them all the 
patronage on the part of the public, which they so well deserve. 


oa 





Art. X.—The Romance of History.—Spain. By Don T, De Trueba. 
5 vols. London: Edward Bull, Holles Street. 1830 


We have so great a veneration for history, that we look with 
severity upon every attempt to mix it with fiction. The greatest 
recommendation therefore which we could have received of the 
present volumes, is the assurance of the writer that he has the 
authority of faithful records for whatever he has asserted. Praise, 
and very considerable praise too, belongs to him for the good sense 
he has shown in composing his work on this plan, and it is not a 
little amusing to find a known writer of romances, publishing a 
book with ‘Romance’ on the title page, but proving in his preface 
that he has been labouring, in fact, only as a grave historian. 
The plan of ‘ The Romance of History ’ does great credit to the 
professional ingenuity of its spirited publisher; and now that we 
find no attempt in the work to garble the truth of records, sacred 
to the experience of mankind, we regard it as meriting considerable 
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attention, and recommend it as an excellent medium for conveying 
strong and vivid pictures of the past. ' 

It also deserves remark, that romance is not necessarily fictitious, 
invention being then only necessary when reality has not the 
power either to surprise or affect vividly. When it has these 
qualities, and no one will deny that it frequently has, the narrative 
which it inspires, is as truly romantic as if the incidents had been 
all fictitious. History, it is true, in its general character, makes 
no appeal to the feelings which are excited by romance, but it has, 
when considered more narrowly in its details, many passages of 
deep and most stirring interest. The characters which figure in 
its pages, and which we have had little sympathy with, while 
actors on the political arena, are sometimes seen in the closer 
relations of life, and struggling with the common destinies of 
humanity, fearing, loving, and desiring objects only from the 
natural impulses of their hearts. We look at them, when thus 
seen amid the promiscuous crowd, with awakened curiosity and 
interest. They are the witnesses which prove the legitimacy of our 
relationship with the generations that have passed away. They 
speak from the abysses of time, of the deep, and the pure, and the 
sorrowful emotions that are attached to existence, under ever 
external circumstance; and having the busy report of worldly 
events ringing in our ears, as we leave the high-road of history to 
follow their private fortunes, the truth of their adventures becomes 
more easily impressed upon our minds, and affords a surer founda- 
tion for our imagination. Whatever glimpses, therefore, history 
gives of the merely personal or domestic circumstances and for- 
tunes of the characters she introduces, they are important aids to 
romance, and serve to form materials from which the skilful writer 
composes his most fascinating works. 

The style of history is romantic in a great variety of degrees ; it 
is not however in its records of the most distant, or of the darkest 
periods, that it has always most of this character, The eras pre- 
ceding the full glory of Greece and Rome, as well as the earlier part 
of the middle ages, are less likely to awaken romantic interest than 
others of later date, and which were more enlightened. Romance is 
distinct from fable, and every intermixture of the fabulous with a 
romantic narrative, lessens its power upon our feelings. ‘The fable 
demands the resignation of our judgment, with regard to its 
ee yk and we grant it, and are conscious of the resignation. 

ut the union of curiosity and strong emotion which belongs to 
romantic feeling, is never produced, unless we are convinced that 
the objects presented are under the power of circumstances that 
apply to human nature and conditions. Again, the characters or 
events in history which are to be deemed of a romantic nature, 
must be sufficiently well defined and clear, or our hearts will be 
uninterested,’ and the romance will be in our own imaginations, 
rather than in the glowing pages of the narrative. It is for these 
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reasons, in different proportions, that the periods we have alluded 
to, are less properly romantic in their character, than we should at 
first sight suppose. They are too dimly seen by the light of 
tradition, to awaken our sympathies, and are too glaringly visible, 
under the light of fable, to interest the imagination. The times, 
the records of which are really most redolent of romance, are those 
of which the principal historical characters are known to us by 
strong individual traits, and of which the manners and state of 
society were sufficiently marked to render the description of them 
bold and picturesque. In the history of times like these, the remote- 
ness of the age does not efface the features by which we recognise 
individuals, and we become deeply interested in their personal for- 
tunes. The memorials which remain of their deeds or their sufferings, 
call forth the strongest feelings of the heart; and the broad lights 
and shadows with which the scenes of their adventures are coloured, 
give sufficient scope to the exercise of the imagination. But, in 
viewing history in this light, and examining how far it ministers 
food to our appetite for romance, we must separate the obvious 
inventions of poetry and fiction from accredited traditions. It is 
not to the bard or the romancer that history owes its romantic 
interest. In its records of human life, it has unfolded many a tale 
that has not been bettered by the additions of fiction, and we 
shall be mistaken in our view of the subject, if we suffer ourselves 
to attribute any part of its most powerfully romantic passages to 
her hand. The noblest deeds which fancy ascribes to her heroes 
have been performed by real personages; and the fairest beings 
with which she peoples her paradise, have had their prototypes in 
the world. The history of every country has records of the acts of 
the one, of the love and beauty of the other; and the pages 
which are thus devoted to memorialise their fortunes, have in them- 
selves the true elements of romance. We have had more than one 
occasion to turn our thoughts to this interesting subject, and had 
we space, should have pleasure in pursuing it farther at present, 
but we must turn to the work before us, and give our readers 
a specimen of the manner in which the talented author has executed 
his task. The ‘Poisoned Goblet’ will furnish us with materiais 
for this purpose. 

In the early part of the eleventh century, Almanzor, the Moorish 
king of Cordova, formed the design of gaining possession of Castile, 
which had been left under the government of Donna Ava, widow of 
the late Count of Castile. The design, however, was a difficult 
one, as she had a son who was beloved by the people, and to whom 
the principality of nght belonged. But the attempt of the Moor 
was, at length, seconded by the violent passion with which he 
inspired the unfortunate Countess. She resigned herself to his 
arms, and he remained in Castile under the pretence of entering 
into a treaty of peace with that state. By degrees, he opened his 
designs to the deluded woman, and, on her refusal to comply with 
his eg threatened to bid her farewell for ever. 
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‘ As he said this, with a freezing composure he turned to depart. The 
Countess was petrified at the inditlerence evinced by the man of her idola- 
try. So far was she sunk in her infatuation, that the very idea of a separa- 
tion, and that, too, in coldness and neglect, made her startle with dread. 

‘She flew after the Moor in the disorder of overpowering grief, and in 
the thrilling accents of despair. 

«« Barbarous man !” she cried, ‘* what can you require of me! You 
have made me unutterably wretched—you have degraded me even in my 
own estimation. Report says that my husband fell by your hand! and 
yet his widow, who ought to wage interminable war, and cherish uncon- 
querable hatred against his enemy—his widow, a true Castilian matron, a 
descendant of a long line of noble Goths—the Countess Donna Ava, has, 
instead of hate and abhorrence, bestowed her unbonnded affection on the 
Moor! She has fallen from the height of resplendent honour into the 
abyss of shame; and yet, when you have made her guilty, you mercilessly 
abandon her to the torture of her remorse, because she will not proceed in 
the career of guilt, and add the most unnatural of crimes to the sins she 
has already committed for your sake! Cruel! ungrateful Almanzor! Of 
my boundless affection for you, the proofs have been too strong and unequi- 
vocal easily to be obliterated from your mind. No! You do not appre- 
hend a want of love, a coolness in attachment from me; for it is, alas! the 
sincerity, the blindness, the prodigality of that love which now renders it so 
valueless in your eyes! Had I been less kind and infatuated, I should 
not have experienced the unmanly cruelty of your present conduct.” 

‘ The overwhelming sorrow of the unfortunate Donna Ana now found a 
free vent in tumultuous sobs and a shower of tears. Despite of her haughty 
character, the fond woman stood confessed in the intensity of her afflic- 
tion. The Moor was alittle moved at the exhibition of her brecby sorrow ,— 
for though he had never felt for her more than the evanescent regard, which 
had expired from the moment that the desire which produced it was satis- 
fied, he yet could not view with complete indifference the despair of one 
whose affection for him was of a most overpowering description, He 
softened, therefore, the tone of his voice, and threw some show of affection 
into his words and demeanour. Happy would it have have been for the 
Countess had he pursued a different course! But the wily Moor was fully 
sensible of the influence which the present critical moment would give him, 
if properly managed. A reconciliation, after words of unkindness, binds a 
devoted woman more firmly to the object of her affection, Douna Ava 
was wrought to a paroxysm of love and remorse. A conviction of the de- 
gradation into which she had plunged—the desire of uniting her destinies 
with those of her lover—the fearful image of a final separation from him— 
all these ideas, and others equally distracting, rioted in her mind, and 
threw her heart into a turmoil of excitement and agony. In the midst of 
this direful conflict, frenzied by guilty love, almost bereaved of the power 
of reason, she nerved her soul to the accomplishment of a horrid crime, 
and promised her lover the sacrifice of her own son, as the reward of his 
hand and affection.’—pp. 263---266. 


The condition of the Countess after this is well described. The 
agony of her mind was appalling, but her resolution was unchanged. 
It thus continued till the day fixed upon for signing the treaty arrived, 
when the young Count had ordered a splendid banquet to be pre- 
pared for the celebration of the event. 
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‘ The farewell banquet was prepared on a scale of regal magnficence and 
splendour. The most costly ornaments were collected from every part to 
adorn the convivial board, and an invitation was sent to all the principal 
Castilians to be present at the feast. Every one looked forward to the 
appointed day with joyful expectation.—Every one but the countess, whose 
anxiety and agitation seemed to increase in proportion as the time ap- 
proached. It was a moment of fearful importance, and pregnant ‘with 
tremenduous results. The sacrifice which was then to be consummated 
required a degree of fierce calmness, of heartless ferocity, to which the 
wretched Donna Ava, far as she was advanced in the career of guilt, could 
lay but little claim. It had been decreed, by the treacherous Almanzor, 
that the young Count should receive his death by poison,—a death which 
he considered the least likely to excite suspicion. To his other accomplish- 
ments, the Moor added no small knowledge of the nature and properties of 
plants; and he had himself prepared a venomous distilment of so pernicious 
a description, that it produced death without causing any visible traces 
on the human frame of its clandestine workings. 

The sacrifice required of the mother was appalling; but yet in some 
measure, it appeared indispensable. It would have been madness to 
entrust any other with its commission. Almanzor was well aware that the 
deepest prudence and dissimulation are often not sufficient to evade detection 
in such deeds;—it was therefore imperious that the horrid secret should be 
confined to the two principal and only actors in the dismal drama. The 
Countess had consented to perpetrate the chilling murder. She had 
already received the deleterious agent by which it was to be committed, from 
the hand of her treacherous lover; and this tormenting fiend was continually 
strengthening her in her horrid resolves, by his assiduous importunities, 
as well as by the baneful influence of his destructive endearments. 

There was a large golden goblet, of rude but curious workmanship, in 
the palace, which had ever been held in a sort of veneration by the Counts 
of Castile. This vase was rendered sacred to the Castilians, by its present- 
ing a constant memento of their liberty. Out ofthis goblet Nuno Rasura 
and Layn Calvo, the two first judges of Castile, had drunk, when they 
pledged themselves to defend with their lives the independence of that state 
over whose destinies they were appointed to preside. From that moment 
the golden goblet was set apart to be used exclusively by the sovereign 
of Castile, upon days of grand ceremony, or other important occasions: it 
was therefore of inestimable value, and considered one of the greatest 
treasures of the Castilian crown. Into this goblet the Countess had con- 
sented to pour the few drops of murderous liquid, presented to her by 
Almanzor. 

The portentous day at length arrived. Burgos was thronged with 
visiters ; the mansions of the nobles and principal knights were hung with 
costly draperies, festooned with flowers. The olive branch and laurel leaf 
were gractfully entwined in the arms of Castile and Cordova. And the cres- 
cent, without shocking the eyes of Christians, was displayed in various parts 
of the city, as much ornamented as the Cross. Banners and pennons waved 
on the turrets of the palace. The street leading to the principal entrance 
was strewed with odoriferous shrubs; the people were dressed in their 
gayest attire. Strains of music floated along the air—enlivening peals of 
bells mingled their cadence with the stirring blasts of trumpets, and the 
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equally animating noise of drums; in fine, every thing indicated a festival 
as magnificent as it was universally enjoyed. 


While the chief men of the city, with the young Count and 
Almanzor were proceeding through the different quarters of the 
capital in magnificent array, the miserable mother was suffering all 
the agony with which the heart is afflicted, when conscience and 
ungovernable passion are both awake and raging at the same time. 

‘ But it was now too late to retreat—she was spell-bound by an infernal 
power, She knew the immensity of her guilt, and yet had not the cou- 
rage to shrink from it. A fatal charm urged her blindly on; she was 
immersed in appalling darkness, and yet turned away from the glimmer of 
light which pointed out a better path. She ferociously combated the last 
warnings Of her heart, and seizing the poison, madly proceeded to the 
banqueting-hall, firm in her resolution, and unconquerable in her frenzy and 
despair ! 

‘ As she entered the place, a freezing chill shot through her hotly- 
raging veins—an invisible hand seemed to impede her progress, and she 
stopped- a heavy weight pressed painfully upon her heart. She beheld 
with horror the splendid preparations :—the golden ornaments, the magni- 
ficent draperies sparkling in brilliancy, and all the gaieties of vivid colours, 
seemed, upon her arrival, to loose their gaudy and festive appearance, and 
to be suddenly converted into an appalling darkness. For some time she 
contemplated, in horrid suspence, the seat of the fated victim, and that of 
the traitorous Almanzor, the cause of all her guilt and all her misery, A 
host of racking thoughts rioted in her excited mind: she trembled in the 
convulsion of overpowering feelings—the conflict was tremendous, and she 
was compelled to lean for support against a wall, before she could proceed 
to the accomplishment of the fearful deed | 

‘ At this awful moment her ears were startled by the joyous clamour 
proceeding from without.. It announced the approach of the Count and 
his splendid -train, The crisis was arrived—not a minute was to be 
lost, 

‘Tt must be done!’ muttered the Countess in an awful tone of voice. 
‘‘ Avaunt, womanish fears !—avaunt, whisperings of pity!—avaunt! ye 
have no power over me!—lIt shall be done, and then let all the curses of 
God fall thickly upon my guilty head !” 

‘ With the resoluteness of desperation she flew towards the table, cast 
a hurried glance on the goblet, and again paused. Her hand was steady : 
—in a second the fearful deed might be accomplished; yet that fleeting 
second was like an eternity of horror to the criminal mother. A withering 
sensation came over her heart—the outstretched hand stood motionless in 
the air—a shadow fell heavily on every object around. Her eyes were 
dimmed ; she could see nothing—the golden goblet and all the parapber- 
nalia of the feast had disappeared, The workings of her mind were amal- 
gamated into one vast overwhelming sensation of horror—her throat seemed 
to be tightened by a gigantic grasp. Her knees trembled—her eyes were 
glazed with terror. The suspense of this chilling moment, and all the awful 
tokens by which it was attended, were the last warnings of the unfortunate 
woman’s heart, the last struggle of her guardian Angel against the fiend 
that urged her on! But, alas! it was too late: the extended hand had 
loosened its grasp—the poisonous preparation had fallen into the goblet ! 
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* The Countess now acquired a dreadful composure : it was the calmness 
of reckless guilt,--the tranquillity of despair! ‘The joyous shouts ap- 
proached vearer-- the air was deafened with tumultuous sounds of min- 
strelsy—the tolling of the bells redoubled,—all betokened the glories of the 
approaching banquet—all gave evidence of the hilarity and contentment 
both of Christian and Moor. Every thing without ‘bespoke unmingled 
delight and noisy happiness. ‘What a contrast to the banquetingshall, 
paced cautiously by a solitary woman!—a mother crashing all the ten- 
derest feelings of nature to obtain the damning title of murderess of her son ! 
The voice of joy was heard without. The silence of death and guilt reigned 
within. That fatal apartment re-echoed the last steps of the retiring ori- 
minal, hastening from the perpetration of a deed of sin,—then for ia’ mo- 
ment it’ remained in profound silence, and in the next it was suddenly fitled 
with the boisterous mirth of the approaching guests !'~pp. 273276. 


The feast now began, and the Moor sat in fearful anxiety, 
watching the expression of the Countess’s features, 


* Don Sancho Garcia now rose from his seat, and the murmur of hila- 
rity was hashed into ‘a respectful silence. The Prince took the golden 
goblet ‘in his hand, and seemed preparing to address his guests :-—this 
was the' decisive moment for the Moor, who watched with intense atten- 
tion the countenance of his mistress; this was the time to ascertain if the 
deed were ‘done. He observed a slight emotion ruffling the features of 
the Countess; the token was small, but yet it was sufficient for the Moor. 
It gave ample evidence of guilt, and sure promise of its odious reward. 
Almanzor was tranquil ; and he now, with unmingled satisfaction, awaited 
the catastrophe of the horrid drama. 

“# Noble Castilians!” said Don Sancho, holding the goblet in. his 
hand, ‘‘ this joyful day ratifies our friendly treaty with the gallant King 
of Cordova, our noble guest; and in this goblet, rendered most sacred to 
our eyes, I pledge myself in wishing good health and prosperity to our 
valiant ally.” 

‘ During the short speech of the Prince, the feeling of his mother un- 
derwent a fearful revolution. ‘That calm atrocity which bad marked her 
first entrance into the hall had quickly given place to powerful excitement. 
Her eyes ‘were wild with fearful expression ; her bosom rose and fell with 
painful rapidity ; and on her varying and distracted features the traces of 
most, overpowering emotion were discernible. The evidence of her con- 
flicting passion attracted the notice of her son, He quickly put down the 
goblet, which he had just: raised to his, lips, and, with tender solicitude, 
inquired the cause of her unusual agitation. The filial tone and feeling 
manner in which the question was put, augmented the disorder and agony 
of the Countéss., She felt all the throes of exquisite torturé} and, amidst 
the thronging pangs of dark remorse, fear, pity, horror, and despair, it was 
not €asy to’ fratie an excuse suitable to the occasion: » She, however; in @ 
few broken sentences, gave her anxious son to understand, that she was 
visited by a sudden indisposition, ‘which would, no doubt, subside, upoa 
her withdrawitig ‘to her chamber. ! 

“Your just desites stiall be falfilled,” said) the Prince,in a soothing 
tone. *‘4t ‘would ‘bea refinement of. cruelty to. make. you; attend the 
banquet under‘the present circumstances. Yet, my dear lady, in honour 
of our royal guest; you will exert yourself to be present whilst I pledge 
myself to him in the sacred goblet.” 
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‘ As he spoke, he again took up the poisoned goblet, and repeated his 
pledge of friendship to the Moor. Almanzor, in the most artful manner, 
expressed his acknowledgment, his eyes, which glistened with ferocious 
satisfaction, alternately. dicected towards the goblet and the despairing 
Countess. The unsuspecting candour of Don Sancho, and the cruel du- 
plicity of his guest, increased the bitter agony of Donna Ava. Her mind 
appeared worked up to a degree of frenzy; her eyes glared around in the 
wildness of horror; the assembled guests were chilled with amazement. 
The Prince raised the fatal cup to his lips: the awful crisis had arrived. 
A piercing scream was heard; every eye turned towards the Countess, 
who, in a wild delirium, cried out,—‘“ Drink not, my son; there is murder 
in that. treacherous draught !” 

‘ At the same moment, with a wild effort, she snatclied the goblet from 
the Prince’s hand, and with desperate resolution swallowed its noxious 
contents, This act was done with the swiftness of lightning; and the 
appalled courtiers had scarcely time to collect their ideas upon an event 
so singular and unexpected, when they perceived the wretched Countess 
immersed in a flood of tears. The dreadful conflict of struggling nature 
was over—affliction had assumed the place of emotion,—the dupe of cri- 
minal passion had fled, and in that shower of sorrow the woman and the 
mother stood confessed. The Countess then threw her arms around her 
son, and with all the eagerness of maternal fondness, pressed him to the 
bosom which had premeditated his murder, and which was soon, alas! to 
receive its guerdon for the guilty thought. 

‘« Oh! my son! my son,” she cried with throbbing affliction, ‘ before 
I quit this world, and my wretched soul takes its flight to appear before 
the awful tribunal of eternity, let me receive the soothing conviction of 
your pardon for my unnatural crime. In a moment of infatuation and 
frenzy, I yielded to the base suggestions and importunities of your trea- 
cherous guest. Let the horror and shame of my death atone for my sins. 
Oh Sancho! my dear, my injured child! trust not the Moor—he con- 
spired to defraud you of the crown; and I—oh! bitter, bitter recollection 
—consented to be his partner in the crime! But my moments fly rapidly : 
| feel already the corroding draught burning in my veins. Pardon me, 
my son: oh! let me hear that consoling word ere I expire !”’—pp. 279—280, 

This will enable our readers to judge of the character of these 
striking tales. Mr. Trueba already enjoys a great reputation for 
his historical romances ; and the skill and dramatic tact which are 
evinced in this present production, will serve to establish the credit 
he has Ho rm in the walks of fiction. ‘The Romance of His- 
tory,’ by this second series, so judiciously nM free from fiction, 
has claims to the attention of the general reader, which, we hope, 
for the sake of common sense and the respectability of English taste, 
will tend to convince the lovers of light literature that they may 
be amused without having recourse to the contemptible and mus- 
chievous trash which has lately appeared under the title of novels. 
We trust that other publishers will follow Mr. Bull’s example in 
furnishing materials for literary amusement, that may not be a dis- 
grace to both national taste and morals. The present work is a de- 
cided proof that the greatest interest may be inspired without either 
history or correct feeling being endangered by the name of romance. 
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WE will candidly confess that we are almost tired of the ‘Annuals.’ 
They come upon us in such profusion, and with so many preten- 
sions to popularity, that we begin to suspect what, in our simplicity, 
we never thought of before—-that these books are published more 
for the profit of the trade, than for either the honour of the arts or 
the promotion of literature. We have domestic Annuals which 
profess to cultivate the kindly feelings of the heart; we have_reli- 
gious Annuals which are offered as substitutes for sermons and the 
‘Common Prayer ;” we have something between both, in which 
religion and gaiety are said to be mingled; we nave Annuals of 
literature, in which the poetry and prose are held forth as the pro- 
ductions of the first authors ; we have Annuals of the arts, in which 
the engravings are said to be every thing,’ and the literature ad- 
mitted to be of little value; and we have now Annuals of the pic- 
turesque, in which Europe is searched for the models of its most 
splendid scenery. We shall, by and by, have Annuals: for every 
rank, and profession, and trade im the community, the object being 
not to produce a superior work, but such a work as from its matter 
and decorations may be most likely to attract the greatest pos- 
sible number of readers, no matter of what description, | 
This sort of trade is already, in a manner, overdone. There is an 
over-production of materials, ree with the probability of eon- 
sumption. Nor should we complain of this, knowing that, event- 
ually, the thing will balance itself, if we did not apprehend thatthe 
cause of literature would materially suffer by the experiments which 
are ii progress. : of yon t 
~ When'the Annuals were first’ commenced ‘iw this country, the 
editors, some of them at least, men of taste‘and experience} endea- 
voured, not without success, to procure articles for the émbellish- 
ment of their works, which were not altogether unworthy of the 
advanced intellect of the age. We would refer to the earlier vo- 
lumes of the “ Souvenir,” the “ Forget-Me-Not,” and the “ Friend- 
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ship’s Offering, for prose and poetical productions, which no 
modern writer might hesitate to acknowledge. But whether it is 
that papers are now forced upon editors, or these are less fastidious 
in their selections, or the genius of the contributors is harassed in 
the attempt to invent something new, we fear that it will, upon 
careful comparison, be found that though in pictorial embellishment 
these publications undoubtedly improve from year to year, they as 
undoubtedly degenerate in their literary character. Indeed there 
is reason to apprehend that, in another year or two, the greater 
number of them will be utterly unreadable. 

Let us, for mstance, take up the ‘ Keepsake,’ now lying amid a 
heap of rivals upon our table. What can be more admirable than 
the engravings with which it is embellished. They are all, without 
any material exceptions, finished in the first style of art. But 
then they are mere engravings. If they had not been connected 
with narrative or descriptive matter, we do not know but that they 
would have had prodigious success. But being married to verse 
or prose, they must take their companions for better or worse, and 
we fear that in most cases, the latter alternative must be their lot, 

And yet some distinguished names figure in the list of contri- 
butors. The first of these is Sir Walter Scott; and what has he 
given to the ‘ Keepsake’ for the new year? ‘ The House of Aspen!’ 
a tragedy in five acts! It has happened to us to have been re- 
quested in the course of our experience to read the productions of 
some youthful aspirants to the honours of the buskin, who con- 
ceived that they had been rather unceremoniously treated by the 
censors of the patent theatres, But we must own that no rejected 
piece that we ever read was half so contemptible in its action, its 
characters, and lan wague, as the ‘ House of Aspen,’ It has not 
even a solitary aaa of the unquestionable talent of its author... It 
outrages taste by the vile horrors with which it abounds. It is too 
sanguinary even for the suburban theatres to which it has fled for 
refuge. We cannot understand the flimsy pretext which the writer 
advances for having now published it. We know of no other excuse 
for its transmission to the ‘ Keepsake,’ than the *em—gquocungue 
modo rem, which was latterly so favourite a maxim with Lord Byron, 

Then we have verses from the pen of Lord Holland! and, O ye 
muses! such verses! Of Lord Porchester’s contributions we say 
nothing. He isa young poet, and in charity we hope he may im- 

rove. But defend us, Minerva, from the poetical attempts of the 

ou. Charles Phipps, and the Hon. Henry Liddell, and from the 
tales of my Lord Nugent. Such a series of aristocratical imbecili- 
ties, we defy any man to discover, as those which freeze the /life 
blood of the ‘ Keepsake.’ 

As if to precipitate the fate of the sufferer, the authoress of 
Frankenstein mingles in the cauldron two moral tales of nearly 
thirty pages. each. The principal of these is called ‘ The Mourner,’ 
which, by way of compliment to his Majesty, comprehends in its 


9? 
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illustrations two scenes from Virginia Water, the most beautiful 
embellishments perhaps in the whole catalogue of those that adorn 
this work. 

Justice, however, forbids us to say that if the editor has not in his 
own. very classical language, ‘ obtained excellence ’ in every thing, 
he has at least had the good fortune to gather a few genuine flowers 
amid the transient collection which he has offered to our notice. 
The tale of ‘ Costandi’ is not unworthy of the author of Hajji Baba. 
The following astounding story, called ‘ A Tragedy of other Times, 


but enacted m our own,’ comes with no bad grace from the pen of 


Mr. Agar Ellis, whose love of the marvellous has been already be- 
trayed in his attention to the history of the ‘‘ man in the iron mask.” 


In the year 1805, while General Junot was governor of Paris, as a poor 
mason inhabiting that city was returning one evening from his day’s work 
through the Champs Elysées, he was accosted by three men, whose 
features the darkness of the evening prevented him from distinguishing. 
They asked him if he was willing to come with them forthwith, for the pur- 
pose of executing a work in masonry, which it was necessary should be 
completed before the morning. He expressed his readiness to do'so, pro- 
vided he was well paid for it. They then promised him five-and-twenty 
Napoleons as his reward, on condition that he would consent to have his 
eyes blinded, and would come with them without an instant’s delay. 

‘ The mason acceded to the proposal, and a handkerchief was bound 
over hiseyes. The men then led him along at a quick pace for some 
time. Atlength they stopped, and told him he was now to get into a 
carriage, Having placed him in it, and got in themselves, the carriage 
drove off with rapidity. For a considerable space of time they rolled over 
the stones, but afterwards left them, and appeared to be passing along a 
cross road. About an hour's drive brought them to the end of their 
journey. The carriage halted, and the mason was taken out, He was 
then led through various passages, and up and down staircases, probably 
for the purpose of rendering it the more difficult for him upon any future 
occasion to trace his way, 

‘ When the bandage was taken from his eyes, he found himself in a 
room illuminated with many wax candies, and hung with black cloth. The 
floor, the walls, and the ceiling, were alike covered with these mournful 
hangings; and no part of the apartment was without them, except one 
large niche inthe wail, near which were placed stones and mortar, and the 
necessary implements for making use of them. The mason was astonished 
and alarmed at all he saw: he turned round to seek an explanation of it, 
but found himself entirely alone. 

* He had full leisure to examine the funeral ornaments by which he was 
surrounded: but at length he heard a noise, and a portion of the hangings 
being lifted up, discovered a door, which was thrown open. Through this 
entered a number of men in black cloaks, and whose faces were concealed 
by masks. They entered dragging with them:a beautiful young woman, 
whose dishevelled black hair, streaming eyes, and disordered dress, proved 
at the same time, her misery, and the compulsion under which she was 
suffering. : 

‘ As soon as she was in the room, she sunk on her knees before her 
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masked conductors, and implored them in the most moving manner to 
have pity on her; but they only replied by shaking their heads. She 
particularly addressed herself to one of them, who from his grey hairs, 
appeared ‘to be older than the rest. She embraced his knees, and, with 
sobs and cries besought his mercy, To those supplications no answer was 
givens; byt upon a signal made, she was again dragged forward, and in 
spite of her screams and resistance, .was forced into the niche, where she 
was bound with cords. 

‘ The grey-haired mask then desired the mason to begin his task, and 
to wall her up. But the poor man, horror-struck with what he had seen, 
and affected thes measure with the imploring lamentations of the lady, 
who besought him not to be an accessary to so foul a murder, refused to 
proceed. Upon this the masks began to threaten him, The mason fell 
on his knees, and intreated to be permitted to depart. But the masks 
drew their swords from beneath their cloaks, and told him, with impreca- 
tions, that if he continued to refuse to perform what he had promised, 
instant death would be his portion; while, on the other hand, if he obeyed, 
his reward should be doubled. 

‘The poor man, thus intimidated, commenced unwillingly his horrible 
task, but stopped from time to time, and requested to be permitted to de- 
sist. The masks, however, stood over him the whole time with drawn 
swords, and obliged him to proceed; till at length—while the shrieks of 
the victim became every instant more dreadfully piercing, as the wall rose 
upon her which was to shut her out from life—the tragedy was completed, 
and the niche was hermetically sealed with solid masonry. 

‘ The mason threw down his trowel more dead than alive; the grey- 
haired mask put fifty Napoleons into his hand; his eyes were again 
covered, and he was hurried from the room in which this tremendous 
scene had taken place. As on his arrival, he was carried wp and down 
through various passages, and then put into a carriage. The carriage was 
whirled along as rapidly as before ; and after the stated period, the mason 
found himself, with his eyes uncovered, on the spot in the Champs Elysées, 
where he had fist been met, and alone! 

‘The night was now far advanced, or, rather, the morning was ap- 
proaching. The man was stunned and bewildered with what he had wit- 
nessed ; but, after a short time, he recovered the use of his intellects so 
far as to determine to go forthwith to the governor of Paris. Having 
got admission to Junot, his tale was at first disbelieved; but the fifty 
Napoleons which he produced, and still more, the unvarying accuracy 
with which he related the different circumstances of that dreadful night, 
at length gained him complete credit. 

‘The police employed themselves very diligently for some weeks in 
tracing the scene of the crime, and the perpetrators of it. Various houses 
within a eertain distance of the capital were searched, and the walls of 
rooms were inspected, to see if any marks of fresh made stone-work could 
be discovered. The principal house-agents of Paris, the letters out of 
carriages and horses, the guards at the barrieres, &c. were examined, in 
the hopes of finding some clue, but entirely without success. 

‘ This mysterious murder remained, and still remains, unexplained and 
unpunished ; but conjecture imagined it to have been an act of family 
vengeance. According to this solution, the masks were the father and 
brothers of the unfortunate lady, who was considered in some way or 
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other to have dishonoured her race. They were also supposed to have 
been strangers from some distant part of the country, who had come to 
the neighbourhood of Paris for the purpose of completing the vindictive 
act, and had gone away again after its perpetration.— The Keepsake, 
pp. 129—132. 


We are pleased also to meet again with the classical diction and 
fine fancy of Lord Morpeth. Nobility, and upon whom does that 
proud privilege sit with more native dignity than upon the race of 
the Howards ?—nobility ennobles itself the more when thus allied 
with no spurious muse, but with the true descendants of Castaly, 
Let the following verses justify the predilections which we entertain 
for the productions of this author. 


Rome. 


‘ O thou eternal Rome! -for to have been 
Is stilt to be—the world’s imperial Queen: 
Who but must feel thy tale of parted fame 
O’er his full heart as wide dominion claim, 
As when, on conquest’s wing, thy eagle flew 
Where’er the billows roll’d, the breezes blew— 
As when the Sun, beneath his fav’ring ray, 
Saw not thy rival, beam’d bution thy sway! 

‘¢ Mid each dim vestige of thy, sevenfold hill, 
How fallen, but how lovely art thou still! 
Home of the wise, the warlike, and the free, 
F’en in thy ruin what is like to Thee? 
The earth’s wide circuit boasts no scene so bright 
As the lone relics of thy vanish’d might... 

‘ Nor could the sons‘of all thy pomp and power 
More fondly love thee in thy loftiest hour, 
Not mid the Lictor band’s encircling state, 
Not in the Forum’s high and free debate, 
Not-in the mingling frenzy of the war, 
Not in the rapture of the victor’s car, 

‘ Than he, who dares to tune this feeble lay, 
In mouraoful homage of thy mightier day ; 
Who, wand’ring mid these scatter’d wrecks alone, 
In thy dread destinies forgets his own ; 
Explores the broken arch, the crumbling fane, 
The doubtful hill, the desolate plain, 
Or idly stoops to cull the flowers, that wave, 
Fair and inglorious, o’er a Ceesar’s grave! 


Tue Bay or Baia. 

‘ Yes, I have gazed from high Misenum’s steep 
O’er the blue waters of the Tyrrhene deep; 
Have seen outspread before my dazzled eye 
That glowing rivalry of seas and skies: 
The shore, the classic shore, around me lay, 
Each vine-clad precipice, each silvery bay; 
There rose fair Pozzuoli’s patrician bowers, 
Baie’s rent fanes, and Cumee’s ruin’d towers; 
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Green waved the copse, where lone Avernus slept; 
Sparkling to shore Fusaro’s ripples crept; 
Capri’s steep rock, and Ischia’s sloping height, 
Traced the dark outline in the vivid light ; 
While o’er the scene’s whole calm, yet bright repose, 
With soften’d terrors for Vesuvius rose. 
‘ Each spot of haunted earth here breathed its tale— 
Of the rapt Sybil—of the fated sail t 
That wafted to this strand the Phrygian throng — 
Of Scipio’s exile, and of Virgil’s song. 
Here too the purple masters of mankind, 
The gorgeous cares of empire, pleased, resigned, 
And sought beneath Campania’s azure sky, 
A charm the world’s dominion could not buy: 
While Rome’s degen’rate nobles, fear’d no more, 
On Gama’s plain, or Actium’s beatling shore, 
Forgot to sigh, ‘mid Baiz’s golden bay, 
For honour lost, or freedom cast away !'—~ 
The oe pp. 247—248. 


The engravings:in the ‘Gem’ are of a different order from those 
in the ‘ Keepsake.” * Rose Malcolm,’ however; from Cooper; the 
‘Infant Bacchus,’ from Edwatds; and the ‘Saturday-night,’ from 
Wilkie, are productions ‘whith need fear no comparison with the 
embellishments in most of the other Annuals. In this, as, indeed, 
in all these works for the new year, there is a decided decadence 
in the literary department, From nearly three hundred pages, we 


could not glean two hundred lines which might bear transplanta- 
tion into this journal.. Even the extracts which we do produce, 
are intended rather as specimens of the volume, than as examples 
which we should hold out for imitation. The address ofthe Dutch 
poet, Bellamy, to Gov, as translated by Dr. Bowring, is full of 
exalted ideas, although, it must be admitted that the versification is 
not remarkably melodious. We do not give all the stanzas. 


‘ For Thee, for Thee, my lyre I string, 
Who, by ten thonsand worlds attended, 
Huldest thy course sublime and splendid 

Through heaven’s immeasurable ring : 
I tremble ‘neath the blazing throne 
Thy light eternal built upon,— 
Thy throne, as Thou, all radiant, —bearing 
Love’s day—beams of benignity ! 
Yet terrible is thine appearing 
To them who fear not Thee. 


‘ O, what is mortal man, that he 

May hear thy heavenly temple ringing 

With songs that heaven’s own choirs are singing, 
And echo back the melody ? 
My soul is wandering from its place; 
Mine eyes are lost amidst the space 
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Where thousand suns are roll'd through heaven,— 
Suns waked by thee from chaos’ sleep ;— 

But with the thought my soul is driven 
Down to a trackless deep. 


‘ There was a moment ere Thy plan 
Pour'd out Time’s stream of mortal glory ; 
Ere Thy high wisdom track’d the story 
Of all the years since Time began ; --. 
Bringing sweet peace from sorrow’s mine, 
And making misery—discipline ; 

‘The bitter waters of affliction 
Distilling into dews of peace, 

And kindling heavenly benediction 
From earth's severe distress. 


‘ Tnen did Thine Omnipresent eye, 

Earth’s million million wonders seeing, 

Track through the misty maze of being 
E’en my obscurest destiny. 
I, in those marvellous plans, though yet 
Unborn, had mine own portion set ; 

And Thou had’st marked my path, though lowly : 
E’en to my meanness Thou did’st give 

Thy Spirit,—Thou—so high—-so holly ; 
And I—Thy creature—live. 


‘ So, through this trembling ball of clay, 
Thou to and fro dost kindly lead me ;— 
’Midst life’s vicissitudes I speed me, 

And quiet peace attends my way ! 
And OQ! what bliss it is to be,- 
Though but an atom,—-form’d by Thee ;— 

By Thee, who in Thy mercy pourest 

Rivers of grace,—to whom, indeed, 

The eternal oak-trees of the forest 

Are as the mustard-seed. 


‘ Up, then, my spirit ! svar above 

This vale, where mists of darkness gather ;— 

Up to the high, eternal Father ; 
For thou wer’t fashion’d by His love. 
Up to the heavens! away! away! 
No!—Bend thee down to dust and clay: 

Heaven’s dazzling light will blind and bare, thee ; 
Thou canst not bear the awful blaze. 

No! would’st thou find the Godhead ?—turn thee 
On Nature’s face to gaze. 


‘ There, in its every feature, thou 
May’st read the Almighty ;—every feature 
That's spread upon the face of Nature, 

Is brighten’d with his holy. glow : 
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The rushing of the waterfall, 
The deep green valley—silent all, 
The waving grain, the roaring ocean, 
The woodland’s wandering melod y,— 
All—all that wakes the soul’s emotion, 
Creator! speaks of Thee.’— The Gem, pp, 76—78. 


Miss M. A. Browne is already favourably known to our readers. 
We think that she acts pradently in not coming forward too fre- 
quently before the public just yet. In the mean time, while her 
muse may be said to be employed in ordering her feathers for a 
higher flight, we see no objection to an occasional experiment, made 
with the view of ascertaining the strength which she has already 


acquired. It is in this view that we quote her verses, entitled 
‘ Natural Monitors.’ 


‘ I asked the Lark in the sammer morn, 
Why he left so lightly his nest in the corn; 
Why he sang so sweetly his matin song, 
That the clouds and the breezes bore along,— 
When he knew, that, perhaps, before "twas night, 
The hunter's shaft might stay his flight? 
By the messenger Wind was this answer given, 
“| fear not, | fear not: 1 fly towards Heaven !” 


* I asked the Flowers in the soft spring-time, 
Wherefore they smiled in their youthful prime, 
When the stormy days so soon should come, 


That would blight for ever their beauty and bloom ? 
And the sweet Flowers answer'd, “ Each day renews 
On our leaves the sunshine that dries the dews : 

Why should we not smile? ‘Till now we have thriven ; 
And the sunshine and dew are both from Heaven !” 


‘I asked the Clouds in their pomp of light 
As they sate in the crimson west at night, 
Wherefore they gather’d around the sun 
And brighten’'d—although his race was run,— 
When, perhaps, the breezes of night might strew 
Their fragile folds into mist and dew ? 
The Clouds replied, ** Though we should be driven 
Away from our rest, we should still be in Heaven !” 


‘ And I saw a lovely Child, who knelt 
Beside the cot where his father dwelt, 
At the sun-set hour; and his hands were raised 
Towards the sky, on which he gazed ; 
And on his rosy lips a prayer 
Seemed hovering,—like the summer air : 
‘‘ Fear’st thou,” said I, ‘* the shades of even ?” 
He smiled and said, “‘ See, how bright is Heaven. ” ’ — 
The Gem,’ pp. 155, 156 


. The only other extract from ‘The Gem,’ for which we can afford 
VOL, XII 2R 
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room, is Miss Isabel Hill’s pretty poem on an engraving in the pre- 
decessor of this volume, entitled “‘ TheWidow,” which the readers of 
‘ The Gem’ can hardly fail to remember, 


‘No, ’tis not oa a face like this 

That fools should gaze, and jest; 

Thoughts of for-ever vanish’d bliss 
Should shield that matron breast ! 

Too holy she to be a theme 
For slander’s hackney’d tone, 

Or the coarse doubts of those, who deem 
All faith light as their own. 


‘Oh! I can dream her days of pride, 

In her free, maiden life ; 

Next, as the trembling, blushing bride, 
Then, the chaste, faithful wife! 

The mother’s anxious cares that blend 
With piety’s deep vow; 

The nurse, companion, Mentor, friend— 
Alas! the mourner now. 


‘ She, who ’neath all these names of love 

Hath yet been pure and true, 

Hath promised, by such life, to prove 
A constant widow too! 

Here is no ostentatious grief, 
No tears that man may see, 

She looks to Heaven for her relief, 
And waits it—patiently ! 


‘She looks to Heaven, and thinks, ‘‘ Thy soul 

Still communes, Love, with mine, 

And knows, though time may grief controul, 
I liv’d—must die—all thine.” 

The stirless, silent, lonely thought 
Of him, and of his worth, 

Already hath her spirit taught 
To bear its lot on earth. 


‘ Submission seems a doom too dull 

For one so firmly bright ; 

She is so young, so beautiful, 
That rapture were her right ! 

Yet mock not her, that fair forlorn, 
With worldly solace vain : 

She hears but with upbraiding scorn 
That she “ may love again.” 


‘ They bid her “ hope, from her fresh youth, 
Another source of joy,” — 
Her gentle action owns their truth, 
She clasps her sireless boy ! 
“‘ She may meet one /ike her lost lord, 
Her mourning duty done.” 
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That clasp can best reply afford, 
Yes, she hath met that One! 


* Her bridal ring will never part 
From the hand around /im thrown, 
As he leans against her widow’d heart 
The face so like her own ! 
Like—though her lids be heavier now, 
And her smooth cheek more pale : 
But, sweet pledge of a mutual vow, 
Thou tell’st a deeper tale: -- 


‘ For traits, which now are only thine 

Blend with her beauties clear, 

And, as with light from Heaven they shine, 
Now make thee doubly dear. 

There’s hope in thee, fond, pensive child, 
So early forced to mourn ! 

A hope, that to that bosom mild 
Soft peace shall yet return. 


‘Yes, she shall smile: but vanity 

That smile will never share; 

Though pride in this last cherish’d tie, 
May calmly mingle there. 

A duteous son shall cheer her days 
And soothe her dying bed, 

As, o’er her spirit’s parting rays 
Grief’s latest mists are spread ; 

But fly before the sun of faith, 
The trust of soul forgiven, 

To lie beside her Love in death, 
And wake to share his Heaven ! ’"— 

The Gem, pp. 272—275. 


Whether it be that, in the ‘Landscape Annual,’ there is no at- 
tempt made at fine writing, or that, from habit, we feel an attach- 
ment to every thing in the shape of interesting scenery, we must 
confess that, from none of these new publications have we derived 
so much entertainment as from that now under our consideration. Its 
twenty-five engravings of some of the most enchanting spots in 
Switzerland and Italy, cannot be too highly praised. They are all, 
without exception, executed in an effective and masterly style. The 
descriptions which accompany them, are written in a chaste and 
pleasing manner ; nor is any anecdote omitted, which was at all cal- 
culated to illustrate the scene, or to fix it in the memory of the 
reader. We must, however, reprobate the editor’s sectarian ten- 
dencies in matters of religion. Mr. Roscoe should remember that 
such a work as this ought to be so framed as that no person, de- 
voted to any of the forms of the Christian faith, should object to 
see it upon Sin table. We do not understand by what title gentle- 
men assume to themselves the right of aspersing in a book, destined 
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fer ceneral use, this or that tenet, at a period when our laws re- 
coguise the right of every man to follow his own conscientious feel- 
ings with respect to religion. We are surprised that Mr. Roscoe, 
whose name ought to have taught him more liberality and wisdom, 
should have committed so many egregious errors upon so important 
a subject. 

Objections of this description have been, so far as we have read, 
carefully avoided in the unpretending little volume, entitled ‘ Em- 
manuel.’ Its embellishments are neither numerous nor very ad- 
mirable. Yet we can easily understand that, with all its defects, 
such a work as this may be acceptable to a large class of readers. 
The tone of piety that breathes through its pages is far from affec- 
tation, and seems, as far as we can judge, to be the natural expres- 
sions of a truly religious temperament. 

The last work upon our list is the ‘Comic Annual.’ We are 
happy to wind up our accounts of these varied works, by recording 
the amusement which we derived from this laughable volume. It 
contains a great number of woodcuts, irresistibly droll in design, 
and not badly executed. The illustrative papers are all of them in 
a congenial strain of cheerfulness. : 

Notwithstanding the rumours to the contrary, we perceive that 
the ‘‘ Bijou” survives. As the publisher has not sent it to us, we 
presume that he has ‘‘ reasons good,” for not subjecting it to our 
criticism. We shall therefore allow him the full benefit of our im- 
partiality, by permitting his annual to enjoy, so far as we are con- 
cerned, the most perfect oblivion. 





NOTICES. 


Arr. XIIL.—.Ain Inquiry into the Causes of the Decline of Historical 
Painting, with the Means to be pursued for its Restoration. Ad- 
dressed to the Teyleyrian Society of Haarlem, in Holland: and in answer 
to a Question, by them recently published. By Douglas Guest, Histo- 
rical Painter, formerly Lecturer on the Fine Arts in the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, &c., &c. London : Simpkin and Marshall. 1829. 


INVESTIGATIONS into the circumstances which influence the progress or 
decay of the fine arts, are always interesting and instructive. They em- 
brace sO many questions respecting the moral character of man, and so 
frequently throw light on the real state of society, that they in fact form an 
important part of theoretical philosophy. The causes which have pro- 
duced the almost total destruction of portrait painting in this country, are 
the same with those which have converted the rich and serious grandeur 
of our poetry into the vain and superficial, though gentle expression of 
mere personal feeling. We cannot here enter upon the subject, but we appre- 
hend there would not be much difficulty in showing that certain states of 
public opinion and manners are more favourable to the cultivation of par- 
ticular than general arts; and that as this bccomes the case, the compre- 
hension of, and passion for, those sublime shadowings of universal beauty, 
in which the brightest geniuses delight, are gradually destroyed. Taste may 
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not be affected by this; a certain degree of fancy and elegance may exist 
where grandeur of conception is altogether vanished ; and this appears to 
be the fact in the present condition of poetry and painting in England, 
where much that is excellent and worthy of admiration in both these arts, 
is visible; but little or nothing great and soul-full, or that could make us 
dream of heavenly forms, and raise us into something more spiritual than 
we were before we studied them. 

The question which Mr. Guest has answered in the work before us is, 
‘ What is the reason that the Dutch school of painting, even in the time of 
its greatest splendour, and also at this time, has produced so small a num- 
ber of capital masters in the historic branch of painting, whilst it has 
constantly excelled in whatever relates to simple nature and the customary 
scenes of life? And what are the means to be pursued for the formation of 
good history painters in this country?’ Many very ingenious observations 
are made by the author in reply to this inquiry, and he attributes the 
deficiency in question to the want of a high moral feeling ; to the absence 
of a pure and stimulating literature, and to that neglect, which men of 
genius so justly complain of, among the great and powerful. His remarks 
also on the education of an artist, are useful and worthy of all attention 


by his brother painters. We extract them as the best suited to our 
purpose. 


‘ Most writers on education agree as to the necessity of a division of 
time and a just distribution of study. At what age a child should begin 
the art. I should fix the first rudiments of design to commence at the age 
of ten years; the previous years being a noviciate in the ordinary course 
of education, when little advantage can be derived from combined studies 
of any kind: at this age the mind begins to display some degree of ability 


and great curiosity, questions multiply, and it exhibits much admiration at 
novelties: it is now the season to commence sowing the seeds for its future 
culture. Masters capable of their various duties should now take the young 
scion in hand and thus regulate his growth .—His school education is not 
to be neglected, still proceeding with its ordinary regularity; and cultivat- 
ing his taste for the Classics, with a sufficient knowledge of Greek and 
La‘in. But as the arts are to form the business of his life; we will begin 
by taking two hours of the day from his ordinary studies for learning the 
first rudiments of design, and this shall be from two till four o’clock, Be- 
ginning with lines, circles, and simple geometric forms until he has at- 
tained some fixed ideas of shapes. We will then divide the oval and give 
him some idea of the divisions of the human face and head, thus proceed- 
ing gradually until he shows some facility in marking the distinction of parts 
and giving form to features, perpetually impressing on his mind the rela- 
tive proportion of parts to each other. When he has attained a clear con- 
ception on this point, select a bust and place it before him, at all times and 
from the very outset choosing the best models, that his eye may become 
habituated to excellence ; for early impressions have a very great influence. 
Continue him in this practice of drawing outlines from the bust until he 
has attained some degree of correctness, then select a hand, a foot, and so 
on, until you give him the entire figure. When he has been well exercised 
in this way, and shows he has a good and general idea of the human form, 
begin again at the bust, and explain to him the principles of light and shade, 
show him the cause of its gradation, aud practice him in its effects, how 
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objects are lighted, and how intervening objects produce shade. Continue 
these drawings until he has attained proficiency, and so on to the other 

arts of the figure. This practice will take him up two years ; he will now 

ave reached the age of twelve, when a further innovation on his time will 
take place. It will now be necessary to show him the human skeleton, to 
draw from it, and learn the names of the bones until the whole are got by 
heart, still continuing his drawings from the best antique statues. One 
hour more from eleven to twelve must be given up to the study of perspective, 
and Euclid’s elements, and in these he must beeome a proficient to the last. 
This will continue another year, when a further knowledge of anatomy will 
be necessary : he will now have to learn the names of the muscles and ex- 
plain their use; this in the first instance must be from books. To the age 
of fifteen I would not trespass more on his time from his general education, 
but in his hours of recreation I would allow him to see the best works of 
artists, and it would be useful to have them always before his eyes. The 
desire to use colours will be strong and must no longer be repressed ; their 
mixing, and all the circumstances attending their use and application must 
be taught him. Four hours a day will now be required for these studies, 
drawing and painting from the living figure ; this to the age of sixteen, when 
his entire day from nine ’till five, must be devoted to his}profession : reserv- 
ing before breakfast for his school studies, and his evenings to reading, 
architecture, and the principles of composition, illustrated from the examples 
of the best masters. An attendance on an anatomical school at this time, 
for a general knowledge of the myology of the body, from the subject, will 
also be requisite, as well as copying a few pictures from the most esteemed 
masters of the Italian School. If the student now has genius he will thirst 
to display his own powers, and his previous and systematic studies, will give 
him a confidence and a readiness in defining his own conceptions ; these 
will be regulated by knowledge and a judgment growing out of practice. 
At the age of eighteen, he may turn out the best promise of a brilliant artist, 
and by such a course of education be at the zenith of his practical powers 
at twenty-five.’ 


In speaking of the necessity of having men of well-known talent and 
judgment at the head of public institutions, Mr. Guest makes the following 
pertinent remarks : 


‘ If a foreigner enquires for the ingenious men of your country, he na- 
turally looks for them at the head of your public institutions and museums: 
it is there they should be placed by recognition, it is a simple reward de- 
signated by a post of honour: it gives pride to the student and adds sti- 
mulus to his studies. In philosophical and learned societies we find 
them very tenacious on these points; but every thing relating to the fine 
arts is so completely abroad, although they are of the first importance to 
any country, that we must either assume a complete ineapability, ora 
total and biind apathy, on the one or the other part. Universities also 
appear to have excluded them, where they would be of the greatest use ; 
(although they have their doctors in music) the natural connection be- 
iween the arts and the classics being so intimately interwoven. J am in- 
duced to draw these inferences, not from personal disrespect toany indivi- 
dual; for, in private character they may be in every sense, excellent and 
valuable members of society: and in regard to the artists of the present 
day (I speak it to their honour), I do not believe a more estimable or un- 
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sophisticated set of men exist. But I have undertaken a duty the object 
of which is, to render justice to a neglected and a higher class; and by 
inquiring into the actual causes of its decadence, to assist by my humble 
endeavour in placing it on its just foundation. It is the art I speak of, 
and although truths may be disagreeable, in an inquiry of this nature, 
they are indispensable. In raising a structure we must well know the qua- 
lities of the materials, and their capability of support; part should assist 
part, and the apex should be as near perfection as possible.'-—pp. 41—43. 


Welike this little work exceedingly. It breathes of that enthusiasm 
for the pure and lofty character of the arts in which their true worth con- 
sists, and we recommend it to the perusal of our readers as an indication of 
the feelings with which men devoted to their cultivation regard the decay 
of their most excellent branches. 





Art. XIV.—Some Account of the Life of Reginald Heber, D.D., 
Bishop of Calcutta. With a Portrait. London: Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. 1829. 


Tue name of Bishop Heber bas been rendered venerable by so many 
recollections of his good deeds and amiable character, that few memoirs 
are more likely to interest the young than the life of that excellent prelate. 
The present little volume is of a size and price which fit it to be put into 
the hands of readérs of this description, and contains a considerable deal 
of matter calculated both to instruct and amuse them, The accounts 
drawn from his travels, are of this nature, and his mildness and fortitude 
are displayed in a manner well calculated to improve the feelings. We 
do not say this to intimate that it is only suited to juvenile readers, but as 
an additional recommendation of a very pleasing little work. 

We extract the following passagés as specimens of the manner in which 
this pleasing little work is written. 


‘To us the most painful subject the Bishop touches on, and he does so 
frequently in a very affecting manner, is the levity, to give it no worse 
name, with which our young and thoughtless countrymen often trifle with 
the feelings of the natives. Its danger is as obvious as its vice. Let one 
example serve: he met a military officer voyaging up the Ganges, who 
made it his boast that, whenever his cock-boat hung behind, he fired at it 
with ball. The gentleman, no doubt, took care to shoot high; but such 
tricks cannot be practised without exciting bitter anger at the time, and 
leaving a lasting impression of disgust. It is delightful to turn from such 
incidents to the many specimens he gives of the gratefulness with which the 
poor natives receive the kindness of their European superiors. Talking of 
his own numerous attendants generally, the Bishop says he found them sus- 
ceptible in a high degree, of those amiable feelings, which, no question, the 
habitual conduct and demeanour of their kind-hearted master were singu- 
larly calculated to call forth. On.one occasion a boy brought a little 
leveret to the side of his horse, and when he reproved him for meddling 
with a poor animal much too young to be of any use at the table, and di- 
rected one of his own servants to see that it was put back again, as nearly 
as possible on the spot where it had been lifted, the whole crowd of 
grooms and bearers burst out with blessings on his head. Another time 
when he interfered, to prevent a horse’s tail being docked, observing that 
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‘ God had bestowed on no animal a limb too much, or which tended to its 
disadvantage; the speech” (says he) “ seemed to chime in wonderfully with 
the feelings of most of my hearers; and ove very old mat observed that, 
during the twenty-two years the English bad held. the district, he had not 
heard so grave and godly a saying from any of them.” ‘1 thought of 
Sancho Panza (adds the modest bishop) and his wise sayings, and regretted 
that, with my present knowledge of their language, I could not tell them 
any thing really worth their hearing.” Such things, however, were probably 
as profitably heard as more formal lessons might have been. His:lordship’s 
attendants, in their progress up: the river, weré often coming and ‘asking 
leave of absence for a day or two, to:visit» parents or-kindred residing: near 
the banks. | He gained much favour by the readiness with which he listened 
to such demands: the kindness seems never to have been abused; and on 
one occasion he had the gratification to ascertain’ that an advance of a 
month's wages had been converted solely to the use and ‘benefit of a poor 
groom’s aged father and mother. A touching incident occars very early in 
the voyage: he finds that a boatman set apart every day a’certain portion 
of his rice, and bestowed it on the birds,saying, “‘ It is not ;-but my child 
that feeds you.”: He had lost an only son some years before, and the boy 
having been in the custom of feeding the birds in this way, the parent never 
omitted doing so at sunset, in his name. These are not people af whose 
feelings men can make light with impunity.’—pp.176-—179. 


The account given of the feelings with which the Hindoos regard any 
personal kindness exercised towards them is also interesting. 


‘ How well they appreciate, and how lastingly they remember the benefits 
conferred on them by kind and judicious functionaries, may be gathered 


from many examples scattered over Heber’s journal. Thus at Allahabad, 
when he asked, with a natural curiosity, which of the governors of India 
stood highest in the good opinion of the people, he found that though Lord 
Wellesley and Warren Hastings were honoured as “the two greatest men 
that had ever ruled this part of the world,” the people universally “* spoke 
with much affection of Mr. Jonathan Duncan.”——“* Duncan Sahib cha ehota 
baee ; i.e., Mr. Duncan's younger brother, is still,’ he says, the usual 
term of praise applied to any public man who appears to be actuated by an 
unusual spirit of kindness towards their nation.” Again, at Boglipoor, he 
found the memory of Judge Cleveland, who died at the age of twenty- 
nine, in 1784, still fresh in honour: this able and eminent man did much 
for that district ; he improved its husbandry, established bazaars, and above 
all, instituted a police, which has been found lastingly effective in a region 
formerly noted for disorders. When he died, the chiefs of the hill country 
and the Mussulman gentry of the plain, joined their contributions to erect a 
stately monument over his grave :’—pp. 179, 180. 


Of the religious part of the observations, the following will enable the 
reader to judge generally. 

‘Of the slow but distinct and undeniable diminution of the Anti- 
Christian prejudices of the natives, we have already had occasion to cite 
some proofs ; we may here throw together a few of the many notices to 
the same purport which occur in the earlier part of Heber’s Indian Journal. 
At vol. i. p. 219, (quarto edition), we find Archdeacon Corrie applied to by 
a Brahmin of high rank, and, it is important to add, of much wealth, ‘‘ to 
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grant him an interview, that he might receive instruction in Christianity,” 
and, on the bishop’s expressing some surprise at this occurrence, the arch - 
deacon answers, ‘* This is not the only indication | have met with in this 
quarter, of persons who seem not unwilling to inquire in religious subjects. 
One of the bill-people at the school has declared, of his own accord, his 
intention of giving up Sunday to the worship of God; and there are seve- 
ral Hindoos and. Mussulmans, who make no objection to eat victuals pre- 
pared by Christians, saying, that they think the Christians are as pure as 
themselves, and they are sure they are wiser.” 

‘ At p..288, where the bishop is describing his visitation of the schools 
established for the native yonth at Benares, in which the Gospels are used 
as a school-book; we find the very able and intelligent governor of the 
place, who accompanied. his lordship, stating as follows: ‘* That they had 
every reason tethink that all the bigger —_ and many of the lesser ones, 
brought up at these schools, learned to despise idolatry and the Hindoo 
faith, less by any direct a for their teachers never name the sub- 
ject to them,and in the Gospels, which are the only strictly religious books 
read, there are few, ifany, allusions to it, than from the disputations of 
the Mussulman and Hindoo boys among themselves, from the comparison 
which they soon learn to make between the system of worship which they 
themselves follow and ours, and above all, from the enlargement of mind 
which general knowledge, and the pure morality of the Gospel, have a ten- 
dency to produce. Many, both boys and girls, have asked for baptism, 
but it has been always thought right to advise them to wait till they had 
their parents’ leave, or were old enough to judge for themselves; and 
many have, of their own accord, begun daily to use the Lord’s Prayer, 
and to desist from showing any honour to theimage. Their parents seem 
extremely indifferent to their conduct in this respect. Prayer, or outward 
adoration, is not essential to caste. A man may believe what he pleases, 
nay, I understand, he may almost say what he pleases, without the danger 
of losing it, and so Jong as they are not baptized, neither eat nor drink in 
company with Christian or Pariars, all is well in the opinion of the great 
majority, even in Benares.” 

‘ Lastly, at p. 514, we find the Bishop himself recording his observa- 
tions, after he had visited the country from Calcutta to Meerut, that in 
many places ‘a sort of regard seemed to be paid to the Sabbath by the 


natives.” And the particular instance that suggests the remark points to 
some Brahmins.’—pp. 179—183. 


Younger readers will be amused with such passages as the following, 
with which the work abounds. 


‘« Of the way of performing these long journeys in India, ] was myself 
(says the Bishop, in one of his letters to Mr. Wilmot Horton) very imper- 
fectly informed before I came here; and even then, it was long before I 
could believe how vast and cumbersome an apparatus of attendance and 
supplies of every kind was necessary, to travel with any degree of comfort 
or security. On the river, indeed, so long as that lasted, our progress was 
easy and pleasant, (bating a little heat and a few storms,) carried on by a 
strong south-eastern breeze, in a very roomy and comfortable boat, against 
‘the stream of a majestic body of water, with a breadth, during the rainy 
season, so high up at Patra, of from six to nine miles, and even above 
Patra, as far as Cawnpore, in no place narrower than the Mersey opposite 
Liverpool, But it is after leaving the Ganges for the land journey, that, 
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if not the tug, yet no small part of the apparatus proventus, et commeatus 
of war, commences. It has been my wish, on many accounts, to travel 
without unnecessary display. My tents, equipments, and number of ser- 
vants, are on the smallest scale which comfort or propriety would admit 
of. They all fall short of what are usually taken by the collectors of dis- 
tricts; and in comparison of what the commander-in-chief had with him 
the year before last, | have found people cisposed to cry out against them 
as quite insufficient. Nor have | asked fora single soldier or trooper 
beyond what the commanding officers of districts have themselves offered 
as necessary and suitable. Yet, for myself and Dr. Smith, the united 
numbers amount to three elephants, above twenty camels, five horses, 
besides ponies for our principal servants, twenty-six servants, twenty-six 
bearers of burdens, fifteen clashees to pitch and remove tents, elephant and 
camel drivers, I believe, thirteen; and since we have left the Company's 
territories and entered Rajapootam, a guard of eighteen irregular horse, 
and forty-five sipahees on foot, including native officers. Nor is this all ; 
for there is a number of petty tradesmen and other poor people, whose road 
is the same as ours, and who have asked permission to encamp near us, 
and travel under our protection ; so that yesterday, when I found it expe- 
dient, on account of the scarcity which prevails in these provinees, to order 
an allowance of flour, by way of Sunday dinner, to every person in camp, 
the number of heads was returned one hundred and sixty-five. With all 
these formidable numbers, you must not, however, suppose that any ex- 
orbitant luxury reigns in my tent; our fare is, in fact, as homely as any 
two farmers in England sit down to; and if it be sometimes exuberant, the 
fault must be laid on a country where we must take a whole sheep or kid, 
if we would have animal food at all, and where neither sheep nor kid will, 
when killed, remain eatable more than a day or two. The truth is, that 
where people carry every thing with them, tent, bed, furniture, wiue, beer, 
and crockery, for six months together, no small quantity of beasts of bur- 
den may well be supposed necessary; and in countries such as those which 
I have now been traversing, where every man is armed; where every third 
or fourth man, a few years since, was a thief by profession ; and where, in 
spite of English influence and supremacy, the forests, mountains, and multi- 
tudes of petty sovereignties, afford all possible scope for the practical ap- 
plication of Wordsworth’s “ good old rule,”—you may believe me, that it 
is neither pomp nor cowardice which has thus fenced your friend in with 
spears, shields, and bayonets.” 

‘In the course of this arduous pilgrimage from Calcutta to Bombay, 
he found occasions for preaching upwards of fifty times; and the sermon 
delivered on one of those occasions, at the consecration of a church near 
Benares, was printed at the request of the Europeans who heard it; and, 
though bearing marks of having been written in haste, fully justifies their 
discernment in having made that request.’ —pp. 183—186. 
































































Art. XV.—The Doom of Derenzie. _A Poem. By the Late Thomas 
Furlong. London: Joseph Robins. 1829. 


Tue author of this volume died, previous to its publication, in Dublin, on 
the 25th of July, 1827. His character and attainments made him ¢ enerally 
beloved by his acquaintances, and, according to the notice prefixed to the 
present work, he was connected with several highly respectable periodt- 
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cals. ‘ The Doom of Derenzie,’ was finished, but not revised before the 
writer’s decease, and consequently appears in the world under many disad- 
vantages. It bears, however, the marks of considerable talent, of talent 
far superior to that which usually appears in this kind of publications, 
There is invention in it, and that is a great recommendation at all times; 
and the versification is smooth and varied, the second great requisite to a 
poem of any kind. If the much regretted writer had lived, there is great 
reason to believe, he would have enjoyed a place among the poets of his 
country that would have secured the respectability of his name. The 
character of Old Wrue, an aged Irishman, who had the reputation of being 
a wizard, forms a prominent feature in the poem; we give a part of the 
delineation as a specimen. 
‘ Few there were, 

Midst the young group frequenting rural wake 

Or village fair, that in their mood of mirth, 

By word or wandering gesture, would have ventur'd 

To trifle with Old Wrue! his hair and tone 

Dropt as a spell on all, and wither’d up 

The wonted springs of gaiety; the smile 

Past in his presence from the liveliest cheek, 

And the young jest died struggling :—every circle, 

O’er which his dark unholy shadow moved, 

Felt, in that joyless hour, a creeping gloom 

Whose influence awed the giddiest :—he was held 

As one of those on whom the hand of fate, 

In some portentous moment, had imprest 

A mystic mark—one singled from his kind, 

In favour or in hatred, and invested 

With powers that haply none may shun or seek. 


‘ They deem’d him a dark wizard, and the name 
Was not an idle one, nor did it fall 
In jesting mood upon him; forthe aged, 
Who trac’d him thro’ his childhood and his youth— 
Who mark’d his steps in darkness and in light, 
At home, and far beyond it, had avow’d 
The strange unnatural truth, that sounds arose 
Around him on his pathway—voices came— 
Forms from invisible worlds were his companions ; 
And shapes, not known on earth, kept ever near him— 
And, in the wonders which his craft achiev'd, 
Did act but as his instruments.’—pp. 8, 9. 


The only object which engages the old man’s regard, is a little orphan 
girl, whom he takes and shelters in his lonely dwelling, expending upon 
her all the love his strange heart was capable of feeling. 


‘ The girl grew up—and with a father’s fondness 
The old bewilder’d wizard seem'd to cherish her. 
No object was there in this world around us, 
Thro’ craft, or skill, or wealth, to be acquired— 
No chosen thing, which his scant means could compass 
‘That he would have denied her. Each frail ornament 
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That giddiness might promp the maid to wish for; 
Fach toy that fancy might create the want of; 

Each bauble by mere vanity made needful ; : 

Seem’d her’s—even undemanded. 

As he gave, ; 

Even did his mind grow gentler. Not to many 
Would he, when lingering in his mood of gloominess, 
Vouchsafe a winning word ; but if his Margaret, 

In that dark hour approach’d him, a strange hue 

Of brightness touch'd his features—if she paus'd, 
Lean’d with an easy air across his knee, 

Threw her light locks aside, gaz’d on his face, 

And smil'd, and stroked his cheek, and gaily urg’d him 
Even then, to utter things that none might talk of — 
His look was half compliance. So she grew, 
Bright, beautiful, and innocent before him ; 

Even as an angel stealing on his path, 

And guiding him to comfort—she did seem 

Form’d to revive within him each fond feeling— 
To root the fiend of sadness from his bosom— 

To soothe his wayward spirit—and to make him 
Look with a milder and more kindly eye 

Upon his weak and wandering fellow creatures. 

The years wore fast away, and still she rose 

In stature and in beauty ; the soft winds 

Of twenty springs had wanton’d o’er her cheek, 

And left its hue more lovely: in her shape 

Was all the lightness of the fair young ozier, 

With all its grace, and ease, and flexibility. 

Her eye, when resting, had a cast of gentleness, 

But, when in mirth it mov’d, in its gay glance, 
Centred a liveliness thro’ which the spirit c 
Beam'd in bewildering brightness. In one season 

She bloom’'d, but, ere another clos’d its course, 

A chilling change came on, and fast she faded.’—pp. 11—13. 











The story of these characters is a wild one, but highly poetical, and told 
with ability. ‘ The Doom of Derenzie’ really deserves a place among mo- 
dern legendary poetry. 








Art.XVI.—The Grammatical and Pronouncing Spelling-book: on a new 
plan, designed to communicate the rudiments of Grammatical Know- 
ledge. By Ingram Cobbin, M.A. London: Westly and. Davis, and 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1829, 


SPELLING-BOOKs, we suppose, tnust continue to exist as long as school- 
rooms or satchels are deemed necessary to national education. We are 
not, however, at all convinced that the plan on which these elementary 
works are composed is the best; or that much good might not he done by 
adopting a system of instruction in spelling and reading, in a great mea- 
sure, totally different to that directed by spelling-books and primers. But 
supposing that the heads of academies are to preserve their old plans for 
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some few years longer, the. publication before us appears well adapted to 
their purpose, as it contains the outlines both ofa grammar and dictionary, 
as well as reading and spelling lessons. 








Art. XVII.—The Student's. Algebra, with Notes and Observations; in 
which the Elements and Practice of that Science are rendered 
Familiar, and Practically adapted to the use of Schools. By John 
Darby. London: Whittaker, Treacher and Arnot. 1829. 


Mr. Darsy has produced a useful litde volume of rules, and examples, 
which the commencing student cf mathematics may take up with great ad- 
vantage. The demonstrations, which the same gentleman afforded a short 
time since, of the principal theories involved in Bland’s Algebraical Pro- 
blems, were of important service to young mathematicians, and deserve to be 
generally known. We recommend the present publication as exceedingly 
well compiled and adapted to the purposes of general school, or private 
tuition. Mr. Darby is an enthusiast in favour of his favourite study. 

‘It was by the aid of this science, combined with Geometry, that 
Newton settled the whole system of the visible world. Hence it is one of 
the most important studies, at once useful and elegant, which can be 
pursued during the period of education 

‘ Of these truths, every one acquainted with Algebra must be convinced. 
It is the most refined species of logic; an expert Algebraist cannot fail to 
be an acute reasoner, not only in the affairs of common life, but in all 
pursuits of Literature and Philosophy. Style itself is characterised by an 
acquaintance with it. The certainty of its demonstration allures the 
mind to a habit of clear and accurate reasoning, which is necessary, in order 
to keep the imagination in due subjection to the judgment, and prevents 
the understanding from becoming the dupe of our own weakness, or from 
being led captive by the wit and eloquence of others. 





Art. XVIII.—A Glance at London, Brussels, aud Paris. By a Pro- 
vincial Scotchman. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1829. 


Tuere is a pleasure in reading a plain simple story about any thing what- 
ever which is not often secured by much more recondite histories. The 
same observation holds good with regard to travels and tour-books. It is 
astonishing how long and patiently we sit to con over the pages of an 
old Journal, kept to commemorate some family excursion, and which has 
nothing to recommend it but its plainness and consequent appearance of 
truth. Before half the time is expired which we give to the perusal of 
such a book, we throw down a presuming, consequential volume of travels 
in utter weariness, if not disgust. In the one instance, in fact, we seem 
to be listening to a talkative but observant old man; in the other, to a 
coxcomb, whose book is as tiresome as his company. The little publica- 
tion before us has its apology in these observations, and though containing 
nothing very new or striking, would not be an unacceptable companion to 
@ person strange at travelling on the continent. It is, however, princi- 
pally interesting to us for the naive manner in which the author tells his 
gossiping stories, ‘Take the following for example, which forms part of 
the narrative respecting his memorable arrival in London :— 
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‘One day I came into town on one of the numerous coaches that ply in 
the neighbourhood of London. A gentleman mentioned, that he thought 
he saw, at some distance before us upon the road, a horse, as if it had run 
away with a gig. After some time this was ascertained to be the case, by 
the confusion apparent among the foot passengers, and a sort of alarm 
given on all sides, while the vehicle was observed to be approaching at a 
great rate. By and bye, as it neared us, we became reluctant spectators 
of the appalling sight. Our coachinan stopped his team, and drew up to 
one side of the highway, lest the run-away animal should overset the gig 
by driving against us: and while we remained in suspense thus for a short 
time, our sensations were of the most unpleasant description. As the tall 
fearful-looking creature came quite near, although he scemed to have run 
a great way, and to be much blown, he showed no intention of slackening 
his fatal speed; but flew inexorably towards us, his tail and mane erected 
and waving in the air, his nostrils distended, the brid'e out of his mouth, 
round his neck, and his whole aspect as if he were internally instigated by 
some evil spirit. Behind, in the gig, were seated a man and woman; the 
former pulling back the reins with all his might, which, pressing against 
the horse’s throat, might have hitherto, in some degree, impeded the impe- 
tuosity of his flight. Both seemed to be reduced to a state of terror and 
despair. ‘Their colour had ceased to be merely pale—it was become 
almost black, and their lips parched with fright; their mouths extended, 
seemed forcibly drawn back, so as to show all their teeth; they glared 
upon us as they passed, and their eyes, stretched out wide, presented a 
horrible picture of the intensity of the passion that raged within them, 
swallowing up every earthly consideration. Nevertheless, the man was 
thought to display great fortitude, in detaining the woman, who made 
several demonstrations of an intent to leap out. Weall felt most painfully 
excited, particularly as, from the state of the horse’s bridle, no assistance 
seemed practicable. The infuriate quadruped bounded past us, lashing up 
his hind legs against the gig, as if he would have broken it in pieces. Some 
said one thing, and some another; and one called to a man upon the road 
to cleave the creature’s head, if he could, with a spade which he held in 
his hand. All efforts by spectators and passengers, however, were una- 
vailing ; the flight continued; our eyes and hearts followed the sufferers 
for miles ; sometimes we lost sight of them, and supposed they had been 
-upset ; and again they re-appeared among the hedges and trees, at a great 
distance. But as we could render no assistance, and as the coachman 
declared he could wait no longer, we left them to their fate, or to more 
favourable circumstances than it was in our power to afford. So we again 
set forward, moralizing upon the peculiar fatality of gigs, and why danger 
should attach in a particular manner to that species of vehicle.’—pp. 43—45. 


Still more amusing is the style in which he gravely describes those un- 
known institutions, the British Museum, and the Police Office in Bow 
Street. 

We doubt not this work will diffuse considerable light as to the principle 
of beauty, in the fine arts among the Scotch provincials. In a careful man- 
ner are described whatever the author met with on his long journey, 
leaving nothing undescribed, as the reader may judge from the above 
specimen, which could be described by the use of pen and paper. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Natural History.—At the sitting of the Paris Academy of Sciences on 
the 19th inst., M. Robineau Desvoidy, in the course of some observations 
on natural history, stated, that on opening a female viper of the species 
called the red viper, he found jhree thousand young, of differeut degrees 
of size. M. Desvoidy supposes that this extraordinary fecundity is pecu- 
liar to the red viper,—At the same sitting M. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire 
resumed his observations on monstrosities, and particularly remarked on 
the two Siamese brothers who arrived lately at Boston. The union of 
these brothers, he said, is limited o a point extending from the base of the 
breast to the navel. It is superficial, and is shewn solely in a small portion 
of the skin, a few vessels, and some muscles. Each of them is a complete 
man with respect to the important organs of life. They have attained their 
18th year. Their stature is short. They have never been ill, The incon- 
venience of their position, fface to face, has caused them to use great 
efforts to modify it, and they have succeeded in acquiring a power of motion 
so far as to regard each other obliquely, so as to make a right angle 
between them. Their minds are well cultivated, and they agree well toge- 
ther. On their voyage to Boston, the only difference between them arose 
from the wish of one to bathe in the sea, whilst the other thought the water 
too cold for the diversion.—It 1s a curious coincidence, that at the meeting 
of the 26th inst. it was also announced Ly the same learned physiologist, 
that the twin girls, Rita and Christina, who are joined together, had arrived 
in Paris, and were to be examined by some eminent anatomists on that day, 
at the Museum in the Jardin du Roi. 

New School in Paris.—The Société des Méthodes d’ Enseignement in Paris 
have, with the authority of the Minister of Public Instruction, just esta- 
blished a new school at Paris, under the title of Ecole Orthomatique, viz. 
school in which persons are taught on the most approved methods. Besidés 
the ordinary routine of instruction, the pupils are taught the living lan- 
guages, natural history, natural philosophy, chemistry, mathematics, 
commercial sciences, &c. The chief promoters of this schetne are— 
M.M. Lafayette, Cassimir Perrier, André Delessert, Lafitte, the Duke of 
Broglio, the Count de Noailles, and J. Smith, Esq. M.P. 

The Executors’ Account Book, ora safe and easy Method of Keeping 
Executorship Accounts, with an adequate number of ruled pages, so ar- 
ranged as to be adapted to the circumstances of any estate, and copious 
instructions, conveyed through the medium of a Fictitious Will, the 
accounts under which are accurately arranged and posted. By John H. 
Brady, late of the Legacy Duty Office, Somerset House, author of 
‘ Plain Instructions to Executors and Administrators,’ &c. 

A new Novel, by the author of ‘ The Collegians,’ is in the press, en- 
titled ‘ The Rivals,’ which will, it is understood, be ready for publication 
early in December. 

Time's} Telescope, or guide to the Almanac, and Astronomer’s and 
Naturalist’s Diary, will be published at the usual time. The Astronomical 
portion will we are informed, be contributed by J. T. B., the gentleman 
who furnishes the articles on Celestial Phenomena to the Literary Gazette. 
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In the year 1820, the recent establishment of the Roxburgh club in 
England, led to the formation of a similar body in Paris, under the title of 
Société des Bibliophiles Francaises ; the principal object of which was to 
publish works yet in manuscript, or to reprint works of great rarity. The 
Society consists of twenty-four members, besides five foreign associates. 
The collection which is published at the expense, and under the superin- 
tendance of the Society, bears the general name of Mélanges. Every piece 
which enters into the composition of a volume is printed separately, on 
paper expressly fabricated for the purpose, and with Didot’s best types; 
and has a distinct paging and a separate title. Every volume of the collection 
is marked with the year in which it was printed, and contains a general 
title, a table of the contents, and a list of the Society. Every copy bears 
the number and the name of the member of the Society to whom it belongs 
Twenty-four copies are struck off for the members of the Society ; a twenty- 
fifth is deposited in the Bibliothéque du Roi, and one copy is allotted to 

each foreign associate. Every such copy which may be exposed to public 
’ sale, is to be immediately subjected to a bidding, in the name of the Society, 
of a hundred francs. 

At a late sitting of the Paris Royal Academy of Sciences, Dr. Legrand 
real a memoir relative to the cure of scrofula by preparations of gold. 
M. Foureau de Beauregard reminded the Academy of a memoir formerly 
presented by him, with a view to shew that the yellow fever is to be 
considered as an acute scorbutic affection, and that the most efficacious 
remedy for it is the rhatany root.—At the same sitting, M. Lisfranc read 
a memoir relative to cancers, in which he endeavours to shew that in many 
cases it is not necessary to extirpate entirely the organ affected, but merely 
to cut off the diseased parts. He stated, that in several experiments the 
results had proved the correctness of his opinion. 

An Historical and Topographical Atlas of England and Wales, exhibi- 
ting its Geographical Features during the Roman, Saxon, Danish, and 
Norman governmeuts,—is preparing, by Thomas Allen, author of the 
Histories of York, Surrey, and Sussex, &c. 

‘ The Lives of the Italian Poets,’ by the Rev. Henry Stebbing, M. A. 
are preparing for publication, and will appear early in the ensuing season. 

The Panorama of the Thames, from London to Richmond, exhibiting 
every object on both banks of the River,—is among the announcements 
of forthcoming novelties. 

A new literary journal, to be entitled The Chronicle of Literature and 
the Fine Arts, is, we are told, about to be commenced, under the superin- 
tendance of Mr. Alaric Watts. It is to be of weekly recurrence, and will 
Le devoted to English and foreign literature and the fine arts. 

A London Musical Gazette, to be published weekly, is announced to 
commence to-day. 

Dr. Seymour has in the press a work on the diseases of the Ovaria; 
including Encysted Dropsy and Malignant Diseases of those Organs: to 
which are prefixed, Physiological Observations on the Structure and 
Functions of these Parts in the Human Being and in Animals 

The author of the Subaltern has in the press a series of Tales under the 
title of the Country Curate. 

A new work, by the author of the O’Hara Tales will soon make its 
appearance. It is to be entitled, we believe, Trials Past By. 
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Gregoire, 308 
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Misfortunes of Men of Letters, The, trans- 
lated from the Latin, notice of, 152 

Miscellaneous Intelligence, 152, 313, 469 

Modern Methodism Unmasked, 459 

Mount Blanc, Stanzas on, 147 


Morgan’s, (Lady), Book of the Bondoir, 
173—account of her acquaintance with 
R. Kirwan, Esq., 179—description of 
her first rout in London, 183—and of 
J. Kemble’s sticking his claws into her 
ladyship’s wig, 184 

Morpeth (Lord) his contributions to the 
Keepsake, 600 

Moors, Natural History of British, 566 

Moorson’s Medicine no Mystery, 567 

Mountains, Natural History of British, 
561 

Moulin, a celebrated French pickpocket, 
anecdote of, 287 

Miller, the historian, Forster's and Jacobi’s 
account of, 227 

Mystic divination of the Druids, &c., 568 


N. 


Natts, The, account of, 149 

Napier’s Peninsular War, 118 

Napoleon, anecdote of, 378 

Napoleon’s sympathy for his wounded sol- 
diers, 178 

Napoleon judged by Himself, 551—J. 
Weitzel’s first sight of, ib.—character 
of, 552—his wish to form Europe in 
one nation, 554—account of, by Nor- 
rins, 556—characteristic sketch of, 558 

Natural Philosophy, Exley’s principles of, 
53 


Natural Theology, Dr. Crombie’s, 30 

Nature, Meditations upon, 471 

Nebuchadnezzar, the Bellerophon of My- 
thology, &c., 11i 

Nebuchadnezzar, his palace at Babylon, 
536 

Nelson, (Lord), egotism of, 174 

New Holland, account of the Aborigines 
of, 256 

Nichol’s Autographs of remarkable per- 
sonages, 212 

Nomenclature of British Insects, 407 

Normans, their shrewdness, 526 

Norrins (M. de) his account of Napoleon, 
556 

Notions respecting the Deity, and the at- 
tributes ascribed to him, 45 

Norway, Lapland, &c., Everest’s Journey 
through, 385 

Norway, Literature of, 341 

Nugent (Lord) his contributions to the 
heepsake, 597 


0. 


Ozeron and Trrania, by T. K. Harvey, 
extract from, 444 












Observations on the Rural Affairs of Ire- 
land, 359 

Oehlenschlager, account of, 340 

Oliver’s Signs and Symbols, 462 

Omnipresence of the Deity, 36 

Omniscience of the Deity, 38 


P. 


— (Dr.) Sketches and Anecdotes of, 

352 

Palaces, ancient, compared with modern, 
536 

Partridges in Normandy, 534 

Parr’s (Dr.) Observations on the subject 
of writing, 215 

Passports, trade of French Government 
in, 525 

Patrick, (St.) singular theory of, 117 

— Administration, The, Memoirs of, 

| 

Penn (Granville) his account of Eden, 
540 

Petrarch and Laura, 21 

Philosophy of Love, 175 

Physiognomy, British, 297—Pinkerton’s 
theory, 298—Price’s comments on, 299 

Pictures, system of instruction by, 84 

Picture of Australia, 513 

Poets, The Loves of, 17 

Poisoned Goblet, extracts from, 591—5 

Poland, state of society in, 228 

Porchester (Lord) his contributions to 
the Keepsake, 597 

Pork, price of, in Normandy, 527 

Portuguese, example of the ferocity and 
stupidity of, 121 

Plants, effects of, upon the air of the at- 
mosphere, 499 

Plague, The, Observations on De Foe’s 
account of, 487 

Pliny, his account of Babylon, 537 

Price’s British Physiognomy, 297 

Pringle’s Poem of the Bechuana Boy, 441 


Q. 


QuiLt, Maurice, anecdote of, 183 


R. 


Racontevr, a description of the perform- 
ance of, 177 





Index. 
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Rajast’han, Tod's Annals and Antiquities 
of, 393 


—— condition of, 399—anecdotes 
of, 400 


Rajports, Sketch of the manners and cha- 
racter of, 394—their passion for revenge, 
396—excessive use of opium, 390—ad- 
diction to gaming, ib.—description of 
their arms and martial exercises, 398— 
condition of their females, 399—anec- 
dotes of the Rajportini, 400—specimen 
of their poetry, 404 

Rauwolf, his account of Babylon, 537 

Religion, absence of, among savages, 568 

Religious Rites in Fraace, 532 

Remarks on Metaphysical Evidence, 48 

Rennel, his account of the Euphrates, 539 

Rich, his account of Babylon, 538 

Reichard’s Guide to France, errors in, 524 

Rinkan, The, in Norway, Waterfall of, 
described, 387 

Rites, diabolical, in caves, 571 

Rivers, Natural History of British, 564 

Rivers, change in their course, 539 

Robinson’s Translations of William Tell, 
reviewed, 507 

Robinson Crusoe, written by De Foe, pub- 
lished in 1719—Lamb’s Critique on, 465 
—controversy respecting, 447 

Romance of History ; Spain, 588—plan of 
the work good, 589-——* Poisoned Goblet,’ 
590—extracts from 591 —595 

Rome, by Lord Morpeth, 600 

Rouleteurs, plunderers of coaches and wag - 
gons in France, account of, 284 

Rousseau, character of, 74 


S. 


Scanprnavia, Journey through, by Willi- 
bald Alexis, 336 

Satires of Juvenal and Persius, remarks on 
the versions of, 506 

Schiller’s William Tell, translations of, 505 
—of his history of the Thirty Years’ 
War, 507—of his Mary Stuart, ib. 

Sachet, Dr. Demoulins, 577 

Sage, Tincture of, 577 

Saints’ Days in Almanacks, 585 

Salago plant, used by the Druids, 573 

Schools for the Education of Infants, 78— 
description of the system of education 
adopted at the Bristol School, 82 

Scott (Sir W.) his Tragedy of the House 
of Aspen, 597 

Seleucia, account of, 541 

Signs and Symbols, by Geo. Oliver, 462 
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Silks, price of, in Normaudy, 527 

Semplicity of Health, 245 

Simiramis, her palace at Babylon, 536 

Sisyphus, The, of the ancients, supposed 
to represent the patriarch Jacob, 110 

Sketches from Spain, 103 

Sketch of the manners and character of the 
Rajport tribes, 394 

Smith, (Mr. A.) on general instruction, 87 

Sneehattan, supposed till recently to be 
the highest mountain of Norway, de- 
scription of, 387. 

Sneezing, ceremonies respecting, 570 

Solger’s Lectures on A‘sthetics, 428—some 
account of his life, 429—his description 
of Fichte, 429 

Solar System, The, mechanical construc- 
tion of, 463 

Solway Moss, of the, curious account of 
the bursting, or motion, 138 

Sonnet, by Miss J. E. Roscoe, 458 

Spain, Sketches from, 103 

Spaniards, The, example of the ignorance 
and barbarity of, 105 

Spanish Majo, or Dandy, The, account of 
106 

Spinello’s Lucifer, account of, 438 

Spirituous Liquors, improper use and ill 
effects of, among the lower classes, 89 
—their agency in the commission of 
crime, 91 

Stationers’ Company, their Almanacks, 583 

Strabo, his account of Babylon, 573 

St. John’s (Mr. J. A.) Story of Spinello 
and Beatrice, 438 

Stephen’s Nomenclature of British Insects 
—Systematic Catalogue of British In- 
sects, 407 

Stewart, (Dugald), Forster’s censure of, 
229 


Strachey’s (Sir H.) account of the Ryots, 
418 


Surrey’s (Earl of) Love for Lady Elizabeth 
Fitzgerald, 23—visit to the necromancer, 
Cornelius Agrippa, 24—character of his 
party, ib. 

Sweden, Modern History of, 188 

Sydenham (Dr.) his character, 579 


Taxes of Field and Flood, 311 

Tachard, his account of the Siamese, 570 
Talleyrand, Napoleon’s preference of, 552 
Tarente, Princess de, anecdote of, 254 


Index. 
Tasso’s love for Leonora d’Este, 25 


Tavernier, his account of Babylon, 538 

Tea, remarks on the effeets of, 252 

Tea, price of, in Normandy, 528 

Tertullas, The, of the Spaniards, deseribed, 
105 

Theology, Natural, 30 

Tides in Almanacks, 586 

Tireurs, Pickpockets in France, described, 
285 

Tod’s (Lieut. Col. Jas.) Annals and An- 
tiquities of Rajast’han, 393 

Tower of Daniel at Babylon, 537 

Tower of Babel, 542 

‘Looth-ache, charm for, 576 

‘Travels in France, a new book of, wanted, 
534 

Translations of Schiller’s William Tell, 505 
—Coleridge’s, 506—Robinson’s, 507 

Transplanting, of the, of grown timber, 
curious account, 140 

Travels to and from Constantinople, 1 

Tretelger (Olaus) burnt alive, 572 

Trath of History, inquiry into, 110 

Trueba, his Romance of History, 588 

Tuileries compared with the palaces at 
Babylon, 536 

Tunne! under the Euphrates, 542 

Turkish Women, account of, 9 

Turks, The, Obstacles to a more intimate 
acquaintance with the real character of, 
12—personal character of, 15 

Tuson’s Compendium of Anatomy, 148 


V. 


Vavx’s account of the manner in which he 
robbed Mr. Bilger, jeweller, 281 

Ventouillac’s French Librarian, 72 

Vervain, used by the Druids, 573 

Verdure, a French Pickpocket, remarkable 
anecdote of, 287 

Verses, by Mr. Walker, extracted from the 
Literary Souvenir, 443 

Vidocq’s Memoirs, 278—account of his 
apprehension of a famous thief called 
Sablin, 288—of Werner, a celebrated 
sharper, 290 — and Chambreuil, a 
fashionable rogue, 292—his account of 
Gaffré, a thief and agent of the police, 
294—Toujours Vidocq, 296 

Vienna, remarkable for dust, 69 

Village Nightingale, The, by Miss Dagley, 
149 

Villemaine’s Cours de Literature Fran- 
caise, 466 





Index. 


U. 


Uner Counter Thieves in France, de- 
scribed, 279 

Universities, Hungarian, 471 

Utility of Education, to the poor, 87 

Useful Knowledge Society, 560—583 


Ww. 


WAL.EnsteE1n’s Correspondence, 205 

Wanderings in the South, by Willibald 
Alexis, 336 

Ward’s Essay on the Lever, 465 

Washing in the Morning, directions for, 
269 

Washing, expense of, in Normandy, 527 

Weitzel’s Napoleon judged by himself, 551 

Wigs, Chapter on, 349 

Wilderspin on the Importance of Educating 
the Infant Poor, &c., 77 
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Wilson's Memoirs of the Life and Times of 
Daniel De Foe, 475 

William Tell, a Play from the German of 
Schiller, 505 

Wilkie’s Saturday Night, 160 

Wines, price of, in Normandy, 527 

Wild Boars in Normandy, 534 

Windsor Castle compared with the Palaces 
of Babylon, 536 

Winter's Wreath, The, 447—the Minister, 
by Mrs. Hemans, ib.—lines by Miss 
Mary Howitt, 448 

Woollens, price of, in Normandy, 527 

Wonders and Murmurs, by Mr. 8S. C. Hall, 
450 

Writing, remarks on the subject of, 214 

Wrinkles, Causes of, 497 


Zarnacoza, account of the siege of, 412. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS 


Lately Published by Mr. Cotnurnn, New Burlington Street. 


IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of JOHN LOCKE. By Lord 
King. With Extracts from his Journals and other unpublished 
MSS., and comprising Letters of Lord Shaftesbury, Sir Isaac Newton, the 
Earls of Sunderland, Pembroke, Monmouth, Peterborough, &c. &c. 
In 1 vol. 
‘“‘ A delightful addition to the literature of our country; a work which 
must ever remain a standard book in English Libraries.”—Literary 
Gazette. 


2. THE BOOK of the BOUDOIR. By Lapy Morcayn. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 21s. 


3. HISTORY of the late CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 7 THOMAS 
Wyse, Jun. Esq., of Waterford, one of the Members. n 2 vols. 
8vo, 24s. 


4. PERSONAL AND) LITERARY MEMORIALS. By Henry 
Best, Esq., Author of “ Four Years in France,” and “ Italy as It Is,” 
1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 


5. TRAVELS TO CONSTANTINOPLE, in the Years 1827 and 
1828. By Captain Charles Colville Frankland, R.N. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
with thirty-eight engravings, price 31s. 6d. 

“ His volumes teem with interest and instruction, because it is impos- 
sible not to perceive what strong and new lights they throw upon the 
present seat of war between the Turks and Russians—as also the 
national habits and strength of the former.”—Sun. 

6. THE LOVES of the POETS. By the Authoress of the ‘ Diary of 
an Ennuyee.” In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“ Only she that hath as great a share in virtue as in beauty, deserves a 


noble love to serve her, and a true poesie to speak her.”—Habington’s 
Castara. 
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7. TRAVELS IN TURKEY, EGYPT, NUBIA, PALESTINE, &c. 
By R. R. Madden, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo,-24s. 


‘‘ These volumes are replete with entertainment, variety, and instruc- 
tion. The details respecting Constantinople, a place to which the eyes of 
the whole civilized world are just now directed with extraordinary interest, 
are full, lively, and descriptive.” —Sun. 


7. MEXICO. By H.G. Warp, Esq., late his Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires in that country. Second Edition, revised. Comprising an 
account of the Mining Companies, and of the Political events in that 
Republic, to the present time. In 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous plates, 
from Drawings by Mrs. Ward. 42s., canvas lettered. 


‘We consider this work to be the best and most complete that has 
been hitherto published on the subject.” —A theneum. 


8. ST. PETERSBURGH: a JOURNAL of TRAVELS to and from 
that Capital, through Flanders, along the Banks of the Rhine, through 
Prussia, Russia, Poland, Saxony, Silesia, Bavaria, and France. By 
A. B. Granvitie, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., M.R.S., &c. Second Edi- 


tion. In 2 large vols. 8vo., with seventy Plates, price 2/. 2s., bound 
and lettered. 


“As a book for tourists to consult, Dr. Granville’s is certainly a very 
superior guide, and its ornaments are another great recommendation to it. 


He enjoyed opportunities of seeing more than any writer upon that city 
with whom we are acquainted.” —Literary Gazette. 


9. BURCKHARDT’S TRAVELS in ARABIA; Comprehending an 
account of those Territories which the Mohammedans regard as sacred. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with Map and Plans. 24s. 


‘¢ This work is a valuable legacy from one of the most laborious, learned, 
and amiable of modern travellers.” 


10. MEMOIRS OF THE KING OF SWEDEN. Illustrative of 
his Character, of his Relations with the Emperor Napoleon, and of the 
present state of his Kingdom, with a Discourse on the Political Character 


of Sweden. By Wittiam Georce Merepith, Esq., A.M., of Brazen- 
nose College, Oxford. In 8vo. 12s. 





TO ENGINEERS, MECHANICS, é&c. 


This day was published, a new Edition, embellished with Fifty-four supe- 
rior Engravings, price 10s. 6d., in cloth boards, 
TUART’S HISTORY of the STEAM ENGINE, giving a full de- 


scription of every Invention and Improvement from the earliest ages 
to the year 1829. 


Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
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PRESENT STATE OF TURKEY. 


Ct 2 Ss See Se NO Pf, EB, 
In 1828. By CHARLES MACFARLANE, Esq. 


‘*}t is with sincere pleasure we have observed that reviews, of all classes 
and of either side, have greeted Mr. Mac Farlane’s Work, under the above 
title, as a publication of high merit and of great importance. It would 
have been an instructive and delightful production at any time, but at the 
present moment, when the attention of Europe is almost exclusively di- 
rected to the affairs of the East, it becomes doubly valuable, and he by 
whom it is communicated may be assured of success. The character, 
personal appearance, habits and system of the Sultan are throughout ad- 
mirably detailed.” ——-Morning Journal. 

Printed for Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d , 


AIN, the WANDERER: a VISION of HEAVEN; DARKNESS; 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE; and OTHER POEMS, 

By 

“‘ This volume has sought for materiel in that only inexhaustible mine, 

the Poet’s own heart. The Author of Cain has done what our actual time 

is so fitted for—called upon his own feelings to minister to his thoughts ; 

and in depicting the feverish workings of vain imaginings, and vainer 

hopes, he has painted what will come home to many a bosom, Cain is 

a most extraordinary performance, whether in its deep thoughtfulness, 
or its touches of exquisite beauty.” —Lilerury Gazette. 

An equally high character is given of this Work, with numerous extracts, 

in different Papers of the ‘‘ Examiner.” 


Printed for Whitaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria-lane 











NEW HISTORICAL SCHOOL BOOK, 
In a few days will be published, in 12mo, with Maps, 
HE HISTORICAL MISCELLANY ; or, Illustrations of the most 
important periods in Ancient and Modern History, with a particular 
account of the British Constitution and Commerce. Forming a Supple- 
ment to Pinnock’s Grecian, Roman, and English Histories. By W. C. 
Taytor, A.M. of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria-Lane, London. 


Just published, New Editions, enlarged, of 

“PINNOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, to 1829, 6s. 
GREECE, 5ds. 6d. 
ROME, 5s. 6d. 

ROBERTS’ ELEMENTS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY and HIS- 
TORY, with Maps, 6s. 6d. 

TAYLOR’S EPITOME of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY and HIS- 
TORY, with Maps, 5s. 

LINNINGTON’S COMPANION to the GLOBES. Third Edition, 
As. 6d. 
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This day is published, price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, 


No. VIII. of the 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. Contents :—l. Revolutions 
of Naples in 1647 and 1648.—II. Mozart.—III. Hieroglyphics, — 
IV. Marino Faliero; Lord Byron and Casimir Delavigne.—V. Letting of 
Land; Metayer System.—VI. Spanish Epic Poetry ; Ercilla’s Araucana. 
—VII. Wessenberg and the Roman Catholic Church in Germany.— 
VIII. The Black Sea and the Caucasus.—IX. Méry and Barthelemy; 
The Son of the Man.—X. History of the Knights Templars.—XI. Rosini’s 
Nun of Monza.—XII. to XX. Critical Sketches of Latin, German, 
French, &c. Works. Miscellaneous Literary Notices, No. VIII. con- 
taining sixty-six Notices from Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Russia, Spain, and of Oriental Literature.---List of the Principal 
New Works published on the Continent from April to June, 1829.---Index 
to the Fourth Volume. 
No. IX. will be Published in OcroBer. 
The first Four Volumes may now be had complete, price 31. in boards. 
Published by Treuttel and Wiirtz, Treuttel jun. and Richter, Foreign 
Booksellers to the King, 30, Soho Square. 





ORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. No. LXIV. for Jury. 
Price 6s. 6d. 
Published by O‘Rich, No. 12, Red Lion Square; where the preceding 
Numbers may be had. 





This day was published, price 3s, 6d. bound, 


HE STUDENT'S ALGEBRA, with Notes and Observations; in 
which the Elements and Practice of that Science are rendered 
familiar, and practically adapted to the use of Schools. By JOHN 
DARBY. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.,, Ave Maria-lane, London ; 
and John Heaton and Frederick Hobson, Leeds. 





CARPENTER’S LECTURES ON BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
Most handsomely printed in 8vo, price 12s. bds. 


PporuLar LECTURES on BIBLICAL CRITICISM and INTER- 

PRETATION ; to which is added, a Vocabulary of the Symbolical 
Lauguage of Scripture. By WILLIAM CARPENTER, Author of “ A 
Popular Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures,” &c. 

‘* Let no man, upon a weak conceit of sobriety, or an ill-applied mode- 
ration, think or maintain that a man can search too far, or be too well 
studied in the Book of God’s word; rather let men endeavour an endless 
progress or proficiency therein.”——Bacon. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; Hatchard and Son, 
Piccadilly ; J, Nesbit, Berner’s-street; and of all other Booksellers. 

Where also may be had, by the Author, 

An EXAMINATION of SCRIPTURE DIFFICULTIES, elucidating 
700 Passages in the Old and New Testament, Price 12s. Also, 
SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY, with numerous Cuts. 14s. 
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Just published, price 12s., by R. Ackermann and Co. Strand, London, 
FORGET ME NOT; 


A CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR’S, AND BIRTH-DAY PRESENT 
FOR 1830, 


Containing above Four Hundred Pages, Fourteen Engravings, and an elegantly 
Embossed Inscription-Page. 


This Eighth Volume will be found to possess, in an equal degree with its pre- 
decessors, that combination of talent, skill, and excellence, in every department, 
which has raised this Annual to so high a place in the public favour. It contains 
upwards of Eighty Articles in Prose and Verse, by the most popular writers of 
both sexes ; and the exquisitely finished Engravings on Steel are executed by the 
best Engravers after designs by eminent Painters. 

Former Volumes having been generally exhausted before Christmas, an early 
—— for copies is recommended. 

ets of proofs of the Engravings in a neat portfolio, before the letters, price 30s. ; 
with the letters, 24s. 





NEW ANNUAL FOR YOUTH, 
Just published, neatly done up in a Case, price 8s. 
ACKERMANN’S JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT; 


A CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR'S, AND BIRTH-DAY PRESENT 
FOR 1830. 


Containing nearly Three Hundred Pages, Ten Engravings on Steel by eminent 
Artists, and an Inscription-Page. 


Originating with the same Publisher, placed under the same literary superin- 
tendence, and proceeding chiefly from the same pens as the Forcet Me Nort, this 
work needs no stronger recommendation to parents, guardians, teachers, and the 
friends of youth of both sexes, who wish to put into their hands an elegant Mis- 
cellany, expressly adapted to their age and capoaie and containing nothing but 
what is conducive to moral improvement, combined with pleasing instruction and 
innocent amusement. 

Sets of Proofs of the Engravings in a neat portfolio, before the letters, price 20s. 
with the letters, 14s. 


*.* Purchasers are requested to be particular in ordering “ Ackermann’s ’ 
Juvenile Forget Me Not.” . si 





THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT, and JUVENILE SOUVENIR, for 

1830. 
Edited by Mrs. ALaric Warts, ' 

[Illustrated by numerous line Engrayings on Steel, from Original Pictures by 
Boaden, Singleton, Westall, Gainsborough, Shee, Hamilton, Pegler, Howard, &c. 

The Literary Department of the Volume has been supplied by, twenty of the 
most distinguished Writers of the day, and will be found peculiarly adapted to 
interest young persons, 
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This day is published, bound in rich crimson silk, price 12s. 


THE LITERARY SOUVENIR FOR 1830. 


Edited by Ataric A. Warts. 


' The'very large increase of the circulation of the Lirerary SouventR for 1829, 


notwithstanding the most powerful competition, has encouraged its P 
to spare no expense or exertion that may conduce to give to their present 


rietors 
olume 


As great a superiority over the last, as that was admitted, on all hands, to possess 
over its predecessors. 


Of the Illustrations (which have been collected at an immense expense), some 
idea may be formed, from the following enumeration of the Subjects contained in 


the forthcoming Volume. 


SUBJECTS. 


. Mrs. Siddons in the Character of 


Lady 


Macbeth (in the Letter 
Scene). . . , ‘ 


. A Portrait. 


“The Sale of the Pet Lamb of the 


Cottage. ‘ 


. Portrait of Viscountess Belgrave 


(at Nineteen Years of Age). 


. Oberon and Titania. . 


( . Jacob’s Dream . 


~ 


. The Discovery. : 
. La Fille bien Gardée. 
. The Tournament 
10. 
yy 
12. 


Childe Harold and Tanthe . 
The Brigand’s Cave . 
The Sisters of Scio 


PAINTERS. 


G. Harlowe 


C. R. Leslie, R.A. . 


W. Collins, R.A. 


Sir Thos. Lawrence, 


P.R.A. 
H. Howard, R.A. 


W. Allston, A.R-A. ' 


F. P. Stephanoff. 
A. E. Chalon, 
John Martin. ‘ 
R. Westall, R.A. 
T. Uwins, 

A. Phalipen 


A. 


ENGRAVERS. 


C. Rolls... 
W. Danforth. 


C. Rolls. 


R. Graves. 
J.C. Edwards. 
E. ee 
J. oodyear 5 
C. Rolls. 

J. Willmore. 
E. Portbury. 
C. Rolls. 

H. Rolls. 


The Literary Department of the Work will be found to contain original articles, 
in prose and verse, by a great number of the most celebrated’writers of the present 


day. 


A limited number of Copies in Past Octavo, with Proofs of the Plates on India 


Paper, price 24s.; and of t 


price 30s. in a Portfolio. 


- A very few Proofs, before Letters, Colombier, price 31. 3s. 


sates, separate, Proofs on Imperial Paper, 


Printed fot Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green— 
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NEW WORKS 


PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN 
AND GREEN. , 


TRADITIONS OF LANCASHIRE. By J. Roby, M,. R. 8S. L. in 
2 vols. with 12 highly-finished Plates by E. Finden, and numerous Woodcuts after 
drawings by Mr. Frank Howard, in royal 8vo, with Proofs of the Plates on India 
Paper, price 4/. 4s. Od., or with Proofs and Etchings on India Paper 4/. 14s. 6d. 


THE VENETIAN BRACELET; The LOST PLEIAD; A HISTORY 
of the LYRE; and Other Poems. By L. E. L., Author of “ The Improvisatrice,” 
&e. in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo, with a Frontispiece, engraved by W. Finden, from a 
Picture by H. Howard, R.A. Price 10s. 6d. bds. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE of TRAVELS to the EQUINOCTIAL 
REGIONS of the NEW CONTINENT, during the Years 1799—1804. By 


Alexander de Humboldt and Aimé Bonpland. Translated by Helen Maria 
Williams, vol. 7, in 8vo. price 14s. bds. 


BEATRICE; a Tale founded on Facts. By Mrs. Hofiand, in 3 vols. 
12mo. price 1/. 1s. bds. 


CRUTTWELL’S ORIGINAL HOUSEKEEPER’S ACCOMPT 
BOOK for the Year 1830. Improved by red lines ruled across the page, price 2s. 


A COMPENDIUM of the ENGLISH FLORA of Sir James E. Smith, 
F.R.S. President of the Linnean Society, &c. &c. in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. cloth bds. 


CONVERSATIONS on VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY: by the 


Author ‘of “‘ Conversations on Chemistry,” &c. in 2 vols. 12mo. with Plates, 
price 12s. 


TALES OF THE WARS OF OUR TIMES. By the Author of 
“ Recollections of the Peninsula,” &c. in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. bds, 
..-. “ We are constrained to close these remarks with a strong recommendation 


to our readers to peruse the volumes themselves.”— United Service Journal, Aug. 
1829. 


A NEW GENERAL ATLAS, with the Divisions and Boundaries 
carefully Coloured: constructed entirely from New Drawings, and Engraved by 


Sidney Hall. Part XVI. printed on Elephant Paper, price 10s. 6d. To be com- 
pleted in Seventeen Parts. 


Contents :—The World on Mercator’s Projection—British Isles—South America 
—Western Africa. 


Also may be had, Parts I. to XV. price 10s. 6d. each. 


In order to render this Atlas as perfect as possible, the Proprietors have made 


arrangements to give Four Maps in place of Three, in Parts 16 and 17, without 
extra charge. <7 ve ' 


Part XVII, which will complete the Work, will be published in December, and 
contain, in addition to the Four Maps, an engraved Tite and Index. 
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THE SON and the WARD; or Selfishnéss Corrected. A Tale for 
Youth. By Marianne Parrott, in 12mo. price 4s, 6d. bds. 


ARCHBISHOP SECKER’S LECTURES on the CATHECISM, 


arranged in Questions and Answers, for the use of Schools and Families, in 12mo. 
price 4s. 6d. Bound. 


THE GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. Conducted by J. C. Loudon, 
F.LS. H.S. &c. in 8vo, No. 22, (to be continued every Two Months, alternately 
with the Magazine of Natural History) price 3s. 6d. ' 


Also may be had, Vols. I. to IV. price 2/. 19s. 6d. bds. 


THE MAGAZINE of "NATURAL HISTORY, and JOURNAL of 
ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, and METEOROLOGY. 
Conducted by J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. G.S. &c. No. 10, 3s. 6d. (to be continued 
every Two Months, alternately with the Gardener’s Magazne ) 


Vol. I. containing the first 5 Nos. may be had, 18s. Bds, 





This day is published, in royal 18mo. price 12s. elegantly bound in crimson, 
silk, 


THE WINTER’S WREATH for 1830. Embellished with Thirtee" 


beautiful line Engravings. 


In preparing The Winter’s Wreath for 1830, the Conductors of the Work have 
with very considerable exertion and expense, made such arrangements as have 
produced a volume in every way entitled to take the first rank amongst its beau- 
tiful competitors. The selection of the Illustrations has been carefully made, and 
the Proprietors have fully availed themselves of the uncommon advantages which 
they possess of procuring clever and attractive pictures. 


In the Literary Department will be found many of the happiest. compositions 
of our most talented authors, and ability and variety will not be sought in vain in 
any of the pages. 


A limited number of Proofs of the Plates on French Paper, in Portfolio, price 
Eighteen Shillings. 


Published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London, aud ” 
George Smith, Liverpool. 





THE 
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OCTOBER. 





WORKS 
Printep ror LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, anv GREEN. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, orCRITICAL JOURNAL, No. 98. 
Price 6s. 

ConTENTs :--- Westminster Review, No. 21, Art. 16; Bentham’s De- 
fence of Mill, Utititarian System of Philosophy. Ireland; its Evils and 
their Remedies: by Michael Thomas Sadler, Esq. M. P. The Drama; 
Ebers’ Seven Years of the King’s Theatre. Malt and. Beer Duties; Li- 
censing System. Military Education; James's Military Dictionary, the 
Military Library, Napier’s History of the Peninsular War. Gothic Archi- 
tecture; Britton’s Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain. Signs of the 
times: Anticipation, or an Hundred Years hence, the Rise, Progress, and 
Present State of Public Opinion in Great Britain; Irving's Last Days. 
Cunningham's Lives of the most eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects ; Mr. Martin. United States of America; Notions of the Ame- 
ricans, by a Travelling Bachelor; Basil Hall’s Travels in North America, 
&c, &c. No. 99 will be published in October. 


MEMOIRS of the ADMINISTRATION of the Right Hon. HENRY 
PELHAM. 
By the Rev. W. Coxe, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. Archdeacon of Wilts. 
In 2 Vols. 4to. with Portraits, price 5/. 5s. 
A few copies are printed on large paper, uniform with the Author's 
preceding works, price 10/. 10s. bds. 


AN ENCYCLOPZDIA of PLANTS, comprising évery desirable par- 
ticular respecting all the plants indigenous, cultivated in, or introduced 
to Britain. 

Edited by J.C. Loupow, F.L.S. H.S. &e. 
The Specific Characters, &c. by Joun Linney, F.R.S. LS. & GS. &c. 
The Drawings by J. D. C. Sowersy, F.L.S.; and 
The Engravings by R. Branston. 

Complete in One large Vol. Svo. with nearly Ten Thousand Engravings 
on Wood, price 41. 14s. 6d.; Parts every Two Months, 10s. 6d. each; 
Numbers Monthly, 2s. 6d. each. 


THE HISTORY of THUCYDIDES ; newly translated into English, 
and illustrated with very copious Annotations, an entirely new Life of 
Thucydides, and a Memoir on the State of Greece, Civil and Military, at 
the commencement of the Pelopounesian War. 


By the Rev. S. T. Broomrizcp, D. D. F.S.A. of Sidney College, Cam- 
bridge ; Vicar of Bisbrooke, in Rutland, &c. 
In Three Vols. Svo, with Maps. price 2/. 5s. 





















































































































































THE HISTORY of the RISE of the MAHOMEDAN POWER in 


INDIA, till the year A.D. 1612. Translated from the Persian of 
Mahomed Kasim Ferishta. 


By Joun Brices, M.R.A.S. Lieut.-Colonel in the Madras Army. 
In 4 vols. 8yo. 4i. 4s. 

A NEW SYSTEM of GEOLOGY, in which the great Revolutions of 
the Earth and Animated Nature are reconciled at once to Modern Science 
and to Sacred History. , 

By Anprew Ure, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. &c. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with 7 Plates and 51 Wood-cuts, price 1/. 1s. bds. 

THE REIGNS of EDWARD VL., MARY, and ELIZABETH ; being 
the Second Part of the Modern History of England. 

By Suaron Turven, F.A.S. R.A. S.L, 
The 2d edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 11, 12s. bds. 


TALES OF THE WARS OF OUR TIMES. By the Author of 
“ Recollections of the Peninsula,” &c. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. bds. 


“His ‘Recollections of the Peninsula’ were among the very best 
descriptions of Spain's striking scenery and desperate warfare; and to 
pictures equally vivid, the present volumes add the interest of most 
touching narrative.” 

Literary Gazette, May 30, 1829. 


CONVERSATIONS on VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY ; compre- 


hending the Elements of Botany, with their Application to Agriculture, 
By the Author of ‘* Conversations on Chemistry,” &c. 


In 2 vols. 12mo. with Plates, price 12s. 


A SYNOPSIS of the BRITISH FLORA, arranged according to the 

Natural Orders ; containing Vasculares, or Flowering Plants. 
By Jouw Linpiey, F.R.S., L.S. and G. S. 
In 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

AN INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY. By Wit iam Kirsy, 
M.A. F.R.S. and L.S., and. Witt1am Spence, Esq. F.L.S., in 4 
Vols. 8vo. with Plates and Portraits of the Authors, 5th Edit. price 41. 

A Scientific Index to former Editions may be had, price 2s. 

THE BOOK OF NATURE. By Joun Mason Goon, M.D. F.R.S,, 
F.R.S.L., 2d Edit. in 3 Vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. boards. 

“The work is certainly the best Philosophical digest of the kind which 
we have seen.” —Montuty Review. 

THE PRINCIPLES of CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY ; containing 
the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian 
Religion. By Jonn Burns, M.D. Regius Professor of Surgery in the 
University of Glasgow, &c. in 12mo. price 7s. bds. 3d Edit. 


SERMONS. By Rateu Warp aw, D.D. Glasgow, in 8vo. price 
12s. bds. 


By the same Author, 
DISCOURSES on the principal parts of the SOCINIAN CONTRO- 
VERSY. 8vo. 15s. bds. 4th Edit. much enlarged. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Joun Britton, F.A.S., &c. in 4to. Part XII. price 2l. 8s. 


This Part contains 34 Engravings, and forms the second part of the 
Fifth Volume, or Chronological Series. 
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PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES of the ENGLISH CITIES; 
Nos. «I. If. Tlf. price each, 11. 4s. medium 4to. and 21. imp. 4to. 


The Histories, &c. of the following Cathedrals, or either of them sepa- 
rately; Giocester, PerersorouGn, Satispury, Norwicu, Wir- 
cuesteR, York, Cantersury, Licurie.p, Oxrorn, Exerer, and 
We tts; also accounts of Baru Aesey Caurcn, Repeiirre Cuuncen: 
the ARcCuITECTURAL Antiquities oF Great Brrraty, 5 vols. 4to. 
and other works by the same Author. 


THE MAGAZINE of NATURAL HISTORY, and JOURNAL of 
ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, and METEOROLOGY. 
Conducted by J, C. Loupon, F.L.S. G.S, &e. No. IX. (to be continued 
every two Months, alternately with the Garpener’s Macazine,) 
price 3s. 6d. 

Vol I. containing the first 5 Nos. may be had, 18s. bds. 


THE GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, and Register of Rural and Do- 
mestic Improvement. Conducted by J.C. Loupon, F.L.S. HS. &c. In 
8vo. No. XXII. price. 3s 6d.. 

Also may be had, Vols. I. to IV. price 21. 19s. 6d. bds, 


A NEW GENERAL ATLAS, with the Divisions and Boundaries 
carefully Coloured: constructed entirely from New Drawings, and en- 
graved by Sipney Haw. Part I. to XV. printed on Elephant Paper, 
price 10s. 6d.each. To be completed in Seventeen Parts. 

Part XV1, will be published October 10th, and contain—The World on 
Mercator’s Projection—British Isles—South America—Western Africa, 

Part XVII. December Ist, and will contain, in addition to the four 
Maps, and engraved Title and Index, which will complete the work. 

In order to render this Atlas as perfect as possible, the Proprietors have 
made arrangements to give four Maps in place of three, in Parts 16 and 
17, without extra charge. 





BOOKS 


Just PUBLISHED, BY WuittakeR, Treacueér, aNd Co., 
Ave~Maria-Lane, Lonpon. 


This day was published, in post 8vo. with Map, price 10s. 6d. 


The PICTURE of AUSTRALIA; exhibiting a faithful representation 
of the Geographical Position, Surface, and Appearance of the Country; 
of the Seas around its Shores; of its Climate and Meteorology; of its 
Native Productions and Native Inhabitants; of the several Colonies in 
New South Wales, Van Dieman’s Land, the Swan River, Melville Island, 
and other Places; of the Agricultural and Commercial Resources of the 
Country, and the prospect which it holds out of Advantage, whether to 
the intending Settler, to the Merchant, or to the Country at large. 


The Sixth Edition, considerably augmented and improved, price 7s. 6d. 


The ART of INVIGORATING and PROLONGING LIFE, by 
Food, Clothes, Air, Exercise, Wine, Sleep, &c. or, the INVALID'S 
ORACLE: containing Peptic Precepts, pointing out agreeable and effec- 
tual methods to prevent and relieve Indigestion, and to regulate and 
strengthen the action of the Stomach and Bowels. To which is added, 
the Pleasure of Making a Will. By Wrizi1am Kitcnenxer, M.D. 
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By the same Author, in 12mo. with numerous Cuts, and a Portrait of the 
Author, engraved by Finden from a Bust by Kendrick, price 7s, 


The HOUSEKEEPER’S ORACLE; or, Art of Domestic Manage- 
ment: containing a complete System of Carving with Accuracy and 
Elegance; Hints relative to Dinner Parties; the Art of Managing Ser- 
vants; and the Economist’s and Epicure’s Calendar, showing the Seasons 
when all kinds of Meat, Fish, Poultry, Game, Vegetables, and. Fruits, 
first arrive in the Market, earliest time forced, when most plentiful, when 
best and cheapest. To which are added, a Variety of Useful and Original 
Receipts, | 

In foolscap 8vo. with Cuts, price 8s. 


APICIAN MORSELS;; or, TALES of the TABLE, KITCHEN, and 
LARDER;; consisting of Select Epicurean Precepts, Nutritive Maxims, 
Reflections, Anecdotes, &c. illustrative of the veritable Science of the 
Mouth; which includes the Art of never breakfasting at Home, and 
always dining abroad. 


Elegantly engraved, and printed on double Imperial Drawing Paper, co- 
loured, varnished, and mounted on rollers, with numerous Additions and 
Improvements. Price 36s. 


THE STREAM of HISTORY (brought down to the year 1826), show- 
ing the Rise and Fall of Empires, and the Progress of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature of every Nation of the World, from the earliest Ages to the 
present time. Originally invented by Professor Srrass. Accompanied 
by a Companion, being a complete Epitome of Chronology, History, and 
Biography. 

In 2 large vols. 8vo. price 30s. 


THE HISTORY of ITALY, from the Fall of the Western Empire to 
the Commencement of the Wars of the French Revolution. By Grorce 
PERCEVAL, Esq. 

“For the elegance of its style, the generous tone of its sentiments, and 
above all, for its faithful reference to original Authorities, this work is 
certainly a valuable acquisition to our historical literature.”---Monthly 
Review.” 


In 8vo. with Twenty coloured Engravings of Manners, Customs, and Re- 
ligious Ceremonies, price 16s. boards, 


SKETCHES of PORTUGUESE LIFE, MANNERS COSTUME, 
and CHARACTER. 


The Ninth Edition, revised and improved, price 7s. 6d. boards, 


A DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS in most frequent Use; taken 
chiefly from the Latin and French, but comprising many from the Greek, 
Italian, and Spanish Languages, translated into English; with illustra- 
tions, historical and idiomatic. By E. D. Macponwne tt, of the Middle 
Temple. 


In 12mo. a New Edition, with Plates, price 8s. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of the BIBLE; or a Description of 
all the Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects, Trees, Plants, 
Flowers, Gems, and Precious Stones, mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures. 
Collected from the best Authorities, and Alphabetically arranged. 
By Tuappsevs Mason Harris, D,D. 
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In3 vols. 12mo. price 21s. boards, 


A DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS from the BRITISH POETS. 


Part I. Containing Quotations from Suaksreane, price 6s. 6d. 
Il. -- in Blank Verse, price 7s. 
III. in Rhyme, price, 7s. 6d. 
“‘These volumes are what they profess to be, and are honestly and 
tastefully executed. We have in them the essence of Shakspeare and the 
British Poets.”---Monthly Review. 


In 12mo. the Fourteenth Edition, with important Additions, Alterations, 
and Improvements, by the Rev. G, Oxiver. price 8s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF MASONRY. By the late Wittiam Pres- 
Ton, Esq. Past-Master of the Lodge of Antiquity, acting by immemorial 
Constitution. 


In 12mo. price 2s. 6d. sewed, or in 18mo. price 2s. 6d. bound, the Twenty- 
fourth Edition, with a Selection of Hymns for particular occasions. 


SELECT PORTIONS of the NEW VERSION of PSALMS, for 
every Sunday throughout the Year, and the principal Festivals and Fasts ; 
for the Use of Parish Churches. The words selected by the Rev. G. H. 
Drummonp; the Music select.d, adapted, and composed by Epwarp 
Miter, Mus. Doc. 


Second Edition, altered and enlarged, Demy 18mo. price 4s. 6d. Royal 
18mo. 6s. boards. 
MATINS and VESPERS: With Hymns and occasional Devotional 
Pieces. By Jonn Bowrtne, F.L.S. 


12mo. with coloured Plates, price 5s. boards. 


LETTERS ON ENTOMOLOGY : Intended for the Amusement 
and Instruction of Young Persons, and to facilitate their acquiring a 
Knowledge of the Natural History of Insects. 

“‘ A very prettily got-up little Book for Young Persons, and well calcu- 
lated to facilitate their acquiring a knowledge of the natural history of 
insects. The plates are naturally coloured, and give an additional value 
to this pleasing and instructive volume.”---Literary Gazette. 

With Frontispiece, 12mo. price 6s. boards, 

Tue Concnotocist’s Companion; Comprising the Instincts and 
Constructions of Testaceous Animals, with a general Sketch of those 
extraordinary Productions which connect the Vegetable and Animal 
Kingdoms. 








By the same author, 
In 12mo. the Second Edition, with a Frontispiece, price 6s. 

Tue Wonpers or Tne VecGeTaBLe Kincpom Disptayep: Ina 
Series of Letters. 

In 12mo. price 3s. 

TWO DISCOURSES, occasioned by the Deaths of the Rev. E. C. 
Daniell, of Frome, and the Rev. R. Burton, of Digah. By Joun Sutr- 
HARD. 

By the same author, in 12mo. the Fifth Edition, price 6s. 

Tuovucuts chiefly designed as Prerarative, or Persuasive to 
Private Devotion. 

In 2 vols. 12mo. price 14s. boards, 


Tue Divine Onicin or CuristTianity, deduced from some of those 
Evidences which are not founded on the Authenticity of Scripture 


— 










On the 2nd of November, will be Published, bound in rich Crimson Silk, 
Price }2s, 


THE LITERARY SOUVENIR, ror 1830. 


EDITED BY ALARIC A. WATTS, 


The very large increase of the circulation of the LITERARY SOUVENIR 
for 1829, notwithstanding the most powerful competition, has encouraged 
its Proprietors to spare no expense or exertion that may conduce to give 
to their forthcoming Volume as great a superiority over the last, as that 
was admitted, on all hands, to possess over its predecessors. ; 

Of the Illustrations (which have been collected at an immense expense), 
some idea may be formed, from the following enumeration of the Subjects 
contained in the forthcoming Volume. 

SUBJECTS. PAINTERS ENGRAVERS, 
1. Mrs. Siddons in the Character of 
Lady Macbeth (in the Letter 


Scene). ‘ , G. Harlowe . C. Rolls. 


2. A Portrait... ‘ . . C. R. Leslie, R.A. . W. Danforth. 
3. The Sale of the Pet Lamb of the 

Cottage. : : ; . W.Collins, R.A. . C. Rolls 
4. Portrait of Viscountess Belgrave Sir Thos. Lawrence, 

(at Nineteen Years of Age)... P.R.A. , . R. Graves. 
5. Oberon and Titania. . ‘ . H. Howard, R.A. . J.C. Edwards. 
6. Jacob’s Dream . : x . W. Allston, A.R.A.. E. Goodall. 
7. The Discovery . : , . F. P. Stephanoff. . J. Goodyear. 
8. La Fille bien Gardée. : . A. E. Chalon, R.A . C. Rolls. 


9. The Tournament ° , . John Martin. . . J. Willmore. 

10. Childe Harold and Ianthe . . R. Westall, R.A. « E. Portbury. 

11. The Brigand’s Cave . ; . TL. Uwins, ‘ - C. Rolls. 

12. The Sisters of Scio . A. Phalipon . - H. Rolls. 

The Literary Department of the Work will be found to contain original 
Articles, in prose and verse, by a great number of the most celebrated 
Writers of the present day. Among its contributors are: the Authors of 
“‘High-ways and By-ways’—‘‘ Constantinople in 1828”—* Tales of the 
Munster Festivals” —‘‘ Tales of the O'Hara Family”—‘“ the Kuzzilbash” 
—‘ Tales of the Moors”—‘“‘ the Sorrows of Rosalie”’—* the Bath Man” 
‘“‘ Richelieu” —** Tales and Confessions”—** Rouge et Noir ;” and also J. 
Galt—W. M. Praed— Miss Mitford—Mrs. Hemans—-Miss Bowles—J. 
Montgomery—Professor Wilson—Barry Cornwall—Lord J. Russell—T. 
H. Bayly—Dr. Maginn—T. K. Hervey—Sir Aubery de Vere—Hartley 
Coleridge—D. M. Moir—J. Bowring—Miss Jewsbury—Rev. T. Dale— 
W.and M. Howitt—Derwent Conway—W.S. Walker—Rev. C. Hoyle— 
Alaric A. Watts, &c. &c. 


A limited number of Copies in Post Octavo, with Proofs of the Plates on 
India Paper, price 24s.; and of the Plates, separate, Proofs on Imperial 
Paper, price 30s., in a Portfolio. 


A very few Proofs, before Letters, Colombier, price 31. 3s. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; of whom may 


be had 


The NEW YEAR'S GIFT, and JUVENILE SOUVENIR, for 1830. 
Edited by Mrs. Alaric Watts. Illustrated by Eleven highly finished 
Engravings on Steel by various Eminent Engravers, from Original Pictures 
by Boaden, Singleton, Westall, Gainsborough, Shee, Howard, &c. 

The Literary Department of the Volume will be found peculiarly adapted 
to interest young persons. 
In Medium, 1mo. half-bound, Turkey Morocco, price 8s. 
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CARPENTER’S LECTURES on BIBLICAL CRITICISM, most 
handsomely printed in 8vo, price 12s. bds. 

POPULAR LECTURES on BIBLICAL CRITICISM and INTER- 
PRETATION ; to which is added, a Vocabulary of the Symbolical Lan- 


guage of Scripture. By Wittiam Carpenter, Author of “ A Popular 
Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures,” &c. 


“ Let no man, upon a weak conceit of sobriety, or an ill-applied moder- 
ation, think Or maintain that a man can search too far, or be too well 
studied in the Book of God's word; rather let men endeavour an endless 
progress or proficiency therein.” ---Bacon. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; Hatchard and Son, 
Piccadilly ; J. Nesbit, Berner's-street; and of all other Booksellers. 

Where also may be had, by the Author, 


An EXAMINATION of SCRIPTURE DIFFICULTIES, elucidating 
700 Passages in the Old and New Testament. Price 12s. Also, 


SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY, with numerous Cuts. 14s. 










































DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPZDIA. To be published in 
Monthly Volumes, price 6s., commencing in November. 

The following Volumes, among others, are in preparation, and will 
appear at an early period in the progress of the work. 

History or Scortanpb, 2 Vols. By Sir Walter Scott. The first vol. 
will appear in November. 

Tue History or Maririme Discovery, 2 Vols. 

Tue Lives or Britisu Potiticat Cuaracrers, 3 Vols. 

A Treatise on Astronomy, | Vol. By J. F. W. Herschel, Esq. 
F,R.S.L. & E. &c. &c. (It is intended that the scientific treatises 
shall be written in a popular and generally intelligible style, entirely free 
from mathematical symbols, and disencumbered as far as possible of 
technical phrases. That they will not, however, be superficial or un- 
sound, the publishers trust is guaranteed by the names of the eminent per- 
sons. who have undertaken to write them.) 

History or Encrianp, 3 Vols. By the Right Hon. Sir James Mac- 
kintosh. 

Tue Userut Arts; Baking, Brewing, Distilling, Wine-making, &c. 
1 Vol. 

History or IrELanp, 1 Vol. By Thomas Moore, Esq. 

A Treatise on Licut, 1 Vol. By David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S., &c. 

History or Greece, 2 Vols. By the Rev. Connop Thirlwall, F.T, 
C.C. 

Lives or Eminent Britisn Lawyers, | Vol. By Henry Roscoe, 
Esq. 

A Treatise on Mecnanics, 1 Vol. By Dr. Lardner, &c. &c. 

The publication of the work will commence in November, with the 
First Volume of the History or Scorianp, in Two Volumes, by Sir 
WALTER Scort. 

A Prospectus, explanatory of the plan and design of the work, may be 
had all theBooksellers. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, Paternoster-Row : 
and John Taylor, Gower-street. 
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AN INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE PRESENT FOR 
YOUTH. 


This day are published, in one volume, with Plates, price 7s. lettered, 


TORIES of POPULAR VOYAGES and TRAVELS ; containing 

Abridged Narratives of recent Travels of some of the most popular 

Writers on SOUTH AMERICA, with a preliminary Sketch of the Geo- 
graphy of that country. 


London: Published by Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange, 
Cornhill. 


“A better plan for the instruction of young persons Could not have been hit 
upon than the one employed by the compiler of this little volume. This publica- 
tion, if followed up, will be a useful and convenient aid to the intelligent teacher. 
The present yolume contains an abstract of the most interesting parts of four 
very important Works, and the narratives into which they are thrown are pleasingly 
written. ’— Monthly Review, July, 1829. 
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“It is intended chiefly, but by no means exclusively, for the young; and the 
price at which it is published renders it a cheap present for youth.”— Brighton . 
Gazette. ) 


“ We recommend this litthe Work with some confidence in its merits.” — Atlas 
Newspaper. 


“‘' The compiler of this book has proceeded upon an excellent plan, of which 
his success in execution is every way worthy. Although the oldest may peruse 
the “ Stories of Popular Voyages” with | ew and pleasure, yet they are in a par- 
ticular manner suited to the young; and to them we would strongly recommend 
them. Youth delights in tales of adventure by sea and land ; and these stories are 4 
calculated not only to gratify the juvenile imagination, but to fix upon the memory 
a permanent recollection of the actual state of extensive sections of the busy world | 
on which all have to play a part.’”’— Morning Journal. 


“‘ The narrative is well drawn up, and, while it preserves the interest of a con- 

tinued journal, gives the chief actual details which are essential to the knowledge | 
of the country. A work of this kind has long been a desideratum, peculiarly in 
the education of youth, and we have seen nothing better adapted for the purpose.” 
—The Court Journal. 





“We warmly recommend the little volume. It would make a charming school 
book, and teach more geography in a week than most boys learn in a year.”— 
Spectator, July 18, 1829. 


“ The plan of this little work is excellent. A knowledge of foreign countries, 
their customs, productions, &c , is as interesting as useful to youthful readers. A 
spirit of inquiry is excited, a mass of information is almost unconsciously collected, 
which cannot but have a good effect in after years.” — Literary Gazette. 


“ This is a very ~ and entertaining volume. It is illustrated with several 
excellent plates. We shall be glad to see the ingenious editor produce more 
yolumes upon a similar plan.”— Edinburgh Literary Journal, June, 1829. 


On the \st November will be published, 


STORIES of TRAVELS in TURKEY, and of the Manners and 
Customs of the Inhabitants of CONSTANTINOPLE, with a description 
of that interesting City, founded upon the narratives of Macfarlane, 
Madden, Frankland, Dr. Walsh, and other recent Travellers. With a 
cere sketch of the History and Geography of the Country. 

mbellished with Copper-plates and a Map. 
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WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY HURST, CHANCE, AND CO., 


65, St. Paut’s Cuurcn-YarpD. 


On the 2nd of November, 1829, was Published, beautifully Printed, in small 
octavo, embellished with 11 Line Engravings from the Old Masters, executed in 
the finest manner upon steel, price 12s. 


THE IRIS; A LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS OFFERING.— 
Edited by the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A. 


The Literary portion of the book contains articles from the pens of the Rev. T. 
Dale, M.A.; Bishop Heber; The Rev. E. Baines; The Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
Noel, M.A.; The Rev. T. S. Raffles; The Rev. F. A. Cox; James Montgomery ; 
Thomas Roscoe ; Thomas Pringle; A. A. Watts; S. C. Hall; Josiah Conder ; 
Thomas Haynes Bayly; W. Jerdan; The Harrovian; Miss A. M. Porter; Mrs. 
Opie; Miss Jewsbury ; Mary Howitt; Mrs. Cockle, &c. 


The Book will be delivered bound in Silk ; and a few Copies printed on large 
Post 8vo, with Proof Impressions of the Plates, Price 11. 4s. 


*,* A very limited number of Proof Impressions of the Plates will be printed, 
calculated for the Collectors of Fine Engrayings, and for seas a Illustration. 


»  @& 
India Proofs, on Colombier, 4to. - - - 2 -8t~, @ 
French Paper, Ditto - - - - ea. he. . 


Seis of Prints (8vo.)  - - - - - 0 9 O 
London: Published by Sampson Low, Lamb’s Conduit-Street, and Hurst, 
Chance & Co., St. Paul’s Church-Yard. 





This Day is published, in one thick volume, Post 8vo, price 12s., with a beautiful 
Frontispiece, 


THE POETICAL ALBUM, AND REGISTER OF MODERN | 


FUGITIVE POETRY.---Seeond Series. Edited by Alaric A. Watts, Esq. 


“* See, I have culled the flowers that ~promis’d best, 
And where not sure---perplex’d, but pléas’d---I guessed 
At such as seemed the fairest.”---Byron. 


London: Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church-Yard. 
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THE KEEPSAKE ror 1830. This Splendid Annual will contain 
a five-act Romantic Drama, with Songs, by Sir Walter Scott; besides Letters from 
Lord Byron to several Friends. 

London: Published for the Proprietor, by Hurst, Chance, and Co., St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, and R. Jennings, Cheapside. 





On the 28th of October was published, price 8s., dedicated to Professor Wilson, 
THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE ror 1830. Edited by T. Roscoe, Esq. 


Embellished with numerous line Engravings, under the superintendance of Mr. 
Charles Heath. The contents by some of the most favourite and distinguished 
writers for youth, are enlarged to Sixteen Sheets of letter-press, forming one of the 
most beautiful works of its class. In the list of contributions are “ The Heir of 
Newton Buzzard,” a humorous Tale in verse, by the late celebrated Mrs. J. Hunter 
(communicated by Lady Campbell). “The Children’s Island,” by M. de Genlis. 
“¢ A Tale of the Christmas Holidays.” ‘* The Ball Dress,” by the author of “ The 
Flower Show.” ‘ The Battle of the Magpies,” by Miss Mitford ; also Tales by 
Mrs. Hofland, Mrs. Opie, Miss Porter, Miss Roscoe, Miss E. Taylor, L. E. L., 
W. Howitt, J. Montgomery, Esq., of Sheffield, John Bowring, Esq., The author 
of “ Lorenzo de Medici,” The Editor of “ The Literary Gazette,” &c &c. 





In a few days will be published, in 3 Volumes, post 8yo, price 1/. 10s., with a full 
length portrait of the Author, engraved by Holl, after a Drawing by Wageman, 


The Second Edition of 


MEMOIRS OF THE EXTRAORDINARY MILITARY CAREER 
OF JOHN SHIPP, late a Lieutenant in his Majesty’s 87th Regiment. Written 
by Himself. 


This Work, the first edition of which, consisting of one thousand copies, has 
been sold ina few months, has been carefully re-edited, considerably enlarged and 
improved, and much novel and important matter has been substituted for what was 
less interesting. The attention of Military Officers is particularly requested to the 
observations on the important subject of Corporal Punishment in the British Army, 
and the practical Hints to Young Subalterns (now first printed), which occupy 
several chapters of the work. 


For Literary Notices of the First Edition, see ‘ The Asiatic Journal,’ ‘ The 
Oriental Herald,’ ‘ The United Service Journal,’ and ‘ The Monthly Review,’ for 


February, 1829. ‘The Literary Gazette,’ ‘ The Weekly Review,’ ‘ The Spectator 
Newspaper,’ &c. &c. 





In November will be published, in 3 large vols. 8vo, embellished with a fine 
Portrait. 


MEMOIRS of THE LIFE and TIMES of DANIEL DE FOE, 
containing a Review of his Writings, and his Opinions upon a variety of important 
a Civil and Ecclesiastical. By Warten Witson, Esq. of the Inner 

emple. 





On the first of December will be published, 


MEMOIRS OF THE TOWER OF LONDON, embellished by a 
Series of Engravings on Wood, by Branston and Wright. To be comprised in 
one thick volume, crown 8vo. 

Dedicated, by permission, to the Duke of Wellington. 

The Literary part, by J. Britton and E, W. Brayley, Fellows of the Society of 

Antiquaries, &c. will comprise a great variety of Historical and Biographical 


Anecdotes, as well as some curious and interesting information respecting this 
Metropolitan and National Fortress and Palace, 
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Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
On Saturday, Nov. 14th, will be published, price 2s. 6d. stitched in a Wrapper, 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC FOR 1830. 


This Almanac was originally published in 1828, and the necessity for such 
a Publication has been confirmed by its very extensive sale, by the partial improve- 
ment that it has produced in other Almanacs, and by the establishment of one upon 
a plan similar to its own. In announcing the British Almanac for 1830, it may be 
proper to state not only what it is, but what it is not. It is not a vehicle for the 
worn-out absurdities of astrological predictions, attempting to perpetuate delusions 
amongst the uninformed, which have long since been rejected by the more in- 
structed part of the people as false, and therefore dangerous. It is not an attempt 
to persuade those who are ignorant of the first principles of Meteorology that it is 
possible to prophesy the state of the weather on any particular day or week, and 
for all places. It is not a collection of the relics of those hieroglyphical pretensions 
to divination, which abused the popular understanding two centuries ago, and which 
could only have been perpetuated to this day by a contempt for the progress of 
real knowledge. Refusing thus to pamper a depraved taste by mohels which, if 
they deceive nobody, at least insult the common sense of the people; the British 
Almanac has no excitements to offer to the remaining admirers of superstition and 
ribaldry. It considers such matters quite out of place, and the more extensivel 
injurious, when found side by side with the really valuable information whic 
even the worst Almanacs contain. It proposes only to be useruL ; and it endea- 
vours to establish this character by collecting a greater body of information than 
has ever before been compressed into so small a compass, and sold at so small 
a price ;—Information in which Every class of Persous may find something un- 











portant for daily reference. The following are the principal 


CONTENTS, for 1830: 


1. A Calendar which comprises those 
days which are at present observed, for de- 
votion, or business, or as public holidays. 

2. Anniversaries of great events, and of 
the birth and death of distinguished men. 

3. Facts relating to the Weather, com- 
prising the records of Meteorology in past 
years. 

4. Familiar Practical Directions for find- 
ing the position of any Planet or remark- 
able Star. 

5. Tide Tables for London, with an ex- 
planation of the manner in which they have 
been computed. 

6. A Table of the Duration and Quantity 
of Light, enabling the reader, atone glance, 
to see what hours are light and what dark, 
in any given night. 

7. Tables of the Equation of Time, of 
the Southing of the Moon, of the Moon's 
Changes, of Twilight, and of other celestial 
appearances. 





8. Lists of Common Indigenous Field 
Plants in Flower each Month. A Monthly 
List of Fish in Season. 

9. Moral Reflections and Sayings. 

10. A Miscellaneous Register, adapted 
to England, Scotland, and Ireland, of the 
Royal Family, the Houses of Parliament, 
and all the great Public Functionaries, 
whether Officers of the State, the Law, or 
the Church, in the United Kingdom ;— 
Lists of many many matters in commerce 
important to a man of business, whether in 
the Metropolis or the country ; and a Re- 
gister of the Universities, Public Schools, 
and other institutions for Education. This 
department has been greatly extended, and 
the Lists corrected with the utmost care to 
Ist of November. 

11. Tables of Weights and Measures, 
of Taxes and Stamps, of Interest, and of 
various ther important subjects of re- 
ference. 
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THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC AND YEAR-BOOK OF 


GENERAL INFORMATION, 


The Companion to the Almanac is not only a Supplement to the “ British 
Almanac,” but a work of universal application upon all subjects arising out of 
the course of the seasons, or the events of the year. Its object is to condense into 
the smallest compass a great body of information, essential to be known by every 
member of the community. The contents of the Companion for 1830 will be 
wholly different from those of 1828 and 1829, whilst the arrangement will be 


the same. 


CONTENTS. for 1830: 


Parr I, 


Information connected with the Calendar, 
and Explanation of the Celestial Changes, 
and the Natural Phenomena of the Year. 


1, The Eras of Ancient and Modern 
Times, and of various countries, explained, 
with a view to the comparison of their re- 
spective dates. 2, Table to find the day of 

e week of any given date. 3. The 
Jewish and Turkish Calendars for 1830. 
4. Observations of a Naturalist. 5. Na- 
tural History of the Weather. 6. The 
Tides; with a full explanation of the mode 
of computing the times of High Water. 


Parr II. 


General Information on Subjects of Chrono- 
logy, Geography, Statistics, &c. 

1. Table of the Progress of Geographical 
Discovery. 2. List of the Principal Con- 
servatory Plants, with the dates of their 
introduction. 3. Tables of the Gold and 
Silver Coins of different Countries, giving 
their national denominations, weight, 
standard, and intrinsic value in English 
money. 4. Comparative Table of French 
and English Weights and Measures. 5, 





Comparative Table of Réaumur’s, Fahren- 
heit’s, and the Centigrade Thermometers. 
6. Statistics of Russia, Turkey, and Greece. 
7. The Coal Trade. 8. The System of the 
Post Office. 9. Bills of Mortality, 


Parr III. 


Charitable Institutions in and near London, 
supported wholly or in part by Voluntary 
Contributions, classed according to the 
Objects of them. 


Part IV. 


The Legislation, Statistics, Public Improve- 
ments, and Mechanical Inventions of 
1829. 


1. Abstracts of important Public Acts of 
Parliament. 2. Private Bills of the Session. 
3. Abstracts of Parliamentary Returns re- 
lating to the Finance, Commerce, Agri- 
culture, Jurisprudence, &c., of the United 
Kingdom. 4. Chronicle of the Parlia- 
mentary Session. 5. Account of the pro- 
gress of great Public Works in the Metro- 

lis and Provinces. 6. List of Patents. 
7. Chronology of the year 1829, completed 
to November 1. 


The COMPANIONS to the Almanacs for 1828, 1829, and 1830, 


With a copious Index, may be had, neatly bound together, price 8s. 


The BRITISH ALMANAC and COMPANION, neatly bound together, 6s. 


Lonpon : PUBLISHED sy CHARLES KNIGHT, 13, Patt-Matt East; 


And sold by all Booksellers. 
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In 3 vols. post 8vo, price 27s. 


TALES OF FOUR NATIONS. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





NEW HISTORICAL SCHOOL BOOK. 
This day is published, in 12mo, with Map, price 4s. 6d., bound and lettered, 
THE HISTORICAL MISCELLANY; or Illustrations of the most 


important Periods in Ancient and Modern History, with a particular Account of 
the British Constitution and Commerce. Forming a Supplement to Pinnock’s 
Grecian, Roman, and English Histories. By W.C. Taylor, A.M: of Trinity- 
College, Dublin. 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 


Just published, New Editions, enlarged, of 

PINNOCK'S HISTORY of ENGLAND, to 1829, 6s. 
GREECE, 5s. 6d. 
ROME, 5s. 6d. 

ROBERTS’ ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, 
with Maps, 6s. 6d. 

LINNINGTON’S COMPANION to the GLOBES. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 

TAYLOR’S EPITOME OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, 
with Maps, 5s. 

SMART’S PRACTICAL LOGIC; or, ilints to Young Theme Writers. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Mrs. WILLIAMS’S CONVERSATIONS on ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


12mo. 5s. 











SYLLABIC SPELLING, a New Method of Teaching 
Children to Read, with Engravings. 12mo. 8s. 


HISTORICAL EPITOME of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. Third 
Edition. 12mo. 5s. 








PRESENT STATE OF TURKEY. 
The Second Edition, in Octavo, of 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 


In 1828. 
By CHARLES MAC FARLANE, Esq. 
With an Appendix containing Remarks and Observations to the Autumn of 1829. 


“ We congratulate Mr. Mac Farlane on the production of his delightful and 
instructive work, ‘ Constantinople in 1828,’ of which it is saying but little, to say, 
that it abounds in interest; it is full of information of the most varied and im- 
portant character, and presents a minute and faithful portraiture of a nation with 
whom it is of so much consequence that we should be well acquainted. From the 
beginning to the end, there is not a single page that does not amuse while it in- 
forms: his anecdotes are the most recherché imaginable, his descriptions vivid in 
the extreme, and whether his work is read for amusement or information, the result 
to the Reader will, we are convinced, prove equally satisfactory.” —Morning 
Journal. 

Printed for Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 
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NOVEMBER, 1829, 


WORKS 
VERY LATELY PUBLISHED BY C. J. G.& F. RIVINGTON, 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD, AND WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


I. HENRY and ANTONIO; or, the Proselytes of the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant Churches. Translated from the Third Edition of the German of 
Dr. C. G. Bretschneider, Chief Counsellor of the Consistory and General Super- 
intendant in Gotha. By the Rev. M. Morgan, Chaplain to the British Residents 
at Gothenburg. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 


Il. The STATE of PROTESTANTISM in GERMANY DE- 
SCRIBED ; being the Substance of Four Discourses preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in 1825. By the Rev. Hugh James Rose, B.D. Christian 
Advocate in the University of Cambridge, and Vicar of Horsham, Sussex. Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged. With an Appendix. 8vo. 14s. 


Ill. PROTESTANT ERRORS and ROMAN CATHOLIC TRUTHS; 
a Tale. By Noel T. Ellison, M.A. Rector of Huntspill, Somerset, and late Fellow 
and Tutor of Baliol College, Oxford, 12mo. 6s. 

IV. The LIFE of the Right Rev. THOMAS WILSON, D.D. Late 
Lord Bishop of SODOR and MAN. By the Reverend HUGH STOWELL, 
Rector of Ballaugh, Isle of Man. Third Edition, 8yo, 10s. 6d. Portrait. 


V. APOLOGIE ou DEFENSE de la BIBLE; Par RICHARD 
WATSON, D.D. Eveque de Llandaff. Traduit de l’Anglais. et suivi d’un 
Résumé de Preuves en Faveur du Christianisme, et d'un Appendice. Par L, T. 
Ventouillac, 12mo. 4s. 


VI. The REVELATION and INCARNATION of MITHRA; or a 
SKETCH of the SACRED HISTORY of the CENTRAL WORLD. By a 
Layman. Small 8vo, 5s. 


VII. ASYNOPSIS of the PRINCIPAL FORMULZ and RESULTS 
of PURE MATHEMATICS. By Charles Brooke, M.B. Of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, 8vo. 15s. 


VIII. SERMONS on various SUBJECTS and OCCASIONS: in- 
cluding Three Discourses on the Evidences, the Obligations, and the Spirit of the 
Gospel. By the Rev. James Walker, D.D. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Episcopal Professor of Theology at Edinburgh, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


IX. PAROCHIAL LETTERS, from a BENEFICED CLERGY- 
man to his CURATE. Small 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Contents.—-Introductory—- Parsonage—-Gardening—- Visiting—-Churches— 
Psalmody—Instruction of the Poor—Province of Private Christians—Preaching— 
Catholics—Cant—Universality of the Church—The Poor—Friendly Societies and 
Savings’ Banks—The Clergy. 


X. HSCHYLI AGAMEMNON TRIGLOTTUS : 


Grece: Textum ad Fidem, Editionum, presertim Blomfieldiane, recognovit 
Notasque Anglice conscriptas et Indices adjecit Jacobus Kennedy, 8.T.P. Collegii 
SS. Trinitatis apud Dublinienses Socius. 

Teutsch : Uebersetzt von Heinrich Voss. 

English: Translated by James Kennedy, D.D. Royal 8vo. 12s. 
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Works sust Pusirsuep sy E. BULL, Hotreks Srreer, Cavennisu Sevane. 


The New Series of The Romance of History, in 3 vols. upon a similar plan, and 
printed uniform with the First Series. 1/. 11s. 6d. 


1. THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. Second Series. 


“‘ Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.”— Lord Byron. 


2. A THIRD EDITION OF THE FIRST SERIES. 3 vols. 11. 11s. 6d. 
“ The plan of this work is excellent.”—Literary Gazette. 

“« These Tales are valuable illustrations of English manners.”— Times. 

‘¢ They are of the most intense and vivid interest.”—Literary Magnet. 


“ We are aware of no medium of instruction more delightful.”—Literary 
Chronicle. 


3. THE LIFE OF FRANCIS THE FIRST, KING OF FRANCE. In 
2 vols. 8vo. with a portrait from Titian’s painting in the Louvre, price 1/. 8s. 


‘¢ A most full and animated account of Francis, a most chivalrous monarch.” — 
Literary Gazette. 


“* It will not be found unworthy of being classed with the Lives of Charles the 
Fifth and Henry the Eighth.”— Times. 


‘‘ The author has omitted nothing to exhibit the gay monarch and his court.” — 
Monthly Magazine. 


4. THE POETICAL SKETCH-BOOK. By T. K. Hervey. Elegantly printed 
in one volume, and beautifully embellished by Barrett and Finden. Price 
10s. 6d. 


‘“« This is a most delightful volume. Floranthe, the most exquisite poem of its 
length, perhaps, ever written, opens the work.”—Literary Gazette. 


5. CONVERSATIONS ON INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY ; or, a Fami- 
liar Explanation of the Nature and Operations of the Human Mind. 3 vols. 16s. 


‘“¢ They contain much excellent matter for every age; to the young they are 
invaluable.”— Literary Gazette. 


“ They fill up a space which Mrs. Marcet has not aspired to occupy.”— 
Spectator. 


6. THE MANUAL for INVALIDS. By a Physician, New Edition. Price 9s. 


‘“« A valuable, cautious, and sound treatise on health, and the means of preserv- 
ing it.”— Atlas. 


7. SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL; closely translated from the German, 
with illustrative Notes. 8vo. price 8s. 


Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 26, Holles-sreet, 
Cavendish-square, 
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THE , 
TRADEMAN’S AND MECHANIC’S ALMANACK, 


For the Use of Persons employed in Trade and the Mechanical Arts, 
for the year 1830. 


The decided success with which the Englishman’s Almanack had been honoured 
On its first production in 1829, has induced the Company of Stationers to prepare 
an entirely new Almanack for the year 1830, the contents of which are directly 
applicable to men engaged in mercantile and mechanical pursuits. The causes 
which have led to the publication of such a work must be sufficiently obvious to 
those who haye watched the active progress of general society in recent years. 
They must have perceived that from various quarters a stimulus has been commu- 
nicated tothe minds of that comprehensive class of our countrymen, the members 
of which were formerly contented to gain distinction merely by their hands, until 
at last the trading and working population has been reared into a body not to be 
excelled by any other in the state for intelligence and attainment. 

The Company of Stationers then, in offering to the trading and mechanical 
portions of society an Almanac intended immediately for their service and con- 
venience, are only acting upon the principle which has uniformly guided them in 
the construction of their various Almanacks, namely, that of adapting these pub- 
lications to the changes of times, tastes, and circumstances. 

Independently of the essential contents of an Almanack, the Tradesman’s and 
Mechanic’s will contain a Table of Comparison, shewing the value of must de- 
nominations of Foreign Coin, in English Money—Lists of Public Functionaries, 
State Offices, Commercial Establishments, &c.—Incorporated Trading Companies, 
with their Halls and times of meeting—National Repository—Law and Public 
Offices—Tables of Stamp Duties and Assessed Taxes, with the Penalties, under 
the Stamp Act—Tables of Interest and Computation for Investing Money—Courts 
for the Recovery of Small Debts, with all necessary details concerning them— 
Explanations of the Laws relating to Savings Banks and Friendly Societies, 
whereby the comparative advantages of depositing Money in the one, and of be- 
coming a Member of the other, are explained—Copious Accounts of the means 
ef procuring the admission of Children to Foundation Schools, and other par- 
ticulars of various places of Education—The Regulations of Apothecaries’ Hall— 
Prizes offered by the Society of Arts for 1830—Forms of various Documents, Bills, 
Memorandums, and Wills—Tables of Weights and Measures, with a Table of 
French Weights and Measures compared with those of England—Instructions for 
addressing Persons of various ranks—Origin of Mercantile Companies—The Law 
of Patents fully explained—State of Trade---Consumption---Manufactures--- 
Crime, &c.---Exports and Taxation---Tax on Literature---Public Libraries--- 
Waste Land, and Instructions for Emigrants to the Swan River, &c. ; forming 
altogether a body of appropriate Information for the Trading and Mechanical 
Classes, such as never was presented to them in the same compass. 


Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by George Greenhill, at their 
Hall in Ludgate Street. 
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A New Almanack. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d. stitched, 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S ALMANACK; 
Or, Daily Culendar of General Information for the United Kingdom, 


for 1830. 


Turis Almanack comes before the public with entirely new and important claims on 
their attention. The number of its pages is now extended to 72; and by skill in 
condensation, aided by close and elegant printing, the Editors have been enabled 
to compress within its dimensions a quantity of matter far greater than could 
naturally be expected in a work of the same size. 

Amongst the improvements introduced into the Calendar department will be 
found, for the first time in an English Almanack, the periods of the Moon’s rising 
and setting foreach day. One of the most interesting novelties, however, con- 
tained in the ‘‘ Englishman’s Almanack,” is the Series of Instructions for the 
Treatment of Persons apparently dead from Drowning or other causes, or who 
have taken any of the known Poisons. This is a species of information which 
cannot be too extensively diffused in a country where, from the great commercial 
activity of the people, the casualties incident to life are so multiplied; and where, 
above all, the facilities for procuring poisons are so strangely abundant. The list 
of the House of Peers has been arranged upon the novel plan of adding the date 
of his birth, and description of his crest, to the name of each nobleman, so as to 
orm, in a great measure, a ready substitute for the expensive works on the 
Peerage. The list of the House of Commons is followed by the far more con- 
venient one of all the places represented, and the Members who sit for them. Not 
content with the dry enumeration of offices and functionaries to which Almanacs 
have been hitherto limited, the Editors of the “ Englishman’s Almanack’’ have 
combined with a copious register of such necessary information, illustrative details, 
which will be found valuable and curious. This Almanack, therefore, for the first 
time in England, presents the amount of salaries, or parliamentary allowances of 
the Members of the Royal Family, and the various great Officers of State, together 
with the expenses of the chief State Establishments, civil, judicial, military, naval, 
&c. Under the head of Police are given the streets of the metropolis over which 
the different Offices have jurisdiction respectively, whereby vast trouble and incon- 
venience may be saved to numbers of its inhabitants. The Post Office arrange- 
ments, and the days of transfer. at the Public Offices, are presented in a novel 
and convenient manner for reference. The intelligence respecting the leading 
Institutions throughout the Country connected with education, is more minute than 
can be found in any other Almanack : the Exhibitions to the Universities by most 
Schools and by the London Companies are set forth; and this department is com- 
pleted by ample information for persons desirous of embracing the Legal or 
Medical Professions. The utility of the numerous lists comprehended under Com- 
merce, is considerably enhanced by those of the States with which England has 
concluded Treaties of Reciprocity, and of the Warehousing Ports of the British 
Islands. The Tables of Stamp Duties and Assessed Taxes, and the regulations 
for the various modes of Conveyance in London, are given in a considerably en- 
larged form. 

Considering the multiplicity of important matters which pressed for a share of 
their pages, the Editors of the ‘* Englishman’s Almanack” confess that they have not 
had space for any of those sagacious axioms and pregnant brevities which are 
sometimes to be found in Almanacks, to the exclusion, as they think, of what is 
infinitely more appropriate. Entirely aloof from all factious sympathies, either in 
politics or literature, the Editors profess only to offer to the public a work which, 
whilst it affords assistance to those engaged in the practical business of life, tends 
also to promote a universal disposition to mutual kindness, in diffusing a knowledge 
of the means by which oftentimes that disposition may be best carried into effect. 


Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold hy George Greenhill, at their 
Hall in Ludgate Street. 
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NEW WORKS, 


LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, & GREEN. 


Vol. I. small 8vo. illustrated with a handsome Vignette Title, engrayed by 
Finpen, price 6s. 


DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA; being the first 
} ag of a History or Scortanp, in 2 vols. By SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

art. 

The most eminent Characters of the Age in every Department of Literature, 
Science, and Art, are engaged to co-operate in this Cyclopedia. For the names 
of some of the distinguished Contributors, and other particulars, the Public are 
referred to the Prospectus, which may be had at all the Booksellers. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW;; or, Criticat Journat. No. 99. 


Price 5s. 


Contents :—Art. I. Lord King’s Life of John Locke.—II. Mrs. F. Heman’s 
Poetry. —III. French Commercial Policy —IV. Lady Fanshawe’s Memoirs.—V. 
The Byzantine Historians.—VI. Utilitarian Theory of Government, and “ the 
Greatest Happiness Principle.”—VII. American Literature ; Dr. Channing.— 
VIII. Vegetable Physiology ; Dutrochet, De Candolle, and Mrs. Marcet,—IX. 
Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia.—X. M. Cousin’s Course of Philosophy.—XII. 
Auldjo’s Ascent of Mont Blanc.—XIII. Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture.—XIV. 
History and Present State of Chemical Science ; Berzelius, &c.—XV. New French 
Ministry, &c. &c. 

EXEMPLARS of TUDOR ARCHITECTURE, adapted to Modern 
Habitations : with illustrative Designs, selected from Ancient Edifices ; and Ob- 
servations on the Furniture of the Tudor Period. By T. F. HUNT, Architect, 
Author of Designs for Parsonage Houses, &c. &c. in royal 4to. with 37 Plates, price 
2/. 2s.; or with Proofs of the Plates on India Paper, 3/. 3s. 


“That which in ordinary hands would have been a dry discussion, he has 
adorned with very interesting local, literary, scientific, and general information.” 
— Literary Gazette. 


DR. AKNOTT’S ELEMENTS of PHYSICS, or NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY, General and Medical; Vol. II. Part I. comprehending the subjects 
of Hear and Licut, in 8vo. with many Wood Engravings, 10s. 6d. Also a 
Fourth Edition of Vol. I. among the additions to which is a Complete Exposition 
of the Nature and easy Cure of the Defect of Speech called Stuttering. 


TRADITIONS OF LANCASHIRE. By J. ROBY, M.R.S. L. 


In 2 vols. royal 8vo. with 12 Plates, and numerous Woodcuts, on India Paper, 
4l. 4s., or with Proofs and Etchings 4/. 14s. 6d. 


‘< A work which must be seen to be estimated as it ought. It is well calculated 
to adorn the Libraries in every corner of the kingdom.”—Literary Gazette, 
Oct. 17, 1829. 

HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of DISCOVERIES and TRAVELS in 
NORTH AMERICA. 

By HUGH MURRAY, F.R.S.E. 
Author of Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Africa, Asia, &c. 
In 2 vols. Svo. with a Map, 27s. boards. 

« Mr. Murray has conferred a substantial favor not only on the literary world, 
but on the Public generally—he has movided his work into that popular form 
which combines in due proportions, amusement with instruction.” —Literary 
Gazette. 
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THE VENETIAN BRACELET; The LOST PLEIAD; A HISTORY 
of the LYRE; and Other Poems. 


By L. E. L., Author of “ The Improvisatrice,”’ &c. in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. price 
10s. 6d. boards. 


‘* We find in this new publication only another enchanting proof of female 
genius ; original, varied, delightful, and exalted.” — Literary Gazette, Oct. 3, 1829. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE of TRAVELS to the EQUINOCTIAL 
REGIONS of the NEW CONTINENT, during the Years 1799—1804. 
By ALEXANDER de HUMBOLDT & AIME BONPLAND. 


Translated into English by Heten Marra Witttams. Vol. 7, in 8yo. price 
14s. boards. 


A COMPENDIUM of the ENGLISH FLORA of SIR JAMES E, 
SMITH, F.R.S. President of the Linnean Society, &c. &c. In 12mo. price 
7s. 6d. cloth boards. 


BEATRICE;; a Tale founded on Facts. 
By MRS. HOFLAND, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 1l. 1s. boards. 


‘‘ In laying down Mrs. Hofland’s works, we feel it is an equal pleasure and 
justice to say, we cordially approve and warmly recommend them. ‘ Beatrice,’ 
is, we think, one of her most successful productions.”—Literary Gazette, Oct. 
31, 1829. 


CRUTTWELL’S ORIGINAL HOUSEKEEPER’S ACCOUNT 
BOOK for the year 1830, improved by red lines ruled across the page, price 2s. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN in all that relates to 
Guns and Shooting, &c. &c. 


By Lieut.-Col. P. HAWKER, 5th edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Explanatory 
Plates and Woodcuts, 18s. boards. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of GREAT BRITAIN. 
By JOHN BRITTON, F.A.S. &c. in 4to. Part XIII. price 1/. 16s. 


This Part, which completes the work, contains Nineteen Engravings, and forms 
the third part of the fifth volume, or Chronological Series. 


THE LITERARY SOUVENIR, for 1830. Edited by ALARIC A. 
WATTS. With Twelve highly-finished Line-Engravings, from Paintings by the 
First Masters, elegantly bound in rich Crimson Silk, 12s. 


In post 8vo. with Proofs on India Paper, 24s. Proofs on Imperial 4to. 30s. 
in a Portfolio. A very few Proofs before Letters, 3/. 3s. 


The NEW YEAR’S GIFT, and JUVENILE SOUVENIR, for 1830, Edited 
by Mrs. Alaric Watts. With Numerous Line-Engravings. Elegantly half-bound 
in Turkey Morocco, with gilt leaves, price 8s. 


THE GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, and Register of Rural and Do- 


mestic Improvement. 


Conducted by J.C. LOUDON. F.LS., H.S., &c. in 8vo. No. XXIII. (to be 
continued every Two Months, alternately with the Macazine or Natural 
History) price 3s. 6d. 


Also may be had, Vols. I. to LV. price 2/. 19s. 6d. Boards. 
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A NEW GENERAL ATLAS, with the Divisions and Boundaries 
carefully Coloured : constructed entirely from New Drawinos, and Engraved 
by SIDNEY HALL. 


Part I. to XVI. printed on Elephant Paper, price 10s. 6d. each. 


In order to render this Atlas as perfect as possible, the Proprietors have made 
arrangements to give Four Maps in place of Three, in Parts 16 and 17, without 
extra charge. 


Part XVII. which will complete the Work, will be published in December 
and contain, in addition to the Four Maps, an engraved Title and Index. 





MR. HOOQD’S COMIC ANNUAL 


oO 


— 


This day is published, dedicated, by permission, to Sir Francis Freeling, price 
12s., elegantly half-bound in morocco, and illustrated with Eighty-two Wood 
Engravings, 


THE COMIC ANNUAL. By Thomas Hood, ¥sq. 


“ Christmas, indeed, seems a Tide more adapted for rowing in the Gig or the 
Jolly, than tugging in the Barge or the Galley, and accordingly I have built my 
craft.” 


London: Hurst, Chance, & Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 





Where may be had just published, by the same Author, a new edition of 
WHIMS AND ODDITIES, in Prose and Verse. 
Second Series. 


“« What demon hath possessed thee, that thou wilt never forsake that impertinent 
custom of punning.” —Scriblerus. 





This day is published, in 3 large vols. 8vo, price 2/, 2s, embellished with a fine 
portrait, 


MEMOIRS OF 


| THE LIFE AND TIMES OF DANIEL DE FOE, 


| Containing a REVIEW of HIS WRITINGS and HIS OPINIONS upon a | 
i variety of IMPORTANT MATTERS, CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL. By 
Wa ter Witson, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 


} 
London: Hurst, Chance & Co., St. Paul’s Church Yard. 


Where may be had, just published, in 2 Vols. 8vo., price 21s. 


THE HISTORY of the HEBREW COMMONWEALTH, from the Earttest 
Times to the Destruction of Jexvsat.em, A.D. 72. Translated from the German 
of Joun Jann, D.D. With a Continuation to the Time of Adrian. By Catvix 
E. Stowe. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
This day is published, in 8vo, price 12s. boards, 

AN INQUIRY into the NATURAL GROUNDS of RIGHT to VEN- ‘ 

DIBLE PROPERTY, or WEALTH. By Samuel Read. ; 


Printed for the Author; and Sold by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and 
Simpkin and Marshall, London. 





Published this day, 
OLIVER CROMWELL, a Poem in three Books; 12mo, 6s. boards. 
Also, by the same Author, 
A GLANCE at LONDON, BRUSSELS, and PARIS; 


12mo. 6s. boards. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 





This day is published, in one large vol. ye 4to., price 9/. 9s. boards, 
anew Edition of a 


DICTIONARY, PERSIAN, ARABIC, and ENGLISH, with a Dis- 
sertation on the Languages, Literature, and Manners of Eastern Nations. By 
John Richardson, Esq. F.S.A. &c. &c. revised and improved by Charles Wilkins, 
Esq. LL.D., F.R.S.; and now considerably enlarged by Francis Johnson. 

London: Printed for Parbury, Allen, and Co.; T. Cadell; C.J. G. and F. i 
Rivington ; Longman, Rees, and Co.; John Richardson; J. M. Richardson . i | 
S. Bagster; J. Booker; Harding and Lepard; J. Bohn; H.T. Hodgson; R. 

Scholey; Smith, Elder, and Co.; Howell and Co.; J. Cochran ; and W. Mason. 








Complete, in Imperial Quarto, price 2/. 15s. in boards, or, fine copies, 
with tinted paper and ink, price 4/. 4s. 


AUTOGRAPHS of ROYAL, NOBLE, LEARNED, and REMARK- 
ABLE PERSONAGES, conspicuous in English History, from the reign of 
Richard the Second to that of Charles the Second, with some Illustrious Foreign- 
ers; containing many passages from Important Letters. Engraved in Fifty-five 
Plates, under the direction of CHARLES JOHN SMITH. Accompanied by 
Concise BroGrapuicaL Memoirs, and InrerestinG Extracts from the 
OricinaL Documents, by JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS. 

Nearly 600 Autographs are here offered, as a desirable accompaniment to 
Lodge’s Portraits, to Ellis’s Letters (several passages occurring in which are en- 
graved), to Granger’s Biographical History, and briefly wherever, in illustration, a 
Portrait is applicable. The Work may be had in Eleven Parts, price 5s., or fine 
paper 7s. 6d.; and detached Plates, price 1s.; tinted 1s. 6d. 

“This very curious and useful work deserves the most serious attention of 
historical students. Ina very ingenious preface the editor has given a sketch of 
the progress of Writing, and of the most celebrated collections of Autographs 
which now exist. The close and unaffected manner in which the brief memoirs 
are written, exhibits good sense and judgment. The work has an undoubted 
right to a place in every historical library, whether public or private.”— Monthly 
Review, Oct. 1829. 


“ Not only is this collection of Autographs selected with industry and taste ; but 
engraved with admirable correctness. The work is well arranged and beautifully 
printed, and should find a place in every library in the kingdom.”—Atlas. 


Published by J. B. Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament-street. 
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WORKS 


LATELY PUBLISHED BY 





~) 


WHITTAKER, TREACHER, & Co., 


AVE-MARIA LANE. 


THE WINTER’S WREATH for 1830, in rich crimson Silk, and gilt 


edges, price 12s. 


With Thirteen Engravings by Goodall, Robinson, and other eminent engravers, 
from Pictures by Howard, Bone, Stephanoff, Northcote, Havell, and others. 


In the Literary Department will be found many of the happiest compositions 
of our most talented authors, amongst whom are— 


Mrs, Hemans 

Miss Mitford 

Mary Howitt 

Miss Jewsbury 

Miss E. Taylor 

Miss Bowles 

Miss M. A. Browne 
Delta, of Blackwood’s 


Authors of “ Recollec- 
tions of the Peninsula,” 
se Selwyn,” “ Rank and 
Talent.” 

A Modern Pythagorean 

The Roscoes 

Archdeacon Wrangham 

Rev. Dr. Butler 


J. H. Wiffen 
William Howitt 
Derwent Conway 
Hartley Coleridge 
W. H. Harrison 
Signor Grimaldi 

M. De la Claverie 
The Editors, &c. &e. 




















Magazine Dr. Bowring 


“‘ The literary part is remarkable for having many contributors whose names are 
not to be found in the other “ Annuals,” besides many well known to the public. 
In point of merit the Volume ranks high.”— New Monthly Mag. Nov. 


“The very appearance of “ The Winter’s Wreath” puts to flight every gloomy 
idea associated with the season. It is cheerful, not only in its illustrations, but, 
in its poetry and prose, peculiarly so.”"— Monthly Review, Nov. 

“This Annual may confidently challenge comparison with any of its competitors, 
in point of decoration and executiveness.”— Monthly Mag. Nov. 


Tn 3 vols. post 8vo, price 27s. 


TALES of FOUR NATIONS. 


The Sixth Edition, considerably augmented and improved, price 7s. 6d. 


The ART of INVIGORATINGand PROLONGING LIFE, by Food, 
Clothes, Air, Exercise, Wine, Sleep, &c. or, the INVALID’S ORACLE: con- 
taining Peptic Precepts, pointing out agreeable and effectual methods to pre- 
vent and relieve Indigestion, and to regulate and strengthen the action of the 
Stomach and Bowels. To which is added, the Pleasure of Making a Will. 
By William Kitchiner, M.D. 


By the same Author, in 12mo. with numerous Cuts, and a Portrait of the Author, 
engraved by Finden, from a Bust by Kendrick, price 7s. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S ORACLE; or, Art of Domestic Manage- 
ment; containing a complete System of Carving with Accuracy and Elegance ; 
Hints relative to Dinner. Parties; the Art of Managing Servants; and the Eco- 
nomist’s and Epicure’s Calendar, showing the Seasons when all kinds of Meat, 
Fish, Poultry, Game, Vegetables, and Fruits, first arrive in the Market, earliest 
time forced, when most plentiful, when best and cheapest. To which are 
added, a variety of Useful and Original Receipts. 


In 8v0, price 3s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES on the Greek Language; for the 


use of Junior Students at Schools and Universities. By George Dunbar, A.M.,, 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Greek in the Universitiy of Edinburgh. 
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In post 8vo, with Map, price 10s. 6d. 


The PICTURE of AUSTRALIA, exhibiting a faithful representation 
of the Geographical Position, Surface and Appearance of the Country ; of the 
Seas around its shores; of its Clinvate’ and Meteorology ; of its Natiye Produc- 
tions, and Native Inhabitants; of the several Colonies in New. South Wales, 
Van Diemen’s Land, the Swan River, Melville Island. and other places; of 
the Agricultural and Commercial Resources of the Country, and the prospects 
which it holds.out of advantage. whether to. the intending Settler, to the Merchant, 
or to the Country at large. 


In 12mo, the Fourteenth Edition, with important Additions, Alterations, and 
Improvements, by the Rev. G. Oliver, price 8s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of MASONRY. By the late William Preston, Esq., 
Past Master of the Lodge of Antiquity, acting by immemorial Constitution. 


In 12mo, price 6s. 


JUVENALand PERSIUS, literally translated, for the Use of Students. 
' By William Smart, M.A., Translator of Virgil. 


Price 3s. 


A KEY to DUNBAR’S GREEK EXERCISES. 


a. 





Published this day, in 12mo, illustrated by Ten Engravings, 6s. boards, 


STUDIES in NATURAL HISTORY ; exhibiting a Popular View of 
the most striking and interesting Objects of the Material World. By William 
Rhind, Member of the Royal Medical and Royal Physical Societies of Edinburgh. 


Conrents.—General Introductory View of the System of Nature—the Advan- 
tages of the Study. Reproductive Powers of Nature. Geology—Formation of the 
Farth—Advantages of the irregular Surface of the Globe. The Atmosphere— 
Winds—Thunder-Storms—Meteors. Evaporation—Rain—and the Formation of 
Rivers, An Autumn-Day. Vegetables—their Structure, Cultivation and Dis- 
eases. Birds—their Migration—Song-Birds. The Ocean—Cause of its Saltness 
—Fishes. Insects—General View of their Habits and Instincts. Economy of 
Bees and of Ants. Winter—the Celestial System—Moral Effects of a Change of 
Seasons. Man as compared to the inferior Animals. TheCity and the Country 
—Conclusion. 


Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 














